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CARL HAYDEN, Chairman. 


Accomplishments, 1st Session, 87th Con- 
gress: Report of House Majority 
Leader 3 


| EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
lst session of the 87th Congress has been 
a hard-working one and a successful one. 
With the adjournment of this Con- 
gress, the Members can feel satisfied with 
“a job well done.” When a President de- 
livers his message on the state of the 
Union at the outset of a Congress, which 
usually includes his major and impor- 
tant recommendations, it is understood 


that such recommendations are for a., 
period of 2 years. 


In the ist session of this Congress, 
President Kennedy has had remarkable 
success with his recommendations. His 
leadership both in the domestic field and 
in the fields of national defense and for- 
eign affairs have been outstanding. 

President Kennedy’s record of success 
during the first session of this Congress 
is far greater than any President has 
had for many years. For 34 of his major 
and important recommendations have 
been enacted into law by thé Democratic 
controlled Congress, and particularly 


some domestic legislation against strong 
opposition of powerful groups both in 
and out of Congress. In addition, many 
other bills of importance to various sec- 


tions of our country have also been en-. 


acted into law. 

In other words, President Kennedy has 
seen enacted into law an unusually high 
percentage of his recommendations. 

The important part played in the mak- 
ing of this record is due to the outstand- 
ing ability, experience and leadership of 
our beloved presiding officer, Speaker 
Sam RAYBuRN, one of the great Ameri- 
cans of all time, and the man with the 
“heart of gold” in his love of his fellow 
man. 
For example, comparing President 


Kennedy’s first session of his first term 
with the first session in 1953 of the first 


term of former President Eisenhower, 
which is a proper comparison, President 
Kennedy has had enacted into law al- 
most three times as many of his major 
and important recommendations than 
had former President Eisenhower, who 
then had a Republican Congress, as Pres- 
ident Kennedy now has a Democratic 


Congress. In the field of national de- 


fense and world affairs, President Ken- 
nedy’s record is most notable. With ref- 
erence to legislation relating to these two 


important fields, I compliment those 


Members of the House, without regard 
to party, who gave bipartisan support 
to President Kennedy. For fortunately 
in the field of national defense and in the 


field of a strong and firm foreign policy, 


the President has a strong Congress sup- 
porting him. 7 

When the President assumed office last — 
January, the world situation was most 
trying and tense. As has been stated: 

When President Kennedy assumed office, 
he was faced with the most trying world 
situation that has confronted a President in 
the entire history of our country. 


In other words, this was the situation 
that President Kennedy inherited. He 
has faced this tense and trying situation 
with outstanding ability and great cour- 
age. 

The increase in appropriations for na- 
tional defense—the action of strength— 
the only thing the Kremlin respects—in 
the sum of several billions of dollars, the 
mutual assistance authorization bill and 
appropriation bill, the establishment of 
a@ permanent Peace Corps, the establish- 
ment of the U.S. Arms and Disarmament 
Agency and other legislation, are illus- 
trations of the courageous leadership 
of President Kennedy in the related fields 
of national defense, and of a strong and 
firm foreign policy, and of the support 
and cooperation of the Congress. 

The world situation is naturally of 
uppermost concern to the people of our 
country, and broader, to the people of 
the free world. We all realize that the 
cold, sinister, and evil minds of those di- 
recting international communism are 
bent upon world domination and con- 
trol. Our people recognize the impor- 
tance of a powerful national defense in 
‘order to maintain a firm and strong for- 
eign policy. For our military strength 
constitutes a powerful force in carrying 
out effective results in the field of diplo- 
macy for world peace. For our people 
sense and well know that the only things 
the Communists respect is what they 
fear, and that is military strength and 
power greater than they possess them- 


selves. Therefore, our people realize that 


expenditures for strong national defense 
is the premium that we must pay for 
preservation and for independence and 
liberty. Our people are willing to make 
all sacrifices to this end. The leader- 
ship of President Kennedy in this respect 
has been outstanding, and the first ses- 


‘sion of this Congress has effectively co- 


operated with the President. 
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As national defense and foreign policy, 
without downgrading important domes- 
tic matters, are uppermost in the minds 
of our people, in my report of the Ist 
session of the 87th Congress, I start out 
with the major. accomplishments of this 


Congress in connection with these two - 


important related fields. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The national defense measures which 
are of primary importance were greatly 
influenced by President Kennedy’s in- 
augural address, and his address of July 
25 on the Berlin crisis, and in conse- 
quence of the latter address the Presi- 
dent made recommendations for appro- 
priations of an additional several billions 
of dollars for further national defense 
over the original budget submitted by 
him. 


signed the Department of Defense ap- 
propriations bill for fiscal 1962. The 
total of this bill is $46,662,556,000. This 
budget provided the largest peacetime 
budget in our history. It included al- 
most all of the more than $3.4 billion 
which the dent. had requested less 
than a month earlier, and almost a bil- 
lion dollars in addition to his request. 
A strong Congress felt that this addi- 
tional billion dollars were necessary and 
could be utilized in our national defense. 
The additional budget estimates of 
President Kennedy for increased na- 
tional defense which the Congress ex- 
ceeded, were for the increase of all of 
our Armed Forces, to modernize the 
weapons system of the Army, increasing 
our bomber alert sharply, increasing the 
Polaris program as well as our whole 
missile programs; in fact, providing for 
a sharp increase and acceleration of our 
nuclear capacity. The Congress also 
= ened the powers of the Presi- 
ent 
In addition, in the supplementary ap- 
propriation for 1962, $40 million were 
provided for procurement, for shipbuild- 
ing, and conversion by the Navy. 
There is also included in the Defense 
Department appropriation bill a budget 
estimate of the President for $207.6 mil- 
lion for a civil defense and a shelter pro- 
gram. This amount was included in the 
military appropriation bill because of 
the recent transfer of civil defense func- 
tions from the executive office to the De- 
 fense Department. The Congress appro- 
priated a full amount of $207.6 million. 
This a major appropriation, because it 
is the opening wedge in a very important 
program of civil defense and shelter for 
our people that should have been started 
Defense Secretary McNa- 
‘mara, in substance, testified that this is 
“Merely the first phase of a stepped-up 
civil defense effort designed to save mil- 
lions of lives, to be developed on the ba- 
sis of experience. It was a recognition of 
the fact that we needed a civil defense 
program as part of our defense prepara- 
tions, and as Secretary McNamara said: 
We can only pray that, like our armament, 
we shall never have to use it. 


In addition, the Congress appropri- 
ated to the Office of Civil Defense Mobi- 
lization $86,550,000, for the purchase of 
emergency supplies and equipment. 


On August 17 President Kennedy 
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‘omnibus amendments to the laws relat- 
‘jing to the 6-month training program and 


There is a further sum of $13 million 
for the Public Health Service in the De- 
partment of Health, . Education, and 
Welfare, for civil defense medical stock- 
pile supply activities. 

The action of President Kennedy in 
recommending additional appropria- 
tions in the light of the aggressive atti- 
tude of the Kremlin in relation to West 
Berlin, and the Congress making such 
appropriations, has the widespread sup- 
port of our people and our press. For 
the action taken by President Kennedy 
and supported by Congress is the action 
of one of strength, the most effective 
og that the Communists under- 

In addition, the President recom- 
mended and Congress appropriated 
$951,690,750 for military construction 
under the Department of Defense. 

In addition to the appropriations for 
defense, the Congress enacted a most 
important measure giving the President 
discretionary authority to call up 250,- 
000 members of the Ready Reserves for 
periods not exceeding 12 months, and to 
extend the tours of duty of personnel on 
active duty for periods of up to 12 
months. To quote that great American, 
Congressman Cari Vinson, of Georgia, 
chairman of the House Armed Services 
Committee, this measure was “an assur- 
ance to the world that we stand firm, 
determined, united, and ready to make 
whatever sacrifice is required to preserve 
our rights, our obligations, and our 
freedom.” 

Among other legislation enacted into 


law relating to our national defense was: 


First. A bill providing for the loan of 
naval vessels to friendly foreign coun- 
tries and for the extension of certain 
naval vessel loans. 

Second. A bill providing for more ef- 
fective participation in reserve compo- 
nents of the Armed Forces, chiefly by 
amending the laws relating to the 
6-month training program and partici- 
pation in the Reserve components. 
‘Third. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for aircraft missiles and naval ves- 
sels for the Armed Forces. 

Fourth. A bill to authorize additional 
appropriations for aircraft in the sum of 
$958,570,000. 

Fifth. A bill to authorize certain con- 
struction at military installations both 
within and outside of the United States 
in the sum of $893 million and of this 
total $67,097,750 was authorized for con- 
struction of Reserve facilities. 

Sixth. A bill to amend and clarify the 
reemployment provisions of the Univer- 
sal Military Training and Service Act. 
This law clarifies and removes any 
doubts that might arise with regard to 
the reemployment protection to be ac- 
corded certain persons who leave their 
jobs to enter the Armed Forces in the in- 


terest of national defense, as well as cor- 


recting other inequities. It also creates 
an additional 4-year period of service for 
reemployment rights purposes for per- 
sons entering or reentering on active 
duty after August 1, 1961. 

Seventh. A bill to provide for the more 
effective participation in the Reserve 
components of the Armed Forces. The 


basic purpose of this law is to make 
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participation in the Reserve components. 
The act contains five major revisions to 


existing laws relating to the Reserve 
components and the National Guard. 


FOREIGN AID 


The Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, 
which authorizes the appropriations of 
funds is positive evidence of the interest 
which the United States has in assisting 
the peoples and governments of nations 
throughout the world who are less for- 
tunate than we, and particularly those 
nations whose people are willing to help 
themselves and preserving their freedom. 

This act is a milestone in the foreign 
relations of the United States com- 
parable to the legislation authorizing the 
Marshall plan 13 years ago. 

President Kennedy proposed to the 
American people and to the nations of 
the world that we undertake together a 
decade of development in which the in- 
dustrialized nations would assist the 
peoples of the newly independent and 
less-developed nations of the world in 
their own efforts for peaceful economic 
and social progress. In order that the 
United States might undertake a posi- 
tion of leadership in this great program 
for progress, the President asked the 
Congress to enact the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961. 

The heart of the program for which 
the President asked was authority for a 
great program of development loans. In 
order that it might be clear to the world 
that the United States is indeed com- 
mitted to leadership in the decade of 
development and to provide other na- 
tions with the assurances necessary for 
their own planning, the President asked 
that the Congress provide authority for 
the loan program for a period of 5 years 
and that the Congress also provide the 
authority necessary to make long-term 
commitments to the less-developed na- 
tions against which they might plan 
more surely for their own progress. 

The Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 
provides that authority. For the first 
time United States development assist- 
ance has been put upon an assured basis 
of 5-year duration. For the first time 
the Congress has specifically granted the © 
President the authority to give commit- 

ments to friendly countries that over a 
period of 5 years we would provide aid to 


them in specified amounts. The legisla- 


tion declares that: 

Whenever the President determined that 
it is important to the advancement of U.S. 
interests and in order to further 
the purpose of this title, and in recognition 


of the need for reasonable advance assur- | 


ances in the interest of orderly and effective 
execution of long-term plans and programs 
of development assistance, he is authorized 
to enter into agreements committing, under 
the terms and conditions of this title, funds 
authorized to be appropriated under this 
title, subject only to the annual appropria- 
tion of such funds. 


The conference report on the bill con- 
tained this further statement of legisla- 
tive intent: 

It is understood that the conferees re- 
gard the language in the bill as authority 
for the Executive to make commitments 
which will be honored by the Congress un- 
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less there is evidence of obvious bad man- 
agement or the other country has failed to 
meet its responsibilities. 


These terms met with the approval of 
the administration. On August 29 Pres- 
ident Kennedy commented: 

The compromise which the Senate-House 
conferees have worked out is wholly satis- 
factory. It gives the U.S. Government au- 
thority to make commitments for long-term 
development programs with reasonable as- 
surances that these commitments will be 
met. In providing 5 years of substantial 
authorization, the conferees have recognized 


the magnitude of the need in the develop- 


ing countries. In insuring specific authority 
to enter into commitments with these coun- 
tries the conferees have recognized the ne- 
cessity for this Government to give assurance 
that assistance will be forthcoming over a 
period of years. The agreement reached by 
the conferees today is an important decision 
both for the United States and the free 
world. 


While the legislation represented a 
compromise under which the Congress 
provided the President with the long- 
term commitment authority which he 
had declared essential to U.S. leadership 


in the world and under which the Con- 


gress retained its power over appropria- 
tions, nevertheless this is the first time 
the Congress gave such authority to a 
President, and this compromise is de- 
cidedly in the direction of the recom- 
mendations of the President. It is clear 
that the funds to meet the commitments 
made by the President must come from 


appropriations as authorized in the leg- 


islation. It is equally clear that the Con- 
gress has accepted a moral obligation to 
appropriate in the future the funds 
which will be necessary to meet com- 
mitments made by the President under 
the authority granted by the Congress 
unless there should occur some most un- 
usual and unforeseen reasons by our GOv- 
ernment to withhold future appropria- 
tions in connection with any commit- 
ments that may be made. 

For this lending program the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 authorized appro- 
priations of $1,200 million for the first 


“year and $1,500 million for each of the 
following 4 years. These funds are to re- 


main available until expended and au- 
thorizations unused by appropriations 
will remain available for future appro- 
priations. 

These sums are greater than have 
ever been previously. authorized for de- 
velopment lending yet they are to be 
considered not as a ceiling but as a floor. 
The President is invited to return to 


the Congress in succeeding years to ask 


additional authorizations and appropri- 
ations of funds as he may find required 
by the interests of the United States. 
The authorizations of $1,500 million in 


each of the 4 coming years represent, 


however, the assurance of the Congress 
that the President may make commit- 
ments for assistance in such future years 
up to these amounts in the knowledge 
that the U.S. Congress will honor the 
commitments by the appropriation of 
necessary funds. 

In order to provide the American aid 
program with the most effective admin- 
istration possible the Congress has 
granted the President authority to es- 
tablish a unified administration for the 
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whole economic aid program. Programs 
formerly administered by the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration, the 
Development Loan Fund, and otherwise 
may now be placed under a unified 
Agency for International Development. 
The Congress has provided the Presi- 
dent with authority to appoint an official 
with the rank of an Under Secretary of 
State as Administrator of this new 
Agency for International Development— 
AID—reporting directly to the Secretary 
of State and to the President and having 
as his assistants two Deputy Directors 
of the rank of Deputy Under Secretary 
of State and nine assistant administra- 
tors with the rank of Assistant Secreta- 
ries of State. This action by the Con- 
gress should provide the AID adminis- 
tration with the ability to attract men 
of the highest caliber to join in the 
administration of this vital function of 
our foreign relations. 

The new legislation has consolidated 
former categories of assistance into a 
new category of supporting assistance. 
Among other purposes this will assist 
those nations who in cooperation with 
our own military assistance program are 
engaging in military efforts greater than 
they can support without our help. The 
new legislation will continue and 
strengthen the point 4 program origi- 
nated by former President Truman. It 
is continued as part of the program of 
development grants which will be di- 
rected toward the strengthening of 
human resources in developing countries 
through programs of education, health, 
and training in many fields essential to 
the progress of these nations. Develop- 
ment grant funds will help carry forward 
programs of community development, 
land reform, agricultural credit, sanita- 
tion and health facilities, urban and 
rural housing, and similar programs 


fundamental to social progress. New 


legislation continues the leadership of 
the United States in the United Nations 
Technical Assistance and Special Fund. 


It provides funds for our part in the work | 


of the United Nations to bring order and 
peace out of chaotic conditions in the 
Congo. It provides funds to continue 
the U.S. assistance to the refugees in 
the Middle East and to help in their re- 
settlement. Contributions are author- 
ized to other United Nations activities 
such as the Emergency Fund in the 
Middle East, the Children’s Fund, the 
malaria eradication program of the 
World Health Organization, the inter- 
national atomic energy program, and 
others. 

The new legislation authorizes for the 
first time a program of development re- 
search to analyze the problems of devel- 
opment with a thoroughness never before 
possible and to apply the principles of 
research, well established in industry, to 
the more efficient conduct of our eco- 
nomic and social development programs. 

The new aid legislation also provides 
encouragement and incentives to private 
enterprise never before authorized. It is 
a@ basic policy of the administration, 
which Congress has accepted, to encour- 
age the participation of private enter- 


prise in the effort undertaken by the 


Government to advance economic growth 
in the newly developing countries. The 
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new legislation expands existing guar- 
antees and provides for the first time an | 
all-risk guarantee, on any experimental 
basis, to insure against losses of invest- 
ment for any reason, up to 75 percent of 
the investment. The new act also pro- 
vides newly authorized assistance to pri- 
vate investors in locating investment op- 
portunities. The act is especially mind- 
ful of the interest and potential con- 
tribution of small business and gives the 
President specific authority to assist 
American small business to participate 
in the program. 

The second portion of the new legisla- 
tion, the International Peace and Se- 
curity Act, directs our military assist- 
ance not only toward protection of the 
free world from the older forms of Com- 
munist bloc aggression, but toward the 
new and more dangerous forms of Com- 
munist aggression: infiltration, and 
guerrilla warfare, and internal agitation. 
The legislation authorizes $1,700 million 
for military assistance and provides for 
the first time an additional special au- 
thority to the President to draw upon 
defense stocks up to the value of $300 
million for military assistance purposes 
should the vital interests of the United 
States require it. This is a matter of 
great importance. 

The Foreign Assistance and Related 
Agencies Appropriation Act, 1962, ap- 
propriated, for the foreign aid program, 
the largest sum made available in 8 
years. The total new obligational au- 
thority is $3,878 million; together with 
the carryover of unobligated balances, 
and $30 million for the newly established 
Peace Corps, the funds made available 
total $4,014 million. These funds, 
though below the President’s request, 
will make possible the vigorous initiation 
of the decade of development. | 

If additional funds are necessary be- 
fore the end of the present fiscal year, 
the President can submit a supplemental 
Po and Congress will respond favor- 
ably. 

In addition, appropriations for foreign 
ce programs will be referred to 
under “Agriculture.” 


The country and the free world are 
heartened by the outstanding leadership 
of President Kennedy—the strength and 
firmness of his policies and actions. 

The President has evidenced such 
leadership in many ways: his recognition 
of the world situation by sharply in- 
creasing appropriations for our national 
defense, his firm stand on the Berlin 
crisis, and only a few weeks ago by his 
historic address to the General Assembly 
of the United Nations. As a result of his 
address, our country has regained lead- 
ership throughout the world. 

The President’s address was a sound 
appeal to world reason, based on sound 
logic, expressed with courage in a divided 
and somewhat frustrated world. He 
spoke as a statesman looking into the 
future. 

The President’s address is the “bea- 
con light” for all who fearlessly seek a 
future world of peace. 

His address was one of deep idealism 
that should particularly be heeded by 
and receive in the United Nations the 
support of all non-Communist nations, 
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especially small nations and those which 
have recently emerged from colonialism. 
- "The President’s address was also a 
practical one, as it was a sharp warning 
to international communism bent on 
world domination to “stop, look, and 


listen.” 
LATIN AMERICAN AID 


On May 27 the President signed a bill 
appropriating $500 million for the inter- 
American social and economic coopera- 
tion program, and $100 million for the 
Chilean reconstruction and rehabilita- 
tion program in fiscal 1961—Public Law 
87—-41—definite steps to furnish concrete 
support to his alliance for progress. 

This is a program of major importance 
to President Kennedy in carrying out his 
far-reaching policy of strengthening our 
friendship with American nations in 
Central and South America through 
loans and grants for economic progress 
‘of their people and for political stability 
‘and strength. The Congress quickly 
responded to the request of the President. 


Earlier steps had been taken, prece- — 


dent to the appropriations granted in 
‘ Public Law 87-41. Congress had au- 
thorized the programs in August 1960— 
Public Law 86-735—and the United 
States had subscribed to the Act of 
Bogota, agreeing to join 18 other Amer- 
ican Republics in promoting economic 
‘and social development in the Western 
‘Hemisphere. On January 18, 1961, for- 


‘mer President Eisenhower requested | 


without success $500 million to imple- 
ment the inter-American social and eco- 
nomic cooperation program. President 
Kennedy repeated that request, and also 
asked for $100 million for the Chilean 
‘reconstruction and rehabilitation pro- 


gram, in his March 14 message to 


-- gress on Latin America. 
The appropriation act of May 27, 1961, 
‘contained-the following distribution of 
funds: 
BPirst, $394 million to the Inter-Ameri- 
‘can Development Bank to establish a 


revolving fund for loans for housing, — 


land reform, water and sanitation proj- 
‘ects. These loans are payable in the 
currency of the borrowing nations; 

§$eeond, $100 million to the Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration, 
chiefly for grants for public health and 
education; 

- Third, $6 million to the Economic and 
Social Council of the Organization of 
American States for assistance in im- 
proving economic institutions and con- 


ducting long-term national development — 


planning; and 

Fourth, $100 million for loans to Chile 
for reconstruction and rehabilitation of 
the earthquake-damaged areas of south- 
ern Chile. — 
A new Caribbean Organization—suc- 
cessor to the Caribbean Commission— 
was accepted by the United States in an 
act passed during the present session. 
The agreement for the establishment of 
the Caribbean Organization was signed 
June 21, 1960, by France, the Nether- 
lands, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States. The four countries had 


been members of the Commission which — 


had served as advisers on economic, so- 
cial, and cultural matters for the area 
1046. the Commission was created in 
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The establishment of the new organi- 
zation gives its members greater stature 
and demonstrates to the world a process 
for extending local autonomy. 

DOMESTIC LEGISLATION EXTENDED UNEMPLOY- 
MENT COMPENSATION ACT OF 1961 

The Democratic Party by its record 
has always recognized that a strong and 
virile family life in our country means a 
strong America. President Kennedy and 
the Democratic Party can be. proud of 
the legislation passed during the first 
session that has strengthened the eco- 
nomic outlook of millions of American 
families. On the domestic front there 


is no more finer task a political party _ 


could be dedicated to than this. 

Early in the present session the Con- 
gress passed three acts intended to fur- 
nish prompt relief to workers out of em- 
ployment in the recession. 

The first major bill proposed by the 


new Democratic administration to deal 


with the recession was enacted as the 
Temporary Extended Unemployment 
Compensation Act of 1961. An act ex- 
tending similar benefits to unemployed 
railroad workers under the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act supplement- 
ed the first measure. A third law au- 
thorized temporary grants to the States 
to finance inclusion of the dependent 


children of unemployed workers under 


the Federal-State 

The President’s statement on signing 
the temporary extended unemployment 
compensation bill. contained, in brief 
form, a summary of the purposes and 


public-assistance 


the effects of its provisions, muted in 


part as follows: 
This program will immediately provide 


economic help for some 700 000 jobless 


workers and their families whose rights to 
receive regular unemployment insurance 
benefits under State law are exhausted. 


Within the next year it will provide bene- 


fit payments to an additional 2% million 
workers who are expected to exhaust their 

This Temporary Extended Unemployment 
Compensation Act will add almost $1 billion 
to the Nation’s purchasing power in the next 
15 months. These dollars will be hard-work- 
ing dollars. They will be spent almost im- 
mediately—for food, for shelter, for the bare 


‘ necessities.. These dollars will flow into our 
stores, into our factories, onto our farms. 


This act is important, because it will pro- 
vide much-needed help to over 3 million 
American workers and their families. It is 
important also because it will add hard- 
working dollars to the Nation’s purchasing 
power. But important as it is, it is but a 
temporary measure to alleviate an immediate 
need. We must move forward with other and 
more permanent programs to invigorate our 


‘economy so that our free enterprise system 
. can reach the level of production and em- 


ployment which is its obligation and which 
its capacity and tradition promise. 


The second measure authorized the 


‘Railroad Retirement Board to extend 
duration of benefits by 50 percent to 


workers who had exhausted normal ben- 
efits under the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act. It was estimated that 
60,000 or more workers would be eligible. 

In both measures provision was made 
for repayment of Federal funds ad- 
vanced to cover payment of benefits, by 


increasing temporarily the Federal un- 


employment taxes levied on employers. 
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‘The third act made families of unem- 


ployed workers with dependent children 
temporarily eligible for Federal public 


assistance payments. It was estimated 
that about 750,000 children and 250,000 
adults would receive benefits during the 
14-month duration of the program, at 
a probable cost of $200 million. Addi- 
tional costs of $15 million were expected 
from other provisions of the bill which 
increased Federal payments for medical 
aid to public assistance recipients and 
for aid for children placed in foster 
homes. 
MINIMUM WAGE LEGISLATION 


The passage this session of the fair 
labor standards amendments of 1961 
represents one of our most significant 
actions in the field of domestic legisla- 
tion. I have long been an advocate of 
legislation whose purpose is to assure 


that living wages are paid to all our 


citizens. During debate on this legisla- 
tion on the floor this session, I recalled 


My experiences with our late distin- 


guished Congresswoman Mary T. Nor- 
ton, of New Jersey, in waging the fight 


.in 1938 for the passage of the first mini- 
mum wage law, the Fair Labor Stand- 


ards Act. The 1961 amendments rep- 
resent the third time the minimum wage 


has been raised since the original act 
.was passed. Under the provisions of the 
act, the minimum wage of persons previ- 


ously covered was raised from $1 an 
hour to $1.15 an hour during the first 


.2 years that the amendment went into 
effect and to $1.25 an hour thereafter. 


Persons not previously covered who now 


came under the act qualified for a 
slightly different wage scale—$1 an hour 
-during the first 3 years after the amend- 


ment went into effect, $1.15 during the 
fourth year, and $1.25 an hour there- 
after. The newly covered persons also 


.qualified for overtime pay on a scale 


slightly different from that of those 
already covered. 
Several new procedents were estab- 


-lished by the 1961 legislation: In the 


first place, coverage under the law was 


- expanded for the first time since 1938. 
_An estimated 3,624,000 additional work- 
ers, most of them in the retail trades, 


came under the provisions of the law. 


‘The inclusion of retail and service work- 


ers for the first time was a second prec- 
edent. In general, all employees of re- 


tail or service enterprises that maintain 
one or more stores, have an overall gross 


annual sales volume of $1 million, and 
buy annually at least $250,000 worth of 
goods which have been moved in inter- 
state commerce come under the act. 
Unfortunately, some categories of busi- 


messes were specifically exempted and 


efforts will be made in the future to in- 
clude them. The introduction of the 
dollar-volume-of-business test as a 
criterion was another feature wherein 
the new legislation differed from the 
previous law; and finally, the concept 
of “establishment coverage,’ whereby 
all employees of a covered firm came 
under the law, regardless of whether 
or not they are personally engaged in 
activities classified as interstate com- 
merce. 

The new minimum wage legislation 
went into effect on September 3 of this 
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year. Soon additional millions of work- 
ers will see the effects in increased pay 
envelopes and buying power. As Presi- 
dent Kennedy pointed out in a state- 
ment issued the day the new law went 
into effect: 

All fair employers know that a minimum 
wages does not harm the economy, but on 
the contrary helps eliminate unfair com- 
petition. In the months and years to come, 
I can see important gains for the whole 
economy resulting from this improvement 
to the living and wormage standards of our 
people. 

AGRICULTURE 

The legislation classified under the 
heading of “Agriculture” is, of course, 
of primary interest to our citizens whose 
occupation is farming or an industry re- 
lated to it. Agriculture is the Nation’s 
largest industry and the Congress in 


every session is deeply concerned with 


any legislation which affects such an im- 
portant sector of our economy, But the 
interest of farmers in these laws is 
scarcely greater than that of the con- 
sumers of their products and of the other 
great industries—transportation, steel, 
public utilities, and automobile, nor can 
urban areas divorce themselves from an 
interest in agricultural legislation, so- 
called, as being directed only to rural 
areas. 

_ So complex and far reaching are the 
subjects dealt with in this field that no 
session of Congress ever adjourns with 
the comfortable feeling that most prob- 
lems have been solved by their just-con- 
cluded work. I know that we have not 
solved all the problems of agriculture as 
we adjourn this year, and that we must 
continue work when we meet again for 
the 2d session e. the 87th Congress next 
January. 

But I do have great pride in what we 
have been able to accomplish, and by 
“we” I mean an executive branch and a 
Congress working together with the 
same purpose. We can point to at least 
one concrete evidence in support of our 
pride. For many years the farm econ- 
omy has been fighting a _ cost-price 
squeeze which now has been rewarded. 
The index of prices received for farm 
products rose by almost 2 percent during 
the month ending August 15 and by 3 
percent during the following month. 
This striking change can be directly at- 
tributed to laws passed by the Ist ses- 
sion of the 87th Congress. 

Of the many laws dealing with agri- 
culture, particular attention is called to 
two measures: first, the emergency feed 
grains program; and, second, the Ompi- 
bus Agricultural Act. 

Immediately after Congress came —. 
session it was necessary to take up the 
feed grains problem, becasue the time 
was not far off when crops must be 
planted. The enormous surplus of 
wheat and feed grain, it was feared, 
would be increased if the 1961 crops were 
not reduced in some way. Oversupply 
and low prices were depressing the agri- 
cultural industry and taxpayers were 
having to pay for holding nearly $4 bil- 
lion of grains. 

Without going: into the details of the 
Feed Grain Act, signed into law on 
March 22, 1961, its provisions and pur- 


poses may be briefly stated. A 1-year 
emergency program provided specific in- 
centives for farmers to reduce their pro- 
duction of feed grain, making the law of 
supply and demand work for the farm- 
ers. A voluntary cut in acreage and 
crops of feed grains was provided, with 
increased price-support payments to 
participants in the program for certain 
crops. Farmers responded enthusiasti- 
cally and feed grains production for 1961 
has been brought to a reasonable rate. 
It is estimated that about $750 ion, 
in 1961, will be added to the 1960 income 
of producers of corn, grain sorghum, 
oats, barley, and soybeans. 

Having completed the emergency feed- 
grains program for 1961 early in the 
spring, attention was directed to the very 
difficult problem of devising general 
farm legislation which would be applica- 
ble to the 1962 crop. It is impossible to 
describe in brief space the different, 
even the clashing, viewpoints of the pro- 
ponents and opponents expressed during 
the consideration of this measure. The 
act which was finally passed and signed 
by the President on August 8 was de- 


scribed by Representative D.. 


Coo.ey, of North Carolina, chairman of 
the House Committee on Agriculture, as 
“the most important piece of legislation, 
in the interest of farmers, to be enacted 
in a decade.” Secretary of Agriculture 
Orville L. Freeman stated that he re- 
garded the act as “the most constructive 
and promising farm legislation in many 
years,” and President Kennedy called it 
“a major step toward a sound agricul- 
tural economy and a better life for the 
farmers of the country.”’ 

Even a brief summary of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1961 would be too lengthy 
for inclusion in the present report. Title 
I, dealing with supply adjustment and 
price stabilization permits the Secretary 
of Agriculture to consult with farmers 
and farm commodity organizations in 
developing agricultural programs. Pro- 
ducers are permitted to retire up to 40 
percent of wheat allotments, 10 percent 
mandatory and 30 percent voluntary, or 


10 acres, whichever is greater. The act 


establishes payments under the wheat 
control program at 45 percent for the 
mandatory reduction and 60 percent for 
the voluntary reduction. The 1962 feed- 
grains program is defined in title I; the 
regional marketing order authority is ex- 
tended to all agricultural commodities 
not specifically excluded; and the Na- 
tional Wool Act is extended from March 
31, 1962, to March 31, 1966. Title II ex-. 
tended the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954 from 
December 31, 1961, to December 31, 1964, 
with increased authorizations and other 
implementing provisions. Title III con- 
tained the Consolidated Farmers Home 
Administration Act of 1961. Title IV ex-- 
tended to December 31, 1971, the final 
date for entering into contracts under 
the Great Plains conservation program; 


extended the school milk programs 


through June 30, 1967; and extended the 
Veterans and Armed Forces dairy pro- 
grams through December 31 1964. 

The Congress enacted several addi- 
tional enciecanune laws in its 1961 ses- 
sion, 
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The agricultural appropriation law for 
fiscal 1962 contained items totalling 
nearly $6 billlion—almost $2 billion more 
than the funds for 1961. The increase 
was largely due to the foreign assistance 
programs which, for the first time, were 
put on a pay-as-you-go basis by appro- 
priation of funds for the current year. 
Previously the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration had been merely reimbursed for 
the cost of farm surpluses disposed of 
abroad under Public Law 480, the Agri- 


' cultural Trade Development and Assist- 


ance Act of 1954, and for related foreign 
programs. 

The major items in the appropriations 
for fiscal 1962 were as follows: 
Agricultural Department__._. $1, 397, 934; 500 
Poreign assistance pro- 


grams_-_--. - 1,600, 000, 000 
Reimbursement to CCC__... 2,969, 525, 000 
Interior Department, grain 

for migratory waterfowl__-_ 35, 000 

_ 5, 967, 494, 500 


In addition, the law authorized the 


following: 
Million 

Agricultural conservation program, | 


Farmers Home Administration loans. 318 


Public Law 87-15 of the present ses- 
sion provided for extension of the Sugar 
Act of 1948 from March 31, 1961, to June 
30, 1962. 

In the second session of the 86th Con- 
gress in 1960, Public Law 86—592 author- 
ized the President to set the Cuban sugar 
quota for the balance of the calendar 
year 1960 and for the first 3 months of 
1961 at any level not in excess of the 
Cuban quota under the basic quota sys- 
tem of the Sugar Act, and it directed 
the manner in which replacement sup- 
plies of sugar were to be obtained upon 
reduction of the Cuban quota. Under 
this act the Cuban quota has been re- 
duced to zero. 

The 1962 measure (Public Law 87-15) 
did not change the basic provisions of 


the law but two amendments to the 


emergency authority were included: (1) 
the President was no longer obliged to 
purchase any part of the sugar formerly 
supplied by Cuba from any country with 
which the United States does not main- 
tain diplomatic relations; and (2) in the 
above-quota foreign purchases consid- 


eration should be given to countries of 


the Western Hemisphere and to those 
countries purchasing our agricultural 
commodities. 

Obviously this legislation is more than 
an agricultural law, because its implica- 
tions for our relationships with Cuba 
and with the Dominican Republic in 
particular, and with other sugar-produc- 
ing countries, are very important. Sev- 
eral proposals for making substantial 
changes in the basic Sugar Act will be 
considered in the 1962 session at which 
time preferred consideration will be 
given to permanent legislation relating 
to quota adjustments for foreign sup- 
plies and to expansion of domestic sugar 
production. 

A number of other important measures 
relating to agriculture have become law, 
including the following: — 


| 
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Public Law 87-8, increasing the ceiling 
for loans from the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration. 

Public Law 87-10, to extend the time 
for application of the 1959 amendment 
to the Federal Nematocide, Fungicide, 
and Rodenticide Act. 

Public Law 87-28, amending title I of 
Public Law 480 to provide $2 billion of 
additional authority during 1961. 

- Public Law 87-33, providing temporary 
release and reapportionment of pooled 
acreage allotments. 

Public Law 87-37, transferring cotton 
- acreage allotments from flooded areas. 
Public Law. 87-62, relating to emer- 
gency hay harvesting on conservation 
reserve acreage in drought areas. 

Public Law -87—67, expanding the spe- 
cial milk program for children and ex- 
tending it to June 30, 1962. 


Public 87-104, extending the wheat. 


referendum time to August 26, 1961. 

Public Law 87-106, extending emer- 
gency livestock loans. 

Public Law 87-127, dealing with sur- 
plus grain sales in disaster areas, under 
the Soil Bank Act. 

Public Law 87-152, authorizing the use 
by States of surplus grain for emergency 
use in the feeding of resident game birds 
and other wildlife. 

Public Law 87-200, providing for the 
lease and transfer of tobacco acreage 
allotments, from one farmer to another 
in the same county, for the 1962 and 
' 1963 crop years. 

Public Law 209, initiating a program 
for the eradication of hog cholera, at an 

estimated cost of $2.5 million. | 
_. Extension for 2 years of the Mexican 
_ farm worker: ro—program. 
HOUSING 


of major importance, the enactment 
this session of the Housing Act of 1961 
and certain other related housing legis- 
lation will exert a long-range effect on 
many classes of individuals, particularly 
those in the middle and lower income 
ranges, who are ineligible for public 
housing and who up until now have been 
unable to afford to buy their own homes. 
This is another illustration of legislation 
passed by the Democratic Party to 


strengthen the family life of millions 


of American families. On June 30 Presi- 
dent Kennedy signed the most compre- 
hensive housing act ever passed by Con- 
gress. The following is a brief sketch 
of the major provisions of the act. . 
Under new housing programs, five 
categories of mortgage loans were es- 
tablished that. could be insured by the 
Federal Housing Administration. Limi- 
ted-interest loans are made to commer- 
cial developers, for construction or re- 
habilitation of sales and rental housing 
for moderate-income families. Persons 


‘buying new homes costing up to $15,000. 


now have lower down payments and 


longer terms—in some cases up to 40 


years—in which to pay for their homes. 
Especially favorable financing arrange- 
ments are available to nonprofit organ- 
izations and public. agencies for con- 
struction or rehabilitation of multiple- 


family rental dwellings—apartments— 


for moderate-income families. Funds 
are available on loan for improvement 
of existing dwellings within urban re- 
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- newal areas. Loans are also available 


on cooperative apartments, where the 
units are individually owned. 

The new legislation increased the 1959 
authorization of a $50 million revolving 
loan fund to $125 million, to be used to 
make direct loans to nonprofit organi- 
zations for construction of housing for 
the elderly. It also authorized the Pub- 
lic Housing Administration to contract 
for an additional 100,000 public housing 
units. 

An additional $2 billion in Federal cap- 
ital grants for urban renewal’ projects 
was authorized with $25 million of this 
amount reserved for Federal grants to 
local agencies to apply towards the cost 
of mass-transportation demonstration 
projects, and $25 million for low-rate 
loans by the Small Business Adminis- 
tration to small businesses which are 
forced to vacate by urban-renewal proj- 
ects or by other governmental actions. 

One billion two hundred million dol- 
lars was added to the revolving fund for 
loans to colleges, universities, and hos- 
pitals for the construction of housing. 

The community facilities loan fund for 
local water, gas, and sewage plant im- 
provements was raised from $150 million 
to $650 million, with $50 million set aside 
for the construction of mass-transporta- 
tion systems. 

Under another title of the act a num- 
ber of changes were made in the Na- 
tional Housing Act, including authoriza- 
tion to the Federal National Mortgage 
Association to borrow for its special as- 
sistance program an additional $750 mil- 


lion; expansion of the existing home . 


improvement loan guarantee program: 
easement of terms for Federal Housing 
Administration home mortgage insur- 
ance by extending the maturity date of 
mortgages on new homes and lowering 
required downpayment; and others. 

To help States and localities to acquire 
land in and around urban centers for 
recreational, conservation, scenic, and 
historic purposes, the act authorized $50 
million in Federal grants. 

And, finally, the farm housing program 


was extended for 4 years and the exist- 


ing $207 million authorization was in- 
creased by $200 million. 

From the above summary, which de- 
scribes only the more significant aspects 
of the legislation, one can readily grasp 
the comprehensiveness of the Housing 
Act of 1961. It is certainly true as Presi- 
dent Kennedy said, that the legislation 
“provides an opportunity for a giant step 
nA a better cities and improved hous- 
Any summary of action by Congress 
this session relating to housing would be 
incomplete without mention of the ac- 
tion taken to extend the time limits of 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act per- 
taining to World War IT and Korean war 
veterans. On July 7 President Kennedy 
signed into law a bill to amend existing 


legislation to extend the time in which 


veterans may apply for guaranteed and 
direct home loans, and providing $1.2 
billion over the next 6 years for direct 
home loans. The bill also increases the 
maximum amount available to an in- 
dividual through direct loan from 


- $13,500 to $15,000. Under the new law. 


October 13 


a veteran will be eligible for a GI loan 
for 10 years from the date of his dis- 
charge, plus an additional year of eligi- 
bility for each 3 months of active war- 
time service. The new cutoff dates for 
World War I veterans will be from July 
25, 1962, to July 25, 1967; for the Korean 
war veterans the new dates will be from 
January 31, 1965, to January 31, 1975. 
It may not be generally known that 
as of January 1, 1961, the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration has reported that a net 


profit of more than $59 million has been 


realized from loans to veterans under 
this program which have been made 
since the passage of the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944. 

SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS OF 1961 


Several important changes which lib- 
eralized provisions of the Social Secu- 
rity Act were incorporated in a measure 
which became law on June 30. The bill 
was signed by the President “with great 
satisfaction.” 

The principal effect of the new law is 
to increase social security benefits for 
some 4 million elderly persons, effective 
in September, 1961. The major provi- 
sions, briefly summarized, are as follows: 

First. Minimum benefits for retired 


workers under the Social Security Act > 


were increased from the present $33 to 
$40 per month. It is estimated that this 
will affect approximately 2,175,000 per- 
sons of retirement age. 

Second. Men will be permitted to re- 
tire at the age of 62, the present retire- 
ment age for women, at a lower rate 
than they would receive if they waited 
until age 65. In the first year, about 
560,000 persons are expected to receive 
benefits amounting to $440 million 
under this provision. 

Third. Widows and widowers of an in- 
sured worker will get 82% percent of 
his—or her—retirement benefits, instead 
of the present 75 percent. At an esti- 
mated cost of $105 million in the first 
year this will benefit more than 1% mil- 
lion persons. | 

Fourth. The new law sets the level of 
outside earnings of retired persons for 
which a dollar is deducted for each $2 
earned, at $1,201-$1,700. Below $1,200 
there is no deduction; above $1,700 such 
earnings are subject to dollar-for-dollar 
deductions. For example, a retired per- 
son earning $1,700 a year will be pen- 
alized $250 instead of $350 as at present. 

Fifth. Under an easing of qualifying 
requirements about 160,000 persons will 


be permitted to enter the program. A 


worker can now be insured if he was in a 


job covered by social security for one- | 


quarter of a year out of every four quar- 
ters since 1950, instead of one quarter 
out of three as at present. : 

Sixth. Funds for the Federal-State 
public assistance programs ‘were in- 
creased by $15.8 million over a 9-month 
period, starting October 1, 1961, and cer- 
tain changes were made in the formulas 
for Federal participation. Similar in- 
creases were made in the formulas for 
aid to the blind and disabled and those 
receiving medical care. 

Seventh. Increases in payroll taxes 
were provided, to go into effect on Janu- 
ary 1, 1962. The costs of the new pro- 
gram for the first year are estimated at 
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$825 million, and the new taxes are ex- 


pected to keep the program self-support- 


ing. Employer-employee taxes were | 


slightly increased in a sliding scale, thus 
maintaining an actuarial balance. 
Provisions were also included in this 
legislation for an increase in the Federal 
matching maximum for old-age assist- 


~ anee, aid to the blind, and aid to the 


permanently and totally disabled, and 
for the expenditure of Federal funds for 
temporary assistance to certain U.S. na- 


_tionals who have returned from foreign 


countries and are without immediately 


~ available resources, as well as certain 


provisions relating to extension of 


coverage. 
A news story in early September re- 


ported that one of the beneficiaries un- 
der the program of increased monthly 


payments to retired workers was a for- 
mer slave, Charlie Smith, 118 years old, 
of Polk City, FPla., the oldest person on 
the social security rolls. He is one of 
58 persons 100 or more years old who 
started receiving the increased benefits, 
available to some 3,700, 008 other elderly 
citizens. 
AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN OF UNEMPLOYED 
PARENTS 

This legislation added a new section to 
title IV of the Social Security Act to 
make available, during the period begin- 


ning May 1, 1961, and ending June 30, 
- 1962, Federal grants to States wishing 


to extend their aid-to-dependent-chil- 
dren programs to include needy chil- 
dren—and relatives caring for them—of 
unemployed parents, on the same basis as 
Federal grants are available to needy 
children—and relatives caring for 
them—who have been deprived of pa- 
rental support by the death, absence or 
incapacity of a parent. The bill in- 
cluded provisions designed to facilitate 
the employment of unemployed parents, 
or the retraining of such parents, if 
appropriate, and provisions to assure 
that aid is not provided when the parent 
has refused’ employment that it would 
be reasonable for him to accept. All 
existing provisions of the aid to depend- 


ent children program apply to the tem- 


porary expanded program, including, of 
course, the Federal-State matching 


formula. The legislation was recom- 


mended by the President as a part of his 
broad program to combat the then exist- 
ing recession and to relieve resulting 


hardships. 
CIVIL RIGHTS 


In this very important field, the Con- 
gress has taken action to extend the life 
of the Civil Rights Commission for an- 
other 2 years. A rider to the appro- 


priation bill for the State and Justice | 


Departments, the judiciary and related 
agencies—Public Law 87-—264—provided 
the authority for the extension of the 
life of the Civil Rights Commission until 
November 30, 1963. 

The record indicates that a majority 
of the Members of both Houses feel that 
the activities of the Commission, during 
the 4 years since its establishment in 
1957, have been worthwhile, and should 
not be terminated at this time, in fact, 
should be made permanent. The Com- 


‘mission is engaged in an extensive study 
concerning civil rights, and has already 


published comprehensive reports on vot- 
ing and education. 


An appropriation of $888,000 for the. 


activities of the Commission for fiscal 
1962 was included in the bill. 

In the executive branch, based upon 
existing law, and the authority there- 
under, the President, the Vice President, 
the Attorney General, and other execu- 
tive and independent agencies have made 
marked progress, particularly in the field 
of job opportunity and advancement, of 
Government contracts, in interstate 
commerce transportation, and in other 
directions, such as in the protection of 
voters’ rights, where the exercise of them 
are limited. But more is necessary to 


assure equal opportunity guaranteed to 


all by the Constitution. 

In connection with civil rights, it is 
significant to note that the only civil 
rights legislation passed since the Civil 
War were in the 85th and the 86th Con- 
gresses, both Democratic controlled. 

And yet, during the 83d Congress, 
Republican controlled, with former Pres- 
ident Eisenhower in the White House, 
the Republicans did not even report any 
kind of a civil rights bill out of com- 
mittee. 

EDUCATION 

Before reviewing the actions of Con- 
gress in the field of education, it may 
be useful to include a bit of background 
information. On February 20 of this 
year President Kennedy sent a message 
to the Congress in which he outlined a 
comprehensive program of Federal as- 
sistance in education. Stating that “our 


progress as a Nation can be no swifter | 


than our progress in education” and 
expressing the view that “a successful 
educational system requires the proper 
balance, in terms of both quality and 
quantity, of three elements: students, 
teachers, and facilities,” President Ken- 
nedy proposed a multipart program of 
long-range assistance to these three ele- 
ments. Included in his program were 
proposals for Federal assistance for 
teachers’ salaries and classroom con- 
struction for public elementary and 
secondary schools—nonpublic schools 
were specifically excluded—assistance in 
the construction of college and univer- 
sity facilities; and assistance to college 
and university students. Subsequently, 
the President also made a request for a 
number of specific revisions in the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act, and in 
the impacted areas laws—Public Law 815 


and 874, 8lst Congress. Shortly there-| 


after, bills to implement the President’s 
far-reaching. programs were introduced 
in the Congress. 

It soon became apparent, when con- 
sideration of this legislation began, that 
wide differences of opinion existed 
among the Members of Congress con- 
cerning the matter of Federal aid to edu- 
cation. These differences in view were 
so fundamental, and the complexities of 
the legislation so numerous that it was 
impossible to get the full program en- 
acted this year. Nor was it possible to 
reach agreement in a second attempt 
to enact somewhat less comprehensive 
measures. 

While these legislative efforts were 
going on, certain provisions of Public 
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Laws 815 and 874 expired and institu- 
tions of learning all over the country in 
areas that have become impacted be- 
cause of Federal activities were vitally 


affected. In addition, the National De- 


fense Education Act upon which hun- 
dreds of thousands of students in in- 
stitutions of higher education and the 
institutions themselves have turned for 
financial assistance was slated to expire 
at the end of the present fiscal year. 
Congress, therefore, voted a 2-year ex- 
tension of Public Laws 815 and 874 of 
the 8lst Congress and of the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958. The new 
legislation contemplates a total expendi- 
ture for education for the next 2 years, 
under programs already in progress, of 


approximately $902,992,000. The Sup- 


plemental Appropriations Act for fiscal 
1962 contains appropriations of an addi- 
tional $70,000 for defense educational ac- 
tivities, $145,593,000 for payments to 
school districts—to extend Public Law 
874—and $30 million for assistance for 
school construction—to extend Public 
Law 815. These amounts are in addition 
to the sum of $211,557,000 already appro- 
priated by Public Law 87-290 for fiscal 
year 1962 for defense educational activi- 
ties. 

With passage of this legislation, Con- 
gress has thus made possible the contin- 


“uation of programs of assistance for the 


construction and maintenance and op- 
eration of schools in impacted areas, in- 
cluding teachers’ salaries. It has also 
assured continuation of funds for the 
many worthwhile programs included in 
the National Defense Education Act— 
viz, student loans; national defense fel- 
lowships; financial assistance for 
strengthening science, mathematics and 
modern foreign language instruction; 
guidance, counseling, and testing of sec- 
ondary school students; language de- 
velopment; research in audiovisual 
media for educational purposes; area vo- 
cational educational programs; and im- 
provement of statistical services. . 

Also, title IV of the Housing Act of 
1961 which provided for an annual in- 
crease in the loan authorization for col- 
lege housing facilities of $30 million for 
the years 1961 through 1964. While 
most of these funds will be used for the 
construction of college dormitories, some 
will also be spent for dining halls, cafe- 
terias, student centers, and so forth. 
Loans for construction of housing facili- 


ties for interns and student nurses ioe 


also be available. 
HEALTH LEGISLATION 


On February 6, 1961, the President sent 
a special message to the Congress which 
included his requests for major legisla- 
tion on health and hospital care. One 
of these was for the expansion and im- 
provement of community health facili-. 
ties through increased Federal assistance 
to the States and local areas. 

In response to a special message of 
President Kennedy, the Congress en- 
acted the Community Health Services 
and Facilities Act of 1961. Assistance 
was provided in three general areas— 
community health services, nursing 
homes, and hospital and other medical 
research and construction. 
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-. The question of the health of our peo- 

ple is of oe yey: interest to President 

Kennedy and the Congress. The action 
taken —_ a wide field including hos- 
pital and other medical research and 
construction, for increased Federal 
grants-in-aid to the States for construc- 
tion of nursing homes, for increased an- 
nual authorization for community 
health services. 

An excellent record has been made 
in the first session in these important 
fields meaning so much to all of our 
people. Furthermore, the progress made 
in medical research will benefit all man- 
kind due to our wise policy of making 
medical progress available to people 
everywhere, for illness, sickness, and 
disease are worldwide. 

A second méasure extends for 4 years 
the present program of $5 mililon for 
grants and scholarships for training of 
practical nurses under the Vocational 
Education Act of 1946. 

The appropriations for the major 
health programs of the Federal Govern- 
‘ment are contained in two acts—the Ap- 
propriation Act for the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare for fis- 
cal 1962, and the Supplemental Appro- 
-priation Act for fiscal 1962. 

In the first act the appropriation for 
‘the Public Health Service totaled $1,- 
240,052,000. Of this amount $738,335,000 
was given to the National Institutes of 
‘Health—$155,335,000 more than the 
President had requested. Another large 
- item—$203 million for hospital construc- 
tion under the Hill-Burton Act—repre- 
‘sented an increase of about $15 million 
over his request. Most of the remainder 
‘of the appropriation was allocated to the 
numerous programs of Federal grants- 
in-aid, administered by the Public — 


Service. 

The Supplemental Appropriation Act 
for fiscal 1962 contained items totaling 
-over $67 million, chiefly for grant-in-aid 


programs. 
Ome extremely important bill (H.R. 
4222 and S. 909) providing for medical 
care to the elder citizens was not acted 
-on in the just concluded session, but will 
continue to receive attention next year. 
‘The Committee on Ways and Means has 
held 2 weeks hearing and will give fur- 
ther consideration in the next session. 

President Kennedy has assigned the 
highest priority to it in his plans for the 
1962 administration’s legislative pro- 
‘gram. 

In the meantime, Congress increased 
support of community health services 
and facilities serves to furnish more 
assistance to the aged, pending decision 


on the legislation dealing specifically 


with the problem. 
FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


’. In a statement issued by President 
Kennedy upon the signing on June 29 
of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1961, 
the President paid tribute to the “dili- 
gent and conscientious work that was 
done by the Members of Congress” in 
working out the resolution of the many 
problems which were embodied in this 
legislation. The task which Congress 
faced was the provision of funds needed 
to permit the completion of the 41,000- 
mile Interstate Highway System by the 
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target date of 1972. Authorized by the 
new legislation was an additional $11.5 
billion needed to complete the program 
after hearings on the tax features by the 
Ways and Means Committee. Provision 
was made in the legislation for raising 
approximately $9.6 billion in additional 
revenues by increasing taxes on the var- 
ious highway users, particularly the 
trucking industry, and on the related 
rubber industries who manufacture tires 
and tubes, and soforth. In addition, the 
present Federal tax of 4 cents a gallon 
on gasoline which had been scheduled to 
revert to 3 cents a gallon on June 30, 
1961, was continued. At the same time 
all of the 10 percent manufacturers’ 
excise tax on trucks, buses, and trailers 


was diverted into the highway trust fund. 


Under the interstate highway pro- 
gram, the Federal Government supplies 
90 percent of the funds and the States 
supply the remaining 10 percent. The 
billboard bonus program -which allows 
the States an additional one-half of 1 
percent reduction in its matching funds 
provided they agree to regulate billboard 
advertising within 660 feet of certain 
sections of the highway system was ex- 
tended for an additional 2 years, through 
June 30, 1963. 


The legislation also provides an 


amount of $400 million to pay for an 
increase in Federal outlays for primary, 
secondary and urban roads, costs of 
which are shared equally by the Federal 
Government and the States. 

President K summarized the 
value of ae legislation when he re- 
marked: 

With the support provided by this act, the 
States and the Federal Government can con- 
tinue with the construction of the new high- 
Way system, a system which will increase our 
defense readiness, decrease the appalling 
highway accident toll, lower transportation 
costs, and stimulate economic development. 


Already we have evidence of the belief 
that the funds authorized by this legisla- 
tion can also serve to provide a boost 
for the entire economy. In mid-August 
1961, President Kennedy directed the 
Commerce Department to release im- 
mediately to the States more than $818 
million in Federal highway funds. This 
is the allocation for the second quarter 
of the 1962 fiscal year. These funds will 
permit the States to speed up planning 
and construction of the Interstate High- 
way System and of other highways 
financed by this legislation as well, and 
at the same time will put additional 
money in circulation thereby aiding the 
entire economy of the areas affected. 


SMALL BUSINESS LEGISLATION 


Because the funds for the Small Busi- 
ness Administration’s loan program were 
exhausted at the end of August, Congress 
appropriated an additional $20 million as 
a stopgap measure—Public Law 87-198— 
pending passage of bills providing funds 
and containing amendments to the 
Small Business Investment Act. 


Public Law 87-305 contains authoriza- 
tion for $725 million to be used for loans 
to small business—an increase of $105 
million over the current amount. This 
covers both the prime contract revolving 
fund and the business loan fund. The 
act authorizes the SBA, Department of 


‘rather small companies, 
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Defense, and General Services Adminis- 


tration to develop a small business sub- 
contracting program designed to give 


small concerns more business as subcon- 
tractors and supplies to prime contrac- 
tors or subcontractors performing under 
Government procurement contacts. It 
also provides that all prime contracts in 
excess Of $1 million and subcontracts in 
excess Of $500,000 must include provi- 
sions, first requiring that prime contrac- 
tors and subcontractors consult with 
SBA through the procuring agencies 
when requested to do so by the SBA, and 


second, enabling the SBA to obtain sub- | 


contracting information from the pro- 
curing agencies. Under the act, regula- 
tions issued by the Department of De- 
fense and General Services Administra- 
tion to implement the new subcontract- 
ing program must have the concurrence 
of the SBA, and if such concurrence can- 
not be obtained the matter must be sub- 
mitted to the President for final deci- 
sion. In summary, the purposes of the 
act are to increase the amounts available 
for regular business loans, to grant the 
SBA a greater role in Federal procure- 
ment policy, and to give small business 
investment companies greater access to 
capital. 

A second important act incorporates 
several major changes in the Small Bus- 
iness Investment Act, which gives tax 
shelter to companies established to aid 
small business. The amendments in the 
new law may be summarized briefly: 

First. Any one small business invest- 
ment company may invest not more 
than $500,000 in any small business con- 
cern without SBA approval; and no in- 
vestment may exceed 20 percent of the 
investment company’s combined capital 
and surplus. 

Second. The amount of subordinated 
5-percent debentures that the SBA may 
be required to purchase from a licensed 
investment company, matching equally 
the company’s equity capital, is raised 
from $150,000 to $400,000. An invest- 
ment company must have $300,000 to 


start business, and half that amount 


may come from such debentures. 

Third. The amount which the SBA 
may lend to all small business invest- 

ment companies is increased from $250 
million to $325 million. 

Pourth. A maximum of $4 million is 
set as the amount that an investment 
company, after having invested all its 
funds, may borrow. This loan may go 
up to half its paid-in capital and surplus. 

Fifth. The SBA may suspend a small 
business company for making false 


‘statements or for willful infraction of 


SBA rules. Formerly the only recourse 
was to the Federal courts. 

Sixth. Banks may now invest up to 2 
percent of their capital and surplus, in- 
stead of 1 percent as at present, in a 
small business investment company. 

There are now 360 small business in- 
vestment companies with a combined 
capital and surplus of more than $318 
million, of which the SBA has supplied 
nearly $43 million by buying subordi- 
nated debentures. Most of these are 
formed by 
groups of investors or banks, but 32 of 
them have offered shares for public sub- 
scription. The biggest company is Elec- 
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tronics Capital with capital and surplus 
of $33,300,000. 
THE JUDICIARY—LAW ENFORCEMENT 

The prompt administration of justice 
by our courts, as well as effective law 
enforcement to protect law abiding citi- 
zens, and to detect and prosecute crimes 
of all kind, particularly organized crime, 
with adequate laws to enable enforce- 
ment, is a matter of primary importance. 
The President and Attorney General 
Robert F. Kennedy are to be highly com- 
plimented for their leadership and af- 
firmative activity in these fields. 

The following measures were enacted 
into law: 

A bill siewidiins for 73 additional dis- 
trict and circuit judges. 

This act, one of major importance, will 
assure decongestion of the Federal court 
calendar, for justice delayed is justice 
denied. | 

In response to recommendations by 
Attorney General Kennedy for legisla- 
tion to combat organized crime and 


racketeering, and to meet criminal acts 


in other directions, legislation was en- 
acted: 

First. To prohibit travel or transpor- 
tation in commerce in aid of racketeer- 
ing enterprises. 

This act will prove a serious deterrent 
to such illegitimate enterprises as gam- 
bling, narcotics, liquor, and prostitu- 
tion businesses. 

Second. A bill with respect to the 
transmission of bets, wagers, and related 
information. 3 

This act will assist the various States 
and the District of Columbia in the en- 
forcement of their laws pertaining to 
gambling, bookmaking, and like offenses, 
and to aid in the suppression of organ- 
ized gambling activities by prohibiting 
the use of wire communication facilities 
which are or will be used for the trans- 
mission of bets or wagers and gambling 
information in interstate or foreign 
commerce. 

Third. A bill to provide means for the 
Federal Government to combat inter- 
state crime and to assist the States in 
the enforcement of their criminal laws 
by prohibiting the interstate transpor- 
tation of wagering paraphernalia. 

This act will prevent easy transporta- 
tion of wagering paraphernalia and will 
be most effective in combating organ- 
ized crime and racketeering. 

— Extending the Fugitive Felon 

This bill is an important part of major 
crime legislation. The Department of 
Justice clearly stated that this bill will 
strengthen the law enforcement, both 
State and Federal, against major crim- 
inal activities. 

Fifth. A bill to further protect the in- 
ternal security of the United States by 
providing penalties for malicious dam- 
age to certain communications facilities. 
This act is of major interest. It 
strengthens the criminal law against 
willful or malicious interference with or 
destruction of any communication facil- 
ities used or intended to be used for 


military or civil defense functions of the 


United States. 
Sixth. A bill amending the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act of 1938. 
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It happened that I introduced the orig- 
inal Foreign Agents Act. This bill is an- 
other important step in enforcing the 
security of the United States. 

- Seventh. A bill to prohibit the coun- 
terfeiting of State obligations in certain 
cases. 

This act will effectively deal with the 
problems being encountered by law en- 
forcement officials in the control of 
fraudulent State tax stamps and similar 
false evidence of tax obligations owed to 
a State. 

Eighth. A bill to extend the applica- 
tion of chapter 37 of title 18 relating to 
espionage and censorship. 

This is another act designed to fur- 
ther the security of the United States. 


It relates to protecting our country from 


certain acts of espionage committed 
abroad, as well as at home. 

Ninth. A bill supplementing existing 
criminal laws providing a more effective 
deterrent to willful destruction and dam- 
age of property moving in interstate or 


foreign commerce. 


In recent months a series of vicious 
acts where commercial planes were hi- 
jacked in air commerce, dramatically 
pointed the necessity of legislation with 
severe penalties, The Congress quickly 
enacted such legislation. 

AREA DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


The plight of certain economically 
hard-pressed areas in our Nation has 
been well known and much discussed. 


Congress has been greatly concerned 


over the situation, and in 1958 and again 
in 1960 enacted legislation to provide 
Federal assistance to these areas. On 
both occasions, however, the legislation 
was vetoed by former President Eisen- 
hower, in the belief that the assistance 
program was too extensive. This year a 
third attempt on the part of Congress 
to alleviate the economic hardships of 
these areas met with success under a 
sympathetic President. On May 1 
President Kennedy signed the Area Re- 
development Act. At last the Federal 
Government is able to step into these 
areas of-chronic high unemployment and 
work with State and local officials in 
programs to attract and settle new indus- 
tries in the areas; to assist in the provi- 
sion of necessary public facilities; and 
provide assistance to those undergoing 
job retraining. Through a program of 
loans and grants, a total of $394 million 
has been authorized for a 4-year pro- 
gram. Responsibility for overall admin- 
istration has been vested by the Com- 
merce Department in the Area Rede- 
velopment Administration. Six other 
departments and agencies—Labor, 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Hous- 
ing, and Home Finance Agency, Agricul- 
ture, Interior, and the Small Business 
Administration—will pool their fre- 
sources to discharge their various re- 
sponsibilities in connection with the 
program, 

On June 9, Commerce Secretary 
Hodges released a list of 114 depressed 
industrial areas which would be eligible 
for aid under the program; on July 20 
he released a list of 468 rural counties 
and 48 Indian reservations areas eligible 
for aid because of chronic unemploy- 
ment or underemployment. The desig- 
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nation of specific areas was deemed 
necessary in order that the funds avail- 
able would not be spread so thinly that 
the assistance would not accomplish the 
desired objective in any one area. 

At the present time the Area Redevel- 
opment Administration and the coop- 


‘erating departments and agencies are 


working with citizens in a number of 
areas in the development of programs de- 
signed to improve the economic position 
of those areas. While insufficient time 
has elapsed since the signing of the Area 
Redevelopment Act for any widespread 
effects of the legislation to be reported 
as yet, -however, the first grant under 
the program has been made. In July of 
this year a grant of $129,000 and a loan 
of $31,000 were made under the program 
to the town of Gassville, Ark., for the 
construction of a water system for the 
town, a necessity prior to the construc- 
tion of a shirt factory, a cooperative 
project on which four Arkansas counties 
had been working since 1958. The grant 
and loan supplemented a local bond issue 
of $535,000. The case illustrates the kind 
of assistance which is available to com- 
munities whose economic situation is 
critical and who are genuinely interested 
in doing something about it. 


VETERANS 


Among legislation enacted relating to 
our veterans are: 

First. A bill to extend the veterans 
guaranteed and direct home loan pro- 
gram and to provide additional funds 
for the veterans’ direct loan program. 

This act extends expiration dates for 
the home loan programs for World War 


It and Korean veterans. 


This act is of great importance in con- 
nection with veterans of World War II 
and of the Korean conflict obtaining a 
guaranteed or direct loan within the 
time limit prescribed for such veterans, 
together with an increase of maximum 
amount of a direct loan from $13,500 to 
$15,000. 

Second. A bill relating to special in- 
surance dividend for certain veterans of 
Korean conflict. 

This act provides for the immediate 
payment of dividends on insurance here- 
tofore issued under section 621 of the 


National Service Life Insurance Act of 


1940, which has been converted or ex- 
changed for new insurance under such 
section. 

Third. A bill to increase the special 
pension payable to certain persons 
awarded the Medal of Honor. | 

This increases from $10 to $100 the 
monthly pension Payable to holders of 
the Congressional Medal of Honor, per- 
mits payment, upon application, at age 
50 instead of the present requirement 
of attaining the age of 65 years, and 
pays the holders of the medal whether 
or not they are on active duty. 

Fourth. A bill to provide that com- 
bined service in more than one war shall 
be creditable for pension purposes. 

This act combines the service in more 
than one war to meet the 90-day service 
requirement for payment of non-service- 
connected disability or death pension to 
veterans and their widows and their chil- 


| 
| 
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-Bifth. A bill requiring findings of fact 

and conclusions of law by the Board of 
Veterans’ Appeals. 

This act requires that decisions of the 
Board of Veterans’ Appeals shall be in 
writing and shall contain findings of fact 
and conclusions of law separately stated. 
Sixth. A bill to provide outpatient 

medical and dental treatment for Indian 
war veterans. 

Seventh. A bill to amend section 417 
of title 38, United States Code, to provide 
that death pensions may be paid in lieu 
of dependency and indemnity compensa- 
tion in certain cases involving service- 
connected deaths occurring after Decem- 


ber 31, 1956. 


Among legislation enacted of interest 
to Federal employees is: 

First. A bill relating to interest earn- 
ing of Treasury issues held by civil serv- 
ice retirement and disability fund. 

This act is important in that it will 
_ strengthen the financial integrity of the 
retirement and disability fund, and as 
a result‘of a new civil service formula 
the interest rate currently will be at least 
1] percent in excess of the interest rate 
provided under the old formula. 

Second. A bill to make permanent cer- 
tain civil service retirement and disa- 
bility fund annuity increases. 

This act makes permanent and pay- 
able from tthe civil service retirement 
and disability fund temporary costs of 
living increases in annuities, and pro- 
vides for certain survivor benefits which 
were authorized by Public Law 85-465 
approved June 25, 1958,.and under that 
law were dependent on or after July 1, 
1960, upor yearly appropriations by the 
Congress for their continuation. 

Third. A bill relating to salary protec- 

tion for classified and postal service 
field employees in certain cases involv- 
ing reduction in salary standing. 
- Pourth. A bill providing for increase 
in top grade positions under the Classifi- 
cation Act of 1949, and research and de- 
velopment positions of scientists and 
engineers. 

This legislation has been under con- 
sideration for several years, and is a 
marked contribution toward efficiency 
in the agencies covered by this law. 


Fifth. A bill providing for supergrade 


positions in the General Accounting 


Office. 
TAXATION AND THE DEBT LIMIT 


It is expected that during the 2d ses- 
sion of the 87th Congress, action will be 
taken with reference to aspects of the 
income tax structure. During the ses- 
sion just passed, considerable attention 
was devoted to an interim tax revision 
program, the crux of which was a pro- 
posal to provide businessmen a tax credit 
on funds invested in new equipment in 
order to stimulate new investment. 
Also included were certain revenue-rais- 
ing features. The Committee on Ways 
and Means held 28 days of special hear- 
ings and a number of executive sessions 
on the President’s tax recommendations 
of 1961. Prior to adjournment of the 
- first session, the committee announced 

~ tentative decisions and issued a commit- 
tee print for the consideration of the 
general public during the adjournment 
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period. The committee has also an- 
nounced that it will resume considera- 
tion of this tax bill as its first order of 
business in the next session. 

Among the actions which the Con- 
gress took this past session in the tax 
field was the passage of the Tax Rate 


Extension Act of 1961—Public Law. 


87-—-72—to continue for another year, 
until July 1, 1962, the 52 percent tax rate 
on corporations and certain mutual in- 
surance companies; and to continue the 
excise rates set by the Revenue Act of 
1951 on distilled spirits, beer, wine, 
cigarettes, passenger cars and acces- 
sories; the 10 percent tax on passenger 
transportation; and the 10 percent tax 
on local telephone service. 

In another action—Public Law 87-69— 
the national debt ceiling was temporarily 
increased for 1 year through June 30, 
1962, from its permanent level of $285 
billion to $298 billion. 

To help lessen the outflow of gold from 
the United States, a bill signed on May 4, 
1961 amending the Internal Revenue 
Code to exempt all foreign banks of issue 
from the U.S. tax on interest earned on 
investments in U.S. Government obliga- 
tions unless the obligations are held for, 
or used in connection with, the conduct 
of commercial banking functions or 
other commercial activities, While it is 
anticipated that this bill will have a 
negligible effect on revenues, it is im- 
portant in other respects. 

An amendment to the above bill ex- 
tended until May 15, 1961, the period 
in which certain persons operating as 
small business corporations could elect 
not to be taxed as corporations. The 
objective of this amendment was to cor- 
rect hardships incurred upon certain 
married couples in community property 
States by a Treasury Department ruling 
that both husbands and wives had‘ to 
sign an election jointly in order to 
qualify. 

Two other actions in the field of tax- 
ation might be mentioned. Public Law 
87-17, approved April 7, 1961, expanded 
the scope of the study which was first 
authorized in 1959 by Public Law 86-272, 
concerning the power of the States to 
impose net income taxes on income de- 
rived from interstate commerce, to in- 
clude all matters pertaining to the 
taxation of interstate commerce by the 
States, territories, and possessions of the 
United States, the District of Columbia, 
and the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 
Authority under this act is given to the 
House Committee on the Judiciary 
and the Senate Committee on Finance 
who are making these studies. 


Also passed is a measure which em- 
powers the Internal Revenue Service to 
assign identifying numbers to all tax- 
payers. By the simple expedient of pro- 
viding a means by which individuals are 
identified regardless of discrepancies in 
address or spelling of names, tax evasion 
is made infinitely more difficult. It is 
anticipated that the Federal revenue 
may be boosted by as much as $5 billion 
a year in increased tax collections which 
this legislation will make possible. | 


SCIENCE AND ASTRONAUTICS 


Early this year the President made 
recommendations for a comprehensive 
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space program that will enable our coun- 
try to be the leader in all aspects of a 
most important field, commonly referred 
to as “outer space.” 

The Congress in recent years estab- 
lished the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration—NASA. 

‘The Congress has strengthened the 
original act by amendments and coop- 
erated by making adequate appropria- 


tions. The importance of the success 


of NASA, and keeping our country in 
the forefront cannot be overemphasized. 


‘The President and Congress recognizes — 


this fact. 
The President recommended the au- 


thorization this year of $1,784,300,000 for 


NASA for fiscal year 1962, which the 
Congress has passed. 

In addition, a bill amending the exist- 
ing law revising the organizational set- 
up of the NASA and the Space Council, 
and providing for the Vice President to 


preside as Chairman of the Space 


Council. 


The House committee has also con- ~ 


ducted a number of surveys and inquir- 
ies all of importance in future action in 
this field. 
FEDERAL WATER POLLUTION CONTROL ACT OF 
1961 
This. act contains the following impor- 
tant provisions: 


First. That Federal agencies shall give 


consideration in the survey or planning 
of any reservoir to inclusion of storage 
for streamflow regulation for water 
quality control purposes, except that 
such storage and releases shall not be 
provided as a substitute for adequate 
treatment or other waste controlling 
methods at the source. 1 

Second. Directs the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to de- 
velop and demonstrate sewage treat- 
ment means, improved methods and 
procedures to identify and measure pol- 


lution effects on water uses, and meth- 


ods and procedures for evaluating ef- 
fects on water quality and uses of aug- 
mented streamflow; and authorizes the 
annual appropriation of $5 million, with 
an aggregate of $25 million, for these 
purposes. 

Third: Directs the Secretary to estab- 
lish and maintain field laboratory and 
research facilitics, including, but not 
limited to, one to be located in the 
northeastern area of the United States, 
one in the Middle Atlantic area, one in 
the southeastern area, one in the south- 
western area, one in the Pacific North- 
west, and one in the State of Alaska, for 
the conduct of research, investigations, 
experiments, field demonstrations, and 
studies and training. 

Fourth. Inc 
appropriation 


authorizations for 
funds for grants to 


State and interstate water pollution con- 


trol agencies to assist in establishing and 
maintaining adequate water pollution 
control measures from $3 to $5 million 
annually, and extends the authority for 
making grants for 7 years to June 30, 
1968. 

Fifth. Increases authorizations for 
appropriations for grants to municipali- 


ties for construction of sewage treatment 


works from $50 million annually and an 
aggregate of $500 million to $80 million 
for fiscal year 1962, $90 million for fiscal 
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year 1963, and $100 million for each of 
fiscal years 1964, 1965, 1966, and 1967, 
resulting in an aggregate of $820 million 


or a total increase over prior law of $320 | 


million, as well as other beneficial provi- 
sions. ‘This act is of widespread interest 
throughout the country. 

Among other important and significant 
bills enacted into law are: 

First. The Atomic Energy Commission 
authorization bill. 

*This act authorized $131,440,000 for 
new construction projects in the atomic 
energy program, and $7 million for 
cooperative atomic power demonstration 
program. 

In addition, this bill is an amendment 
to a prior year act authorization to $114 
million linear electron accelerator atom 
smasher at Stanford University in Cali- 
fornia, which will be the largest electron 
accelerator in the world. 

Second. AEC omnibus bill. 

This act covered some 20 amendments 
to the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 and 
the Euratom Act of 1958, to bring them 
up to date with developments in the field 
of atomic energy. Among other things, 
the act authorizes the transfer of nuclear 


material for peaceful uses to the Inter- | 


national Atomic Energy Agency and the 
Euratom organization, as well as amend- 
ing patent provisions and including mis- 
cellaneous technical and conforming 
amendments to the Atomic Energy Act. 

Third. To extend to June 1, 1963, the 
powers of the President to submit re- 
organization plans. 

The President submitted six plans, 
four of which became effective. The ma- 
jor parts of the other two plans were 
enacted by Congress through the passage 
of separate bills. 

Fourth. A bill amending the Commu- 
nications Act enabling the Federal Com- 
munications Commission to be more ef- 
fective and efficient in the use of its 
experienced and technically qualified 
personnel, to handle its large workload of 
adjudication cases with greater speed 
and efficiency. 

These changes in law will enable the 
Commission to devote more of its time 
to major planning invVolving issues of 
general communications importance. 

Fifth. A bill of widespread interest 
recommended by the President to carry 
out the administration program for the 
development of public airports by mak- 
ing additional millions available over a 
3-year period. 

Sixth. The establishment in the De- 
partment of Commerce of a U.S. Travel 
Service. 

The main purpose of this act is to pro- 
mote friendly understanding and appre- 
ciation of the United States by encour- 
— foreign residents to visit our coun- 

ry. 

Seventh. A bill to amend the Shipping 
Act of 1916 through clarification and 
modernization. 

This act will assure greater stability 
in the export and import waterborne 
commerce of the United States through 
clear permission for conferences to em- 
ploy dual rate exclusive patronage sys- 
tem, under safeguards, in behalf of ex- 
porters and importers and increased ef- 
ficiency in the administration and en- 
forcement of regulatory laws. 
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Eighth. A bill affecting the regulation 
of U.S. foreign commerce to provide for 
licensing of independent ocean freight 
forwarders. 

Ninth. A bill providing for the exten- 


sion of the provisions of the Federal 


Aviation Act of 1958, relating to war risk 
insurance. 

Tenth. A bill to provide for one addi- 
tional Secretary of Labor in the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

Eleventh. A bill to permit the entry of 
certain alien orphans. 

This act constitutes major amend- 
ments to the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act. 
Korean conflict the same naturaliza- 
tion rights enjoyed by veterans of other 
wars. It removes affliction with tuber- 
culosis as grounds for exclusion. It en- 
acts into permanent law the admission 
of alien orphans. It preserves family 
unity by permitting the spouse and chil- 
dren of the naturalized citizen to re- 
main abroad after having retired to re- 
main with the head of the family with- 
out losing citizenship. It provides for 
the reunion of immigrant families by 
granting relatives under quota admitted 
if registered before July 1, 1961. 

Twelfth. A bill providing for a sharp 
increase of saline water research pro- 
gram. 

During the past few years, expendi- 
tures for this important work have been 
running at the rate of less than $2 mil- 
lion a year. Under the expanded pro- 
gram authorized for the next 6 years, 
this amount can be increased by at least 
fivefold. The results of this research 
activity will be of great importance to 
our people, but more broadly, if we are 
successful first, in making salt water 
economically feasible by giving mankind 
everywhere such results and benefits we 
could greatly improve our international 
situation. For the shortage of water 
for human consumption and for agri- 
cultural uses, which problem is rapidly 
growing, is a matter of deep concern 
throughout the world. 

Thirteenth. A bill authorizing the 
Export-Import Bank to guarantee, in- 
sure, coinsure and reinsure political and 
political and credit risks arising in con- 
nection with U.S. exports. Such legis- 
lation is important for placing Ameri- 
can exports on an equal basis with for- 
eign competitors. 

Fourteenth. A bill to amend title a 
of the Vocational Education Act of 1946, 
relating to practical nurse training. 

Fifteenth. A bill authorizing an ap- 
propriation of $750,000 for the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission to make 
a study and investigation of National 
Securities Exchanges and National Secu- 


rities Associations. 


Sixteenth. A bill to strengthen the 
Federal Savings and Loan Corporation. 

Seventeenth. A bill to improve the or- 
ganization of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. 
The functions of this act are of in- 
creased importance as our country rec- 
ognizes the essentiality of an expanded 
oceanography program. 

Eighteenth. Another bill enacted into 
law provides for the expansion of the 
Coast Guard so that it may be organ- 


It grants veterans of the 
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ized to take part in a coordinated pro- 
gram of oceanography. | 

Nineteenth. A bill extending for 27 

months the loan guarantee authority of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
capital expenditures of railroads who 
qualify. 

Twentieth. A bill to authorize the US. 
Governor of the Internationa] Finance 
Corporation to agree to an amendment 
to the Corporation charter so as to au- 
thorize it to invest in capital stock, en- 
abling the Corporation to broaden its 
powers to more effectively accomplish 
its purposes. 

* Twenty-first. A bill permitting the use 
of surplus personal property by State 
distribution agencies. 

Twenty-second. Various bills authoriz- 
ing sizable additions to the Nationa] Park 
System, including a major accomplish- 
ment in this field of the creation of the 
Cape Cod National Seashore in Massa- 
chusetts, as well as the provision of sev- 
eral bills providing for the use of exten- 
sive land areas by the military service. 

Twenty-third. The Congress gave its 
consent to several compacts between 
various States enabling the compacting 
States to settle perplexing questions ex- | 
isting between them of many years’ 
standing. 

With reference to the District of Co-— 
lumbia, the most important piece of leg- 
islation which Congress passed this year 
was legislation which set up the election 
machinery for the District in prepara- 
tion for the presidential elections of 1964. 
On March 29, 1961, the 23d amendment 
was ratified by the required three- 
quarters of the States. This amendment 
gives to the citizens of the District of Co- 
lumbia the right to vote for presidential 
and vice presidential candidates in na- 
tional elections, a right they have not 
had since the District was created at the 
beginning of the 19th century. 

To carry on the important activities 
of the various departments and offices of 
the District of Columbia government in 
the fiscal year 1962, Congress this year 
approved appropriations totaling $270,- 
067,897. Federal payments to the Dis- 
trict totaling $32,753,000 and loan au- 
thorizations totaling $29 million were 
also approved. 

The action of Congress this session to 
transfer from the Federal Government 
ownership and administration of Freed- 
men’s Hospital in Washington, D.C., to 
Howard University, and to authorize ap- 
propriations for the construction of a 
new hospital to replace the totally in- 
adequate and antiquated present estab- 
lishment will meet with general ap- 
proval. 

Another action which affects hospital 
facilities in our Nation’s Capital was the 
passage and subsequent approval of a 
bill—Public Law 87-~-79—which I intro- 
duced this session, whose purpose was to 
extend the Federal grant authority of 
the Hospital Center Act of August 7, 
1946, for 1 year, from June 30, 1961, to 
June 30, 1962. This legislation will give 
George Washington University Hospital 


-and the Greater Washington-Southeast 


Community Hospital additional time in 
which to seek legislative authority for 
additional Federal aid; it will at the same 


| 
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time preserve the present program of ex- 
panding private hospitals in the District 
- of Columbia through Federal grants pro- 
vided under the provisions of the Hos- 
pital Center Act. = : 

- Steps were taken to relieve the critical 
traffic situation in the area surrounding 
the District by providing initial funds 
for improvement of certain highways and 
granting to the National Capital Trans- 
portation Agency funds to go ahead with 
its program of acquiring mass transit 
rights of way, stations and parking lots 
along the highways leading 
into the District. : 
| In a variety of other actions taken this 

session, Congress increased the author- 
ized strength of the District of Columbia 
_ Metropolitan Police force, repealed the 
gift enterprise law of the District mak- 
ing it legal for merchants to offer trad- 
ing stamps and other sales stimulators, 
raised to $150, from $50, the amount of 
a claim over which the municipal court 
would have jurisdiction—Public Law 87- 
203—amended the District of Columbia 
Code to clarify some ambiguities and 
correct certain inequities in existing Dis- 
trict of Columbia law relating to the suc- 
cession of real and personal property, 
and passed several other laws affecting 
specific aspeets of the District govern- 
ment. 

There are several more bills, some of 
major importance to the District that 
were not acted upon this session, which 
the Congress will consider in the coming 
session. As in the past, the leadership 
will cooperate with the House District 
of Columbia Committee in bringing up 
speedily bills reported out of that com- 
mittee. 

* Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, a strong 
piece of evidence as to the diligence and 
accomplishments of the first session of 
this Democratic controlled Congress is 
the fact that President Kennedy signed 
a record number of bills, 401 public 
laws, and 284 private laws, a total of 
685 laws; whereas former President 
Eisenhower in the first session of his 
first term, with a Republican Congress, 
signed 287 public laws, and 227 private 
laws, or a total of 514 laws. 


Pulaski Day 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


| OF NEW JERSEY 
_ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, the 
anniversary of the death of Casimir 
Pulaski will always evoke grateful mem- 
ories in the hearts of the American peo- 
ple for the gallant Polish gentleman who, 
like Lafayette, Von Steuben, and his own 
fellow countryman, Koscuisko, came 
from across the seas to battle for our 


independence. Although these four, the 


German, the young Frenchman and the 
‘two Poles, are the most distinguished of 
the European soldiers who fought for the 
American cause, they were by no means 
alone. Looking back over nearly two 
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centuries, with the perspective which 
time gives, we realize that even to the 
conservative 18th century upper class 
there must have been something very 
appealing in the spectacle of a brave, 
high-spirited people, overwhelmingly 
outnumbered, but still daring to do battle 
with the mistress of the seas and the 
most powerful empire on earth. The 
more enlightened Englishmen themselves 
applauded the American spirit; large 
numbers declined to have anything to do 
with the affair, with the result that the 
Hanoverian King of Great Britain was 
obliged to hire German mercenaries for 
the purpose of subjugating his own 
subjects of English blood. 

Pulaski was a true soldier of fortune. 
In his youth he had joined his father 
in rebellion against a Polish king domi- 
nated by foreign influence. The rebel- 
lion was crushed, the Pulaski estates 
confiscated, and the count himself pro- 
scribed as a traitor. Fleeing his native 
land he arrived in Paris where he ap- 
plied to Benjamin Franklin for service 
in the American cause. Franklin 
promptly arranged for his transportation 
to America. Armed with a letter of in- 
troduction to Washington, Pulaski ar- 
rived in Boston in July 1776; met Wash- 
ington the following month and was rec- 
ommended by him to the attention of 
Congress. Up to this time there had 
been no regular cavalry in the American 
Army; four regiments were projected, 
and Washington suggested to President 
John Hancock that Pulaski be put in 
command of all the cavalry. As a Polish 
soldier of the upper class, Pulaski was, 
of course, born to the saddle. 

Flinging himself forthwith into com- 
bat, -Pulaski presently organized the 
cavalry unit which became known as 
Pulaski’s Legion, by which he will always 
be remembered. He participated in the 
battles of Germantown and Trenton, was 
attached to the main army at Valley 
Forge during the winter of 1778—79, 
and was later detailed to join General 
Lincoln for the southern campaign. In 
1779, leading his men in a dashing as- 
sault on the British works in front of 
Savannah, he fell mortally wounded on 
October 2, 1779, and died 2 days later. 
His burial place is unknown, but he was 
probably buried in the Savannah River. 


‘Today, on Pennsylvania Avenue in 


Washington, the passerby looks up to the 
majestic equestrian statue erected by a 
grateful people to the memory of a gal- 
lant soldier who gave his life for their 
freedom. 


Our Acting Speaker 
SPEECH | 
HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 
Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
misfortune to be in attendance on con- 


ference committees meeting on the other 
side of the Capitol when tributes were 


being paid here in the House to our 


Acting Speaker, the Honorable Joun Mc- 
Cor MACK, Of Massachusetts, and am tak- 
ing advantage of the first opportunity to 
join with our distinguished majority 
whip and acting majority leader, the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT], 
in the great outpouring of admiration 
and affection and appreication given Mr. 
McCormack in the closing hours of the 
session. 

As the unanimously elected Speaker 
pro tempore of the House of Representa- 
tives, to serve during the temporary in- 
disposition of our beloved Speaker Ray- 
BURN, he has been suddenly and unex- 
pectedly projected into one of the most 
important, most difficult, and most re- 
sponsible positions that could fall to the 


lot of even as experienced and able a 


man as he is. 

It is the glory of our form of govern- 
ment that in time of greatest need there 
are always available men qualified and 
seasoned to meet the occasion. 

By happy coincidence the election of 
JOHN McCormack as Speaker pro tem- 
pore falls on the 21st anniversary of his 
election as majority leader of the House. 
While Speaker Raysurn has been break- 
ing all records in length of incumbency 
as Speaker, JOHN McCormack has been 
as industriously and as effectively break- 
ing all records in length of incumbency 
as majority leader. And in all the long 
time of illustrious men who have pre- 
ceded him in that position he holds his 
own not only in length of service but in 
ability and capacity and achievement 
as well. : 

And in a much shorter list of excep- 
tional men who have served as Speaker 
pro tempore he again leads in length of 
service and certainly in the intricacy and 
precedent-shattering difficulty of the 
problems presented in the closing days 
of the session of this particularly criti- 
cal Congress. 

He is not only a great leader, an as- 
tute parliamentarian and a master strat- 
egist but he also is gifted with those 
qualities of mind and temperament so 
requisite to the exacting duties of the 
speakership of the greatest deliberative 
assembly of our time and in world leg- 
islative history. 

We wish for him and Mrs. McCor- 
mack a richly merited and long-deferred 
vacation and continued health, happi- 
ness, and contentment in an ever 
widening field of service. 


Awards of the Order of 
Lafayette, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 3 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, the Or- 
‘der of Lafayette is composed of officers 
who served in France or French posses- 
sions during World War I or II, and its 
auxiliary members are also in favor of 
strengthening our traditional friendly 
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relations with France. It is a nonpar-. 


tisan, nonprofit, and tax exempt corpo- 
ration, with headquarters at 12 West 
44th Street, New York, N.Y. 

At its convention luncheon held at the 
Plaza Hotel in New York on May 19, 
1961, its first Freedom Award for fore- 
seeing and combatting communism was 
presented to Douglas MacArthur, Gen- 
eral of the Army. Six hundred people 
filled the ballroom and heard General 
MacArthur make a brilliant and inspir- 
ing speech on the space age, which has 
been inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 


orp together with the Freedom Award. 


by Hon. JoserH W. MARTIN, JR. 

The Order of Lafayette of which the 
Honorable Hamilton Fish is president 
general, adopted the following resolu- 
tions at its convention on May 19, which 
were compiled by a score or more of in- 
fluential anti-Communists suggesting 
the names of a number of persons living 
and dead who have been leaders in the 
fight against the menace of communism, 
to freedom in America, and elsewhere: 
THE ORDER OF LAFAYETTE—FREEDOM AWARDS 


Freedom Award list: Gen. Douglas MacAr- 
thur, Cardinal Francis E. Spellman, Hon. 
Herbert Hoover, J. Edgar Hoover, Hon. Rich- 
ard M. Nixon, Hon. Hamilton Fish, Hon. 
Francis E. Walter, Hon. Martin Dies, George 
Meany, Hon. Lyndon B. Johnson, Hon, Rob- 
ert F. Kennedy, Hon. John W. McCormack, 
Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, Hon. J. William 
Fulbright, Hon. John L. McClellan, Hon. 
James C. Eastland, Hon. Styles Bridges, 
Hon. Karl E. Mundt, Hon. Barry M. Gold- 
water, Hon. Thomas J. Dodd, Hon. Walter H. 
Judd, Gen. Albert Wedemeyer, Rev. Daniel A. 
Poling, George E. Sokolsky, Martin Mc- 
Kneally. 

Freedom Award ( 50) —Honorable mention 
during the last 30 years: Hon. Harold R. 
Medina, Maj. Gen. Charles A. Willoughby, 
Maj. Gen. Robert E. Wood, Bishop Fulton J. 
Sheen, Hon. William Jenner, Hon. Clare E. 
Hoffman, Hon. Katharine St. George, Hon. 


John R. Pillion, Hon. Bernard H. Kearney, 


Hon. Claire Luce, Hon. Joseph Starnes, Hon. 
Harold H. Velde, Hon. John 8S. Wood, Hon. 


Henry Kaufman, Hon. Robert Morris, John L. 


Lewis, J. D. Matthews, Rev. Edward Lodge 
Curran, Rev. James Fifield, Rev. William 
James Hargis, Rev. Rayne Poucher, John T. 
Flynn, David Lawrence, Fulton Lewis, Jr., 
John O’Donnell, James F. O’Neill, Westbrook 
Pegier, Patrick Scanlon, Dan Smoot, Henry J. 
Taylor, Tom Anderson, William F. Buckley, 
Deven Adair Garrity, Frank Haneghen, 
Benjamin H. Freedman, George H. Schuyler, 
Walter L. Reynolds, Roy M. Brewer, Hon. 
Richard Arens, Hon. Spruille Braden, Mer- 
win K. Hart, Frederick Koch, Joseph Pew, 
Brig. Gen. John Thomas Taylor, Maj. Gen. 
Robert E. Condon, Archibald B. Roosevelt, 
Mrs. Mary Markward, Ruth Montgomery, Mrs. 
William Sherman Walker, Alice Wid : 
Freedom Award as a tribute to the memory 
of 25 deceased Americans: Mrs. Grace L. H. 
Brosseau, Homer Chaillaux, Gen. Clair L. 
Chennault, Hon. Bainbridge Colby, Hon. Her- 
bert O’Conner, Hon. John Costello, Hon. 
John Foster Dulles, Hon. James S. Forrestal, 
William Green, Rev. James M. Gillis, William 
R. Hearst, Hon. Charles Evans Hughes, Harry 
A. Jung, Alfred Kohlberg, Hon. Patrick Mc- 
Carran, Hon. Joseph R. McCarthy, Col. Rob- 
ert R. McCormick, Hon. Lee S. Overman, Wal- 
ter S. Steele, Ben Stolberg, Hon. Robert A. 
Taft, John B. Trevor, Rev. Edmund A. Walsh, 
Edwin S. Webster, Hon. Herman Welker. 


These Freedom Awards are only to be 


‘presented at meetings or functions of 


the Order of Lafayette. It was decided 
not to include any former Communist 


first congressional 


. * * 
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in the lists many of whom have been 
very helpful in exposing the Communist 
conspiracy in the United States. 

Mr. Fish, who was chairman of the 
cofnmittee—1930—- 
31—tto investigate communism told the 
Order of Lafayette convention that the 
most important organizations in fight- 
ing communism were the Catholic 
Church, FBI, the American Legion, the 
American Federation of Labor, and the 
congressional committee. These impor- 
tant groups, together with other veter- 
ans and civilian organizations, and 
numerous individuals throughout the 
Nation have been the real pioneers fight- 
ing in the front lines against communism 
in America for the past 30 years. At 
that time communism was a powerful 
force in the United States. The execu- 
tive committe of the CIO was domi- 
nated by Communists. The American 
labor party in New York State composed 
of Communists and fellow travelers.cast 
half a million votes. Fortunately, it 
is now extinct. 

‘Today, due to the tireless and fearless 
efforts of numerous anti-Communist or- 
ganizations, groups and individuals in 
exposing and combating communism, 
aided by public opinion, the Communists 


have been reduced in the United States 


to a comparatively small number of fa- 
natics and fellow travelers. On the 
other hand, world communism has 
grown steadily into an appalling and 
dangerous menace to the free nations 
of the world including the United States. 

The Honorable Charles Evans Hughes, 
as Secretary of State, on January 21, 
1924, told a committee of the US. 
Senate: 

It will be seen that the question of whether 
Communist programs contemplate the use 
of force and violence has been passed upon 
by every class of tribunal which would pass 
upon it; namely, Federal and State courts, 
administrative tribunals and legislative com- 
mittees of both Federal and State govern- 
ments and in every case the result has been 
in support of the position that force and 
violence inseparable from commu- 
e essential fact is the ex- 
istence of an organization in the United 
States created by and completely subservient 
to a foreign organization striving to over- 
throw the existing social and political order 
of this country. The subversive and perni- 
cious activities of the American Communist 


Party and their subordinates and allied 


organs in the United States are activities re- 
sulting from and flowing out of the program 
elaborated for them by the Moscow group. 


The Hughes factual declaration of 
reality and truth was subsequently en- 
dorsed by every investigating commit- 
tee of .Congress that the Communist 
Party was subversive and advocated and 
taught the overthrow by force and vio- 
lence of the Government of the United 
States. It has taken 37 years for action 
by the U.S. Supreme Court to hold that 
Communists must register as agents of 
a foreign power. 

Communists and fellow travelers are 
resisting and fighting this decision which 
should have been made years ago. It 
will be up to Hon. Robert F. Kennedy as 
Attorney General to enforce the decision 
of the Supreme Court as soon as the 
pired. injunction or stay has ex- 
p 
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For 30 years congressional committees... 
have been investigating Communist and 
subversive activities in the United States. 
For 25 years, the House Un-American 
Activities Committee has been exposing 
the Communist conspiracy in our midst 
without fear or favor. ‘This committee 
has incurred the bitter hatred of Com- 
munists and their fellow travelers be- 
cause they have been successful in 
smashing communism wherever it raised 
its head in America, deporting alien 
Communists, driving Communists out of 
the Federal, State, and city governments, 
including our schools, and finally having 
the party outlawed and its members re- 
quired to register as agents of a foreign 
power. 

The Communist campaign against the 
Un-American Activities Committee is full 
of sound and fury, but it is as futile as 
New York snowflakes in July and rightly 
so as the American people overwhelming- 
ly support the watchdog efforts of the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee to expose and combat communism 
throughout the Nation. 

Our very existence is at stake and time 
is running out. Almost all American 
citizens know today that world commu- 


_hism is a huge deadly conspiracy against 


freedom in the United States and 
throughout the world. Veritas magna 
est et praevalebit—The truth is mighty 
and will prevail. 


Schedule of Post Office Tour — 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most important duties of a Congressman 
is maintaining close contact with his 
constituents so that he may know their 
views and problems. 

To supplement the other contacts that 
I have with voters of the Seventh Dis- 
trict of Indiana, I customarily make a 
tour of each post office during the ad- 
journment period. It requires a month 
to reach each of the more than 100 offices 
in the 11 counties of the district, but I 
have found it eminently worthwhile as 
it emables me to meet and talk with 
thousands of constituents. 

Here is the schedule I will follow in 
my post office tour this year: 

Thursday, November 9: 9 a.m., Oakland 
City; 10:15 a.m; Somerville; 11 a.m., Mackey; 
12 a.m,., Fort Branch; 1:30 p.m., Owensville; 
2:45 p.m., Haubstadt; 3:45 p.m., Buckskin; 
5 p.m., Princeton. 

Friday, November 10: 8 a.m., Francisco; 
9 a.m., Patoka; 10 a.m., Hazleton; 10:30 a.m., 
Decker; 11:30 a.m., Vincennes; 2 p.m., Mon- 
“ss City; 3 p.m., Wheatland; 4 p.m., Bruce- 
ville. 

Monday, November 13: 8:30 a.m., Emison; 
9:30 a.m., Oaktown; 10:30 a.m., Freeland- 
ville; 11:30 a.m., Ragsdale; 1:30 p.m., Bick- 
nell; 2:30 pm., Edwardsport; 3:15 p.m., 
Westphalia; 4 p.m., Sandborn. . 

Tuesday, November 14: 9:30 a.m., Indian 
Springs; 10:30 a.m., Shoals; 11:30 a.m., Loo- 
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gootee; 1:30 p.m., Alfordsville; 2:30 p.m., 
* Burns City; 3:30 p.m., Crane. 

Thursday, November 16: 8:30 a.m., Har- 
mony; 9 a.m., Knightsville; 10:30 a.m., Car- 


pon; 11 a.m., Brazil; 1:30 p.m., Staunton; 


2 p.m., Cory; 3:30 p.m., Poland. 


Patricksburg; 3:30 p.m., Spencer. 

Monday, November 20: 9 am., Freedom; 
Eminence; 2:30 p.m., Hall; 3:30 p.m., 
Monrovia. 

Tuesday, November 21: 8:30 a.m., Harrods- 
burg; 9:30 a.m., Smithville; 10:15 a.m., Clear 
Creek; 11:15 am., Stanford; 12:15 p.m., 
Bloomington; 2:30 p.m., Unionville; 3:30 
p.m., Ellettsville; 4:30 p.m., Stinesville. 

Wednesday, November 22: 9 am., Sols- 
berry; 10 a.m., Owensburg; 11 a.m., Koleen: 
12 a.m., Bloomfield; 1:30 p.m., Doans; 2:15 


"Monday, November 27: 8:30 a.m., Worth- 
ington; 9:30 am., Jasonville; 10: 30 a.m., 
Coalmont; 11:30 a.m., Midland; 12:30 p.m., 
Linton; 2 p.m., Marco; 3 p.m., Lyons. 

Tuesday, November 28: 9 a.m., Farmerfs- 
burg; 10 a.m., Shelburn; 11 a.m., Hymera; 
12 a.m., Sullivan; 2 p.m., essences 3 p.m., 
Graysville. 

Thursday, November 30: 9:30 a.m. Merom; 
10 am., New Lebanon; 11 am., Paxton; 12 
@m., Carlisle; 2 p.m., Pleasantville; 3 p.m., 


Friday, December 1: 9 a.m., Odon; 10 a.m., 
Elnora; 11 a.m., Plainville; 12 a.m., Wash- 
2 p.m., Montgomery; 3 p.m., Cannel- 


ininey, December 4: 8:30 a.m., Edinburg; 
9:30 a.m., Needham; 10:30 a.m., Whiteland: 
11:30 am., New Whiteland; 12:30 p.m., 
Franklin; 2 p.m., Bargersville; 3 p.m., Green- 
wood; 4 p.m., Smith Valley. 

Wednesday, December 6: 8:30 a.m., Nin- 
eveh; 9:15 a.m., Trafalgar; 10 a.m., Morgan- 
town; 11 a.m., Centerton; 12 a.m., Moores- 
ville; 2 p.m., Brooklyn; 3 p.m., Paragon; 4 
p.m., Martinsville. 


gressional District of the State of New 
Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
HON. WILLIAM T. CAHILL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
_ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 
Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
taking this opportunity to review the 


‘activities of the ist session of the 87th 
Congress. This is intended to express 


my personal viewpoints concerning the 


accomplishments and failures of the last 
session and to pinpoint some of the vital 
problems which should be given early 
attention by the Congress and the execu- 
- tive department in the next session. 
Overshadowing all other problems fac- 
ing Congress during the period from 
January to September were the crises 
brought on by developments in Cuba, 
Laos, and Berlin. To combat these de- 
-velopments, Congress acted in a biparti- 
san manner to pass legislation providing 
for vast increases in expenditures for our 
Armed Forces. Legislation was also 
passed to permit the President to extend 
enlistments for a l-year period and to 
summon 250,000 reservists to active duty, 
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Furthermore, an expanded space pro- 
gram was approved by the Congress. 
Great concern was expressed by some 
Members on the gap between the United 
States and Soviet Russia in the race for 
the conquest of space. The feats of Alan 
Shepard and Virgil Grissom not only 
heartened America but brought to the 
attention of the world the closing of the 
space gap. The President’s recom- 
mendation to the Congress that the 
United States send a man to the moon 
and the approval of this project by the 
Congress have demonstrated to the world 
in general, and Soviet Russia in particu- 
lar, our determination to excel in the 
exploration and conquest of space. 
During the past session, the Congress 
also enacted a mutual security bill pro- 


_viding approximately $4 billion for aid 


to other nations in their fight against 
communism. This bill was a very con- 
troversial one since some Members 
questioned the value of spending vast 
sums for assistance to other countries. 
My vote in favor of this bill was based 
on the conclusion that this expenditure 
is necessary because, by helping others 
to combat poverty and disease, we are 
really defending America against the in- 
roads of communism. Furthermore, 
statistics show that a considerable por- 
tion of the sums authorized for mutual 
security are spent in businesses in the 
United States and thus have favorable 
effect on our own economy. — 

In the passage of the mutual security 
bill, the Members approved the adminis- 
tration of foreign aid on a long-range— 
5-year—basis but continued the strong 
supervision and control of expenditures 


by Congress through its Appropriations 


Committee. It is my own observation 
that every Member should closely ex- 
amine all expenditures for foreign aid 
to insure that our money is allocated to 
free nations with discretion and without 
any waste or extravagance. It is my 
strong belief that a great deal of the op- 
position to the mutual security program 
on the part of citizens and Members 
alike was generated by the many ex- 
amples of waste and extravagance on 
the part of those administering the pro- 
gram. Congress has insisted that these 
abusives be eliminated, and it is my sin- 
cere hope that the corrective measures 
recommended by the Congress and su- 
pervision by the Appropriations Commit- 
tee will bring about an economical and 
a just administration of this entire 
program. 

The Congress reflected its viewpoint 
on the admission of Communist China 
to the United Nations by overwhelmingly 
adopting a resolution indicating its op- 
position to the admission of Communist 
China in the U.N. I voted for the 
resolution. 

With emphasis on world peace, legis- 
lation was enacted providing the crea- 
tion of a Disarmament Agency. To clar- 
ify any confusion existing as a result 
of the creation of this new Agency, I 


want to say it is not the intent to set 


in motion any immediate disarmament 
but rather to plan the arrangement of 
disarmament in the future upon the 


termination of the terrible threats to the 


safety of our own country. The Presi- 
dent and the Congress were hopeful that 
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the passage of the disarmament bill 


would have an important psychological 


effect on peace throughout the world. 
The Peace Corps recommended by the 
President was also approved by the Con- 
gress. Some people believe the religious 
missionaries of various faiths have been 
carrying out the purposes of this organi- 
zation for a long time, and some are 
skeptical of the efficacy: of the Peace 
Corps. But, in a world fraught with 
danger and with the fight continuing to 
influence the minds of men in the strug- 
gle between’ democracy and communism, 


it was believed by the majority of the 


Members that the Peace Corps, composed 
of young dedicated people working for 
nominal salaries in the far corners of the 


world, might provide some answer in the 


quest for peace. I am certain that the 

Corps will be watched carefully, and 

that it will not receive renewed appro- 

— if it does not justify its exis- 
nce. 


It must not be forgotten that it be- 


came necessary for this Congress to ap- 
prove $90 billion in appropriations—the 


‘largest peacetime budget—and to pass 


other drastic measures because of serious 
mistakes in our past foreign policy, par- 
ticularly with respect to Berlin. In this 


report, there is no attempt to establish 


responsibility for these mistakes. On the 
other hand, we must eliminate the pos- 
sibility that similar mistakes will be com- 
mitted in the future by implementing a 
foreign policy which is clear-cut and 
thoroughly understood not only by the 
American people but by all peoples 
throughout the world. 

Having personally visited the city of 
Berlin, I can attest to the problem 
created by the decision of the past—to 
divide Berlin. This difficulty is em- 
phasized, of course, by the fact that 
Berlin is entirely surrounded by East 
Germany. The dramatic flow of East 
Germans through Berlin to West Ger- 
many was a continuing embarrass- 
ment to Soviet Russia. No place in the 
world demonstrates so clearly the vast 
difference between the accomplishments 
of a free people in a free society and the 
failures of a slave people in a commu- 
nistic society as does the city of Berlin. 
The United States has a legal and moral 
obligation to Berlin, and this was pre- 
sented in a forceful manner to the United 
Nations by President Kennedy in his 
recent speech in New York City. The 
President’s forceful stand on Berlin has 
the complete support of the Members of 
Congress. This position was made known 
to Khrushchev by the President in a 
face-to-face meeting and has been re- 
stated time and time again, not only by 
the President and the Secretary of State, 
but by leaders of both political parties 
in the Congress of the United States. 

Turning to our domestic problems, the 
Congress acted on many important 
pieces of legislation. In the early weeks 
of the session, Congress passed a bill pro- 
viding for temporary extension of unem- 
ployment compensation to combat the 
recession. Moreover, favorable action 


was given to the passage of an area re- 
development bill to assist some areas in 
handling the prominent problem of un- 
employment in their communities. I 
supported both of these measures. 
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I voted for the liberalization of the — 


Social Security Act providing for higher 


-ecash benefits to certain widows effective 
‘September 1. 


The amendment of the 
Social Security Act also permits male 


_ workers to retire at the age of 62—an op- 


tion previously given to women at a for- 
mer session. The social security pay- 
ments are produced from a trust fund, 


and necessarily this must be kept on a 
-sound actuarial basis. Consequently, 


many liberalized proposals were not 
adopted by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, 
because the payment of these additional 
benefits would have required additional 
assessments on employer, employee, and 
self-employed. One of the omissions, 
however, which, in my opinion, requires 
correction during the next session in 
January, is that pertaining to widows 
who are receiving payments based on 
their own former employment. Under 
the present amendment, only widows re- 
ceiving social security by reason of their 
husband’s employment benefit by the 
increased payments. I have urged the 


Ways and Means Committee to pass re- 


medial legislation in the next session to 
correct this inequitable situation. 


The Congress enacted a minimum- 


wage law raising the minimum wage to 
$1.15 an hour and then in 2 years to 
$1.25. It also provided for extended cov- 
erage to 3.5 million additional citizens. 
This bill is identical to the one suggest- 
ed by former President Eisenhower, in 
the 86th Congress. I heartily endorsed 
the legislation in both instances. In ad- 
dition to providing the worker with a liv- 
ing wage, this bill was, in my judgment, 
most helpful to the industries and busi- 
nesses of our area. We have, in many 
instances, lost contracts through com- 
petitive bids with other industries and 
businesses located in cheap labor areas 
which did not pay the wage earner the 
minimum wage which is now mandatory. 
The revision will make for more equi- 
table bidding and should enhance the 
possibility of contracts coming into our 
section of the country. 

The housing bill of 1961 was also en- 
acted. This bill contained many features 
which I did not like, but I supported the 


measure because it provided aid for col- 


lege housing and granted some assistance 
to the elderly. I personally introduced 
an amendment to the bill on the House 
floor. This amendment which was suc- 
cessfully passed by the Congress pro- 
vided for the allocation of certain funds 
to study mass transportation. It is my 
hope that this study will provide some 
solution to the problem resulting from 
the daily transportation of large masses 
of people from urban to suburban areas. 
This latter problem is acute in certain 
sections of the First District, particular- 
ly in the area surrounding the Benjamin 
Franklin Bridge. Those citizens who 
travel from South Jersey to Philadelphia 
know the tremendous traffic jams that 
occur on the Crescent Boulevard, Route 
130, Route 38, and Route 70. The entire 
problem of transporting workers from 
suburban homes to urban places of em- 
ployment requires, in my opinion, seri- 
ous, concentrated, and immediate study. 


The amendment which I presented to the © 


House had this as its objective. 
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Domestically, it is my opinion this 
Congress also had some very disappoint- 
ing failures. For example, it refused to 
enact an adequate civil rights bill which 
I vigorously supported; it neglected to 
devise new programs to bolster farm in- 
come and hold down surpluses, and it 
made no progress in the revision of some 
of our antiquated tax laws which hinder 
the development of business and indus- 
try in this country. No action was taken 
by the Congress in regard to aid to edu- 
cation, medical aid for the aged, and 
increased postal revenues because this 
legislation was never submitted to the 
Members. After legislation is approved 
by the committee considering it, it 
usually requires the approval of the Com- 
mittee on Rules. These three subjects— 
education, medical aid, and postal in- 
creases—were not approved by either 
the committee considering them or the 
Rules Committee, and consequently, the 
full membership of the House never con- 
sidered these proposals. 

Favorable action was given to the 
passage of a bill providing for a new 
Office of International Trade and Travel 
which was inaugurated for the purpose 
of attracting tourists to the United 
States. The Congress also enacted a 
Highway Act which increased tire, tube, 
and truck taxes to keep the interstate 
highway building program on a pay-as- 


-you-go basis Furthermore, during the 


session, the customs regulation relating 
to exemptions for those traveling abroad 
was reduced from $500 to $100. 

As a member of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, I participated in the preparation 
of legislation which I believe will effec- 
tively curtail organized interstate gam- 
bling in the United States. For many 
years the Congress has considered sim- 
ilar legislation because it has long been 
recognized that controlled and organized 
gambling is interstate and requires inter- 
state regulation and enforcement. It 
has also been recognized that gambling 
equipment, in most instances, is trans- 
ported in interstate commerce, and that 
Federal legislation is absolutely necessary 
to prevent the shipment of gambling 
equipment. Thus, the bills approved by 
the Judiciary Committee which effec- 
tively curtail organized interstate gam- 
bling in the United States were not only 
vital in the fight against organized crime, 
but were the first such bills approved by 
the House in more than a decade. Asa 
member of the Judiciary Committee, I 
believe this legislation provides the At- 
torney General with the necessary au- 
thority to effectively continue the fight 
against organized vice in the United 
States. 

I supported most of the bills approved 
by the Judiciary Committee but opposed 
its recommendation for the creation of 
73 new Federal judgeships. I recognized 
the need for new judgeships, and my 
opposition was based on the conclusion 
that 73 additional judges exceeded our 
requirements and, therefore, caused some 
unnecessary expense to our Federal 
Government. Thus, the 87th Congress 
approved almost twice as many new 
Federal judgeships as had been recom- 
mended by the 86th Congress. Under 
the new bill, New Jersey will receive one 
additional U.S. district court judge. 
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During the session, I fought vigorously 
against the bill authorizing the deduction 
of the Philadelphia wage tax from the 
salaries of Federal employees. I am 
happy to report to the citizens of the First 
District that such legislation was not en- 


acted during this past session. 


One of the important problems con- 
fronting the people in the First District 
is the failure of the shipbuilding indus- 
try in the Delaware Valley to obtain new 
contracts for the construction of ships. 
Some of this problem is the result of the 
advantage enjoyed by southern ship- 
yards who are not paying the same labor 
costs as the northern shipyards. I have 
brought the problems confronting the 
Delaware Valley shipbuilding industry to 
the personal attention of the President, 
Secretary of Defense and the Secretary 
of the Navy. In addition to this problem, 
many other industries, particularly the 
electronic and photographic field, have 
been faced with the importation of cheap 
electronic and photographic equipment 
from the countries of Europe and Asia. 
Several committees in the Congress are 
presently at work in an effort to find 
some workable solution to this serious 
problem. 

During this session, a staff in Wash- 
ington and in Camden serviced the needs 
of the more than 500,000 constituents in 
the First Congressional District. During 
the recess, the office in Washington and. 
the office in Camden will remain open 
to service the needs of the people of the 
First District. My Washington address 
is room 1440, New House Office Building, 
House of Representatives, Washington 
25, D.C., and my Camden address is 108 
North Seventh Street, Camden 2, NJ. 

All constituents are invited to bring 
to either office any problem they have 
with the Federal Government in which 
I may be helpful. 


Patterns of Hope 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA : 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
rural electric systems throughout the 
United States meet each fall in 10 re- 
gional assemblies throughout the coun- 
try. The first of these this year was at 
Eau Claire, Wis., September 11 and 12. 
Since then, meetings have been held in 
Columbus, Ohio; Mobile, Ala., and Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include in the Appendix of the 
Recorp excerpts from the speech de- 
livered at these meetings by Mr. Clyde 
T. Ellis, general manager of the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association. 
I call particular attention to the em- 
phasis which Mr. Ellis has given in his — 
speech to area development at home and 
abroad, and to the proposal which I have 
strongly advocated of exporting the REA 
cooperative idea to the developing coun- 
tries of the world. 


| 
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There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Today I want to talk with you about pat- 
terns of hope. 

A year ago I stood before you at this 
meeting to speak of days of decision—to 
discuss the great issues of our program 
- within the context of a fateful time period. 

That time period was the few weeks in 
which all of us as Americans were called 
upon to as" a new President and a new 
Congress. As citizens we were also deeply 
concerned with the worldwide challenge to 
democracy which was building in intensity 
day by day. 

As leaders of the rural electrification pro- 
gram, we also had a direct and keenly per- 
sonal interest in the events of those days. 
We were filled with hope that new names 
and new faces on the national scene would 


came—new names, new 
voices which were just beginning to be heard 
in the land when we met last February at 
Dallas for what I believe was our greatest 
annual 

Now, after a few months, we come together 
again to survey our directions. Many things 
have happened since Dallas which affect 

, Some not so good. 

But out of these events, patterns are form- 
ing which we believe must guide our activi- 
ties in the future. Some of the patterns are 
drawn by new designers; some differ very 
little from the old patterns, but just enough 
to require us to learn new techniques. 

We call them patterns of hope because 
through all of them runs a bright thread of 
faith in ourselves, our programs, and our 
‘country. All these patterns, we think, must 
be measured on the cloth of our national se- 


stronger nation, much better equipped to 
stand up to the Communist challenge today, 
ace whatever the future holds. 


Soviets, that of our fantastic agricultural 
production. For all the people of America, 
wherever they live, this is clearly a pattern 
of hope. 

_ In my opinion, the entire country in these 
dangerous times can be thankful for still an- 


Due in large part to your efforts and those 
of our allied organizations, we have today 4 
_strong Tennessee Valley Authority and, be- 
cause of TVA, we have Oak Ridge and a dozen 
other major defense centers—as well as power 
for 52 electric co-ops. 

We have the Government’s Bonneville 
power complex in the Pacific Northwest and, 
because of it, the Hanford Plutonium Re- 
actor as well as power for many rural elec- 
trics. We have great new sources of power 
opening up in the Colorado River storage 
project, where industries vital to national 
security can develop far from the industrial 
and population centers of the East—assum- 
ing the necessary Federal transmission lines 


\ 
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are built, And 70 electric co-ops depend on 
the lines. 

We have harnessed the Missouri River to 
provide power and flood control and naviga- 
tion for a long-neglected area of the country. 
We fought step by step for the Bureau of 
Reclamation transmission lines that stretch 
across that northern tier of States, and today 
those States are vital to the defense of Amer- 


ica. The power, although limited, is there, 


and so are scores of rural electric systems to 
distribute it, and so are the missile bases 
and complex warning systems which defend 
our Nation. 

The Southwestern and Southeastern Power 
Administration systems, the St. Lawrence 
and Niagara projects, and still others—all of 
which we supported—serve hundreds of rural 
electric systems and fit into this pattern of 
strength. 

. I think it is absolutely true that America’s 
investment in rural electrification and natu- 
ral resources would be fully justified on the 
basis of national security alone, aside from 
the multitude of other human and economic 
benefits which flow from these programs. 

Actually, these self-supporting programs 

repay every dime of the Federal investment— 
as contrasted with the fast-tax-writeoff sub- 
sidies to the commercial power companies. 
These power company subsidies cost the peo- 
ple billions, and, it is widely believed, never 
produced one penny of good. 
- During the period between 1951 and 1957 
the power companies were allowed fast-tax- 
writeoff subsidies on more than $3 billion 
of new plant investment—on the theory that 
they were building capacity for national de- 
fense. This was a joke, of course. In reality, 
they got the subsidy just for building the 
plants they would have built anyway for 
normal 


expansion. 

They got, in effect, interest-free loans, 
whose benefits extending over a 33'4-year 
period will amount to over $4.5 billion. 

I think it is high time the Government 
takes a look at that whole power company 
subsidy program to see just what our Nation 
got, or didn’t get, in return for the taxpayer’s 
money. 

How much extra power reserve, if any, do 
we have to show for those billions of dollars 
of power company subsidy? And did it re- 
sult in lower electric rates to the people—or 
higher? 

Your pattern of consistent support for 
the resource programs which have helped 
make America strong has almost been bal- 
anced through the years by power company 
opposition. It’s high time this opposition be 

cannot stand. 
POWER COMPANY OPPOSITION 


The fact that we have a dynamic program 
today, despite their opposition, gives us hope 
that greater progress can be made in the 
future. 

This country is still doubling its demand 
for electricity every 7 to 10 years. Rural 
electric demand is doubling even faster, 
every 5 to 7 years. In addition to this nor- 
mal demand, we are in a period ‘of great 
world crisis and preparedness and it’s almost 
certain that in the years immediately ahead 
the Nation will require tremendous amounts 
of power which are not now foreseen. 

HANFORD GENERATORS 

Certainly the one thing we can’t afford is 
deliberate waste. And the power companies 
were wastemakers in their all-out cam- 
paign this year to defeat the authorization 


of generators for the Atomic Energy Commis- 


sion’s plutonium reactor at Hanford, Wash. 
By rallying the support of the coal com- 
panies, the mineworkers, and the power 
companies’ usual big business allies, the 
Power companies were able to knock the 
generators out of the AEC authorization bill 
in the House. 

The giant plutonium plant there is being 
built. Enormous quantities of heat will be 
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produced. This heat would produce steam 
to generate more than 800,000 kilowatts of 
electricity—55 percent of which would have 
gone to the commercial power companies. 


Now, if the House does not reverse its un- 


wise action next year, most of this heat will 
be blown into the air or into the Columbia 
River. What a symbol of waste. 

‘ What an image of America this provides for 
all the nations of the world that have so 
little, and which are trying so desperately 
develop their own meager resources. 

The conservative Washington Star said 
this after the Hanford vote: 

“The real question at Hanford is whether, 
in the name of false ideology, it would be 
better to waste this steam than to turn it 
into kilowatts. Our Nation is not so wealthy, 
and never has been so wealthy, that it can 
afford intentiortal waste.” 

We agree. This waste of an invaluable re- 
source is unforgivable. NRECA has a man- 


date from its membership to fight for the 


Hanford generators, and we shall go on fight- 
ing until those 800 ,000 kilowatts are on the 
line. 


COLORADO RIVER TRANSMISSION LINES 


But let us turn a moment to the Colorado 
transmission line fight. As I’m sure you 
know by now, we won that fight. 

' There is a very significant story behind our 
victory—one all of you should know. 

At stake were transmission lines for the 
upper Colorado River storage project in the 
States of Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, 
Utah, and Wyoming. The question was 
whether the Government or the commercial 
power companies would control the power 
generated at the Federal dams of this $1 
billion system. . 

The proposed Federal system represents a 
real pattern of hope for the people of a vast 
area of the west—including the members of 
70 rural electric systems who would be able 
to buy the power directly from the Govern- 
ment rather than from-a power company 
middleman. 

After careful studies both the Eisenhower 
and Kennedy administrations had agreed an 
all-Federal transmission system be built. 
These lines would protect the public interest. 

The power companies wanted the Govern- 
ment to build some of the transmission sys- 
tem—provided the companies could build 
some vital tollgate lines so they would con- 
trol the power, and its price. 

The most ridiculous thing about these 
power company demands was that they 
would not be buying any of the power from 
the dams. Under the law the nonprofit dis- 


‘tributors have a first call on that power, 
and the rural electrics and municipal sys- 


tems will need every kilowatt of it. 

All the companies wanted to do was set up 
their tollgates so that the people would have 
to pay a toll before they could buy their own 
power. This, too, would constitute great 
waste. 

The power companies could just have logi- 
cally demanded the right to own toligates 
on farm-to-market roads, so the farmers 
would have to pay them tolls to sell their 
crops or buy supplies. 

The power companies didn’t get away with 
it despite the most intensive lobbying cam- 
paign in their history. They fought right 
down to the wire. Even after we had won in 
the House; the Senate committee adopted 
language in the report which would have 
nullified the victory. Fortunately, the Sen- 
ate-House conferees specified language 
which removed this obstruction. 

One of the most influential and highest 
ranking Members of Congress, who first went 
to the House before some of his present col- 
leagues were born, wrote this to me during 
the height of this campaign: 

“The power trust is making the most 
carefully organized and most determined 
fight against these transmission lines that I 
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a | 
F bring better understanding of our aims and | 
e 
: curity and the position America must main- 
i tain in the world community of nations. 
u This is especially true today, when the 
F things we do, the things we say, add to or 
i detract materially from the image of Amer- 
i ica in the other countries of the world. 
q A PATTERN OF STRENGTH 
if What you have done in this progtam lies 
a close to the heart of America and our entire 
: national posture. Because you have brought 
. electric power to the vast, sparsely settled 
i land areas of this country, America is a 
‘ Because of you, electric power is out there 
wherever it’s needed in America. A pattern 
hy of strength, of diversity, exists which would 
¥ never have been possible without this pro- 
i gram. Largely because of you, the United 
. States enjoys her greatest advantage over the 
; other reason that we have had a rural electri- 
i fication program. Through the years you, 
4 through your NRECA, have been consistent 
champions of resource development. 
| | 
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ing his deputy, Dick Dell, 
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have ever seen since I have been in the 
House.” 
— view of their all-out effort, I’m proud of 
the fight we made, and I’m proud of the vic- 
tory. Our people responded magnificently to 
our calls for help, and I want especially to 
commend the statewide managers and edi- 
tors. They helped organize support for these 
lines where it counted most—in the States 
and districts of the lawmakers who had to 
make the decision. 

President Kennedy and his staff, and Sec- 
retary Udall, Assistant Secretary Holum, 
and others of their staffs really went to bat 
and worked closely in this Colorado lines 
fight, and I know you all join with me in 
saluting them for a job well done on behalf 
of our people, and on behalf of all the people 


-of America. 


The lesson we learned from Hanford and 
Upper Colorado will be invaluable to us 
as we plan for next year. We were disap- 
pointed that so little was done by Congress 
this year in the field of resource develop- 
ment. The fine program pledged by the 
President in the campaign just never got off 
the ground. — 

Next year we must fight as we’ve never 
fought before for the program you have 


adopted—a program that includes new proj- 


ects like Burns Creek, the Potomac River de- 
velopment, revision of unrealistic Budget 
Bureau policies, adequate funds for an ex- 
panded generation and transmission (G. & 


T.) program of our own, funds for the Upper 


Colorado transmission system, high voltage 
common carrier transmission lines to tie the 
major power producing regions together, the 
full Hanford plant, the Trimble bill—which 
among other things deals with cost alloca- 
tions in multipurpose projects—and the 
river basin intertie lines. 

This year the power companies testified and 
lobbied openly against REA loan funds for 


the first time in several years. And, for the 


first time in many years, the final loan au- 
thorization was considerably below what our 
survey showed the need to be. We were able 
to persuade the Senate to increase the 
amount originally voted by the House by $50 
million—and the House finally agreed—but 
the amount is still $35 million short of what 
our January survey showed the need to be— 
and we keep hearing about large potential 
G. & T. loan applications which were not 
reported to us in our survey—that we used 
before Congress to justify the amounts we 
requested. The applications not included 
in our survey, of course, will probably have 
to wait until after June 30, 1962. 


NEW REA POLICIES 


But despite our concern over adequate 
loan funds, there are patterns of hope in 
the actions and policies of the new REA Ad- 
ministrator. In these few months, Norman 
Clapp has moved boldly and positively to 
help rural electric systems solve pressing 
problems in the critical areas of power sup- 
ply, territorial integrity, and rural area de- 
velopment. 

He has been aided tremendously, of course, 
by the fine team he has assembled—includ- 
formerly of 
NRECA 

Perhaps his most dramatic action has been 
the approval of the Indiana G. & T. loan. 
This $60 million loan is a real breakthrough 
for our program, and, combined with the 
Administrator’s new security criterion and 
his firm stand against dual rates and re- 
strictive clauses in power company whole- 
sale contracts, gives us real hope that we're 
on the way toward a measure of control over 
our supply of power. 

The Administrator has also announced 
that REA will stand behind its borrowers in 
territorial disputes, and will offer certain 
technical and legal assistance. This can be 
extremely important. 
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I know you all join me in proudly saluting 
Mr. Clapp for the great job he has already 
done as REA Administrator. 


AREA DEVELOPMENT 


Perhaps the most significant new domestic 

pattern of hope to come from the present 
administration has been the attention given 
to rural area development. 
At Dallas you showed your determination 
to help redevelop our areas, and following 
your mandate we successfully supported con- 
structive legislation in this area which is 
beginning to show results. 

The first loan made by the new Areas Re- 
development Administration, for example, 
went to a rural area of Arkansas where a 
rural electric cooperative had been particu- 
larly active in community development ac- 
tivities. NRECA, through its general man- 
ager, has’ been named to the 25-man ad- 
visory board for the Areas Redevelopment 
Administration, located in the Department 
of Commerce. We have been active there 
and in many other ways. We supported an 
amendment for rural housing in this year’s 
housing bill, for example, and helped to get 
it passed. 

NEW RAD SECTION IN REA 


The Administrator has also set up a new 
section in REA for rural areas development, 
headed by Richard M. Hausler, former 
NRECA and State paper employee. This RAD 
section will give constructive help to any 


borrower interested in carrying out a devel- — 


opment program, including, in some cases, 
section 5 loans for the electrical equipment 
used in a new industry. 

The expanded REA program is a part of an 
accelerated overall rural areas development 
program of the Department of Agriculture. 
Secretary Freeman has announced his de- 
termination to go all out in pushing this 


development concept, and his Department 
is in a position to be of real help to you. 
They want, and need, rural 
ship and support 


leader- 


At this point let me make it clear that 
the RAD program of the Department of Agri- 
culture is completely separate from the new 
Area Redevelopment Administration program 
of the Department of Commerce. ARA loan- 
and-grant assistance is available only to areas 


designated as depressed areas—although it 


may render other kinds of assistance in all 
areas. The Departmient of Agriculture pro- 
gram operates in all rural areas. 

At the summer board meeting this year, 
the NRECA Board of Directors authorized us 
to hire an expert in rural development to 
work with the staff and the member systems. 
We anally found'hin: im the 
Foster. 

By the time of our 1962 annual meeting in 
Atlantic City next March, we should be able 
to give you some evaluation of the progress 


_made by then in the rural development field. 


By that time these programs should be past 


the organization stage and producing some | 


real results.- 


EXPORTING THE REA IDEA 


So you see, the events at NRECA provide 
a pattern of hope that in the future we will 
do an even better job of joining together to 
do the jobs none of us could do alone—and 
help our people build richer, more reward- 
ing lives. 

But, to me, one of the most exciting and 
challenging concepts to enter our program 
in many years is the growing recognition 
that the rural electric program—including 
our rural redevelopment activities—provides 


@ pattern of hope for the underdeveloped 


countries of the world. These countries, 
after all, have much in common with the 
rural America of 1935—or even of 1961. 

This past summer, the NRECA Board 
passed a resolution urging the administra- 
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tion to “export” the REA idea to these strug- 
gling countries. The Board believed the REA _ 
eoncept would produce very real economic” 

in these countries, and at the same 
time give the people a sense of Belonging, 
of ownership, of control of their own des- 
tinies—a pattern of hope. 

Our program has worked a miracle in this 
country—it can do the same in others. The 
cooperative approach which lighted our land 
can light others—and it can also provide 
credit, medical aid, water, fertilizers, ma- 
chinery and other tools of progress. 

Rural area development in the United 
States is much the same as area de- 
velopment in Colombia, Brazil, or anywhere 
else in the world—given the differences in 


culture and stages of economic growth. So 


our cooperative area development efforts also 


' offer new patterns of hope to the world as 
well. 


None of these things can be done tomor- 
row, but the human needs will be there thé 
day after tomorrow; and as the President 
has said, “let us begin.”’ 

We presented the Board’s new policy—to 
export the REA idea—to the President and 
the Congress. They agreed with us—and 
promptly called upon us—upon you—for 7 
help. 

We have begun, and so have the adminis- 
tration and the Congress. The President is 
firmly committed to the concept of encour- 
aging the development of cooperatives as 
a feature of our foreign aid program. An 
amendment to the foreign aid bill this year 
by Senator Humpnurey also directs that this 
be done. 

A representative of NRECA, Jerry Ander- 
son, was appointed to a planning committee 
set up within the International Cooperatiion 
Administration (now the Agency for Inter- 
national Development) to plan the new co- 
operative programs. NRECA’s general man- 
ager was named to the policy committee 
to make the final recommendations in this 
area. NRECA’s president and general man- 
ager have been asked to participate in an 


Inter-American Cooperative Conference at 


Bogota, Colombia, November 6-11. We have 
been asked for ideas and recommendations 
on how to help get cooperative programs 
going, particularly in Latin America, where 
the forces of communism are hard at work . 
to turn traditionally friendly countries 
against us. We have been asked to name 
outstanding people from our program to help 
staff the new Agency for International De- 
velopment. We have written to you man- 
agers about this. | 

I know we all want to do everything we 
reasonably can to help these countries de- 
velop cooperative programs. The people in 
these countries are looking for practical 
help—from whatever source. 

A Washington newspaper recently carried — 
a story about a small village in Colombia. 
It quoted a young teacher as saying: 

“The people here are good people but easily — 
led. They will follow the first side—the 
Russians or Americans—that comes here and — 
convinces them. But they don’t want to be 
deceived with false promises. They’ll ali co- 
operate with the Americans but they don’t 
want projects left half-done.” 

This is the challenge we face. Commu- 
nism does not start and fester and spread 
among the rich, but among the poor. And 
most of the people in the underdeveloped 
countries are poor—poor farmers. We owe 
them and mankind an obligation to help, 
because it is the right thing to do—and be- 
cause our national interest requires it. 

Today, we have responsibilities as citizens, 
as Americans which transcend any special 
interest. There is something good in our 
program which others less fortunate can use, 
and we must help them use it. 

The only alternative to helping them is to 
build a shield of rockets around our own 
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country and sit here waiting for the world to 
- explode: .And, of course, this is no alterna- 

tive at all—it’s an open invitation to inter- 
national suicide. 

And so we identify ourselves as rural Amer- 
icans with rural peoples . We 
identify our problems with their problems, 
our hopes with their hopes. Even in our 
major problems of rural electrification and 
rural area development we find common 
cause. 


the sound of a voice. 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, at an earlier page in the CONGREs- 
SIONAL Recorp, A7936—A7937, I inserted a 
speech by Mr. Ethan A. H. Shepley, a 
prominent St. Louisan, dealing with our 
legislative processes in a democracy. The 
remarks, although made as a speech in 
1957, contain ideas which are fresh today 
and which will be so long as man governs 
himself in the way we in America have 
chosen to do. These same ideas were 
contained in a later speech, to which I 
made reference, and I should like at this 
time to place in the Recorp the reactions 
of a leading St. Louis County newspaper 
to the ideas which Mr. Shepley presented. 
These reactions.are included in an edi- 
torial entitled “Well Chosen Words” 
which appeared in the Watchman Advo- 
cate on August 30 of this year: 

WELL-CHOSEN WoRDS 

Former Washington University Chancellor 
_Bthan A. H. Shepley was talking considerable 
sense Monday when he told delegates to the 
convention of Theta Xi fraternity that the 
public is meddling too much in the decisions 
of their elected representatives in govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Shepley pointed out that “the people 
@re usurping powers they are not qualified 
to exercise. Persons holding elective offices 
Rave learned through bitter experience that 
they better do what is popular.” 

Mr. Shepley speaks as one who has ob- 
served the continuing growth of govern- 
ment by pressure and this one of the bur- 
geoning weaknesses of our governmental 
structure today. No public official is free 
from it. Each group has an ax to grind 
and they grind it on the official. The result 
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is that the group that applies the most heat 
usually gets the greatest service from its 
elective officials. This does not, by any 


‘means, indicate that any particular group 


because it gets the job done is best serving 
the public interest. More likely it means 
that it is solely serving its own interest and 
if the public happens to benefit in the ex- 
change then the public is just lucky. If it 
doesn’t it’s just too bad. 

The people presumably elect their officials 
because they consider them qualified. But, 
after the official is chosen then the special 
interests expect to take over. If the official 
is independent, seeks to administer his office 
strictly down the line he is accused of not 
cooperating and the wolves are immediately 
set upon him. 

This was not the way our form of govern- 
ment was intended, but it is the way it is 
digressing and at a rate that bodes nothing 
but the least public good in the process. It 
is refreshing to see men of Mr. Shepley’s 
stature recognizing it, and speaking out on 
it. It is to be hoped that others, just as 
enlightened, will also make it their business 
to do likewise in the public’s own interest. 


Scholarship in Politics 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, it has come to my attention that the 
Democratic national chairman, Mr. 
John Bailey, recently accused the Re- 
publican Party of only using scholars 
and intellectuals in the months before 
elections in contrast to the alleged Dem- 
ocratic practice of relying heavily on 
their advice. This speech, made at the 
American Political Science Association 
convention in St. Louis, is another ex- 
ample of the sloppy scholarship con- 
stantly indulged in by members of the 
Democratic Party hierarchy. In fact, I 
feel that if Mr. Bailey would have taken 
the trouble to have research done on his 
own remarks, he might find them to be 
inaccurate and unwarranted. 

Within the past few months’ time, I 
have been directing a special project on 
“Employment in the Dynamic American 
Economy” under the auspices of the 
House Republican policy committee. 
Some 24 leading academic and profes- 
sional economists contributed study pa- 
pers upon which were based the conclu- 
sions of a group of 48 Republican House 
Members. The papers were published. 
The economists, Democrats and Repub- 
licans alike, were eager to contribute 
their views without any repayment for 
their assistance, financial or otherwise. 
This was but a continuation in a series 
of Republican efforts to mobilize the 
minds of intellectuals throughout the 
United States and abroad. 

Last year, the report, “American 
Strategy and Strength,” under the di- 
rection of the gentleman from Michigan 
{Mr. Forp], also drew upon military and 
defense experts both inside and outside 
of the academic world. The study drew 
widespread attention and became the 
first in a Republican policy committee 


October 18 


series designed to make the American 
public aware of the theoretical and the 
practical aspects of formulation and ex- 
ecution of positive GOP policy on an 
issue of great concern to the American 
people and to the world. This was con- 
tinued this year under the leadership 
of the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN!, who led a similar task 
force study of ‘““American Education and 
a Free Citizenry.” This study, published 
and widely disseminated as were the 
others, used the views of diverse indi- 
viduals and groups prominent in the edu- 
cational field as background for the par- 
ticipating Republican Congressmen. 


I might also add that the Republican 
National Committee has established a 
permanent division for arts and sciences, 
and therein deals with over 8,000 aca- 
demic persons throughout the country 
who have expressed some interest or con- 
cern with the Republican philosophy of 
government. They are kept abreast of 
Republican efforts in fields that would 
be of particular interest, and their par- 
ticipation in related topics or projects is 
always encouraged—12 months a year, . 
year in and year out. The response to 
this program, under the direction of Dr. 
Earl Nehring, has been particularly en- 
couraging in recent months. 

In contrast to this, the so-called Ken- 
nedy task force reports, which seem to 
be the only evidence of scholarship on 
the part of the Democrats, contain no 
study papers. No parts of the reports 
are attributable to any responsible aca- 
demician. Their overlapping is exceeded 
only by duplications and contradictions, 
as in the space report where they criti- 
cize our concentration on outer space 


under the Eisenhower administration a 


page before urging more attention for 
the outer space program. Democratic 
intellect, hasty and introductory in na- 


. ture, only scratches the surface of true 


research in its haphazard attempts to be 
all things to all party members. 

For the truth in this matter is that 
the Democratic members are not secure 
and united enough to sponsor research 
unless they know in advance their find- 
ings. Dishonest scholarship and rigged 
research of the Democratic Party stand 
in contrast to the Republican record in 
this regard. In fact, if Mr. Bailey was 
aware of research in the political field he 
would have by now read a scholarly anal- 
ysis of “The Candidate” by Joseph Ly- 
ford, former Democratic candidate for 
Congress in Connecticut. Published by 
the Eagleton Foundation as part of their 
case studies in practical politics, the book 
refers to Mr. Bailey as a “journeyman 
psychologist, a poker player with a sense 
of humor, a listener, a collector, an ex- 
ecutioner but not an executive, and a 
man with a natural preference for the 
top dog. He has been able, with very 
little effort, to avoid commitments to 
any philosophy of government whatso- 
ever. I know of nobody 4n Connecticut 
politics who would suggest that Bailey is 
in politics because of a burning desire to 
serve his fellow man or to promote a 
given set of governmental principles or 
ethics. To remain State chairman 
means that under his direction the party 
must win elections and control as many 


an There are moments in the lives of men 

a when hope and despair hang in such delicate 

i balance that the scale can be tipped by even 

y That voice may be the voice of a Presi- 

bi _ dent of the United States—speaking with a 

i quiet and firm conviction of the rights of 

a : all peoples to a place in the sun. =| a 
‘ Or, the voice may be yours, speaking at 

this meeting. 

i Or, the voice may come from Moscow or 

a, Peiping or Havana—now purring and prais- 

4 ing, now ringing with a hysterical madness 

4 that sweeps across the lands of the earth wo 
b like a chilling north wind. 

f For my part, I prefer not to stand and 

q shiver in this wind. I prefer to use all the 

patterns of hope that are evident on every 

e side of us. I prefer to believe that we shall 

hs win, because I believe we have the intelli- 

gence and the compassion to win. 
a The stakes are the stakes of humanity. 

a Mr. Shepley’s “Well Chosen Words” 
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jobs as it can.” I do not criticize Mr. 
Bailey for his attention to wining elec- 
tions. Rather, I feel that his attempting 
to cast an aura of academic respectabil- 
ity around his partisan life of bungling, 


barking, and battling is an insult to the — 


thousands of academic and professional 
experts who attempt to bring a ray of 


factual material to the political arena 


on occasion. 


The Republican Party has put the 
| facts on the line, based on the back- 


ground studies of those who know where- 
of they speak. The Democratic Party 
has spoken where it should have acted—a 
common tendency in governmental cir- 
cles these days. Mr. Bailey should apol- 
ogize forthwith to the thousands of 
academic experts who have contributed 


- so much to the scholarship of Republican | 


policy studies. 


Theodore Francis Green Airport 
_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
‘HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 
Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, on 


Sunday, August 13, 1961, the new Termi- 


nal Building at the Theodore Francis 
Green Airport in Hillsgrove, R.I., was 
dedicated, and many of my fellow Rhode 
Islanders were present to inspect and ad- 
mire this outstanding, modern facility. 
The event marked an additional step in 
the continuing growth of air transporta- 
tion which is so important to the econ- 
omy of the State of Rhode Island and 


- our Nation as a whole. 


The great statesman for whom our 
Rhode Island airport is named, former 
Senator Theodore Francis Green, was 
present on that occasion, and delivered 
a short, but most interesting and en- 
lightening address. In a few para- 
graphs, this able gentleman traced for 
those present the amazing expansion of 
air travel and commerce during the lit- 
tle more than a quarter of a century 
which marked the time which had 
elapsed between his public service as 
Governor of Rhode Island and the end 
of his fourth term in the Senate. This 
is but one small example of the great 
progress and development in this coun- 


try which Senator Green has witnessed - 


during his lifetime and his presence at 


the dedication of the terminal building 
_at the Theodore Francis Green Airport, 


was, indeed, an historic occasion, and 
for that reason I wish to have his re- 
marks placed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

Rhode Island was also honored on the 
occasion of the same dedication by hav- 
ing as the principal speaker, a native 
son, and resident of my district, the 
Honorable Robert T. Murphy, who was 
appointed Vice Chairman of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board earlier this year by 
our great President, John F. Kennedy. 
I would like also to submit Mr. Murphy’s 
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address for insertion in the Appendix 

of the REcorpD: 

REMARKS OF FORMER U.S. SENATOR THEODORE 
FRANCIS GREEN AT THE DEDICATION OF THE 
New TERMINAL BUILDING, THEODORE 
FRANCIS GREEN AIRPORT, SUNDAY, AUGUST 
13, 1961 


Mr. Chairman, Governor Notte, Mr. Seur- 
phy, invited guests, fellow citizens, it is 
good to be present here today at the dedica- 
tion of this beautiful new terminal build- 
ing. I have a special interest in this air- 
port, because when I was Governor of Rhode 
Island, with the help of Federal funds ob- 
tained from the then Public 
istration, we practically rebuilt this air- 
port and provided not only for a new ad- 
ministration building, but also for new and 
extended runways for planes planning to 
use the airport for commercial business. 

I can well remember my earlier trips to 


Public Works Administration, which was 
then under the command of the late Harold 
Ickes, Secretary. of the Interior. I also re- 
member the controversy in the old Public 
Works Commission as to whether it would be 
best to use cement or asphalt runways. In 


- those days that was a big problem with 


engineers on- both sides telling us which 
they believed was best for the airport. There 
was also a lengthy word battle as to what 
kind of lighting should go into the airport. 
With two of the largest electrical manufac- 
turing companies in the world fighting for 
the contract, we finally succeeded in having 


the Public Works Administration advance 


the funds so that we could proceed with the 
construction of the airport. On the day 
we dedicated this field, Col. Roscoe Turner, 
@ world famous aviator, who is now the 
manager of the Staté airport at Minneapolis, 


flew in from the west coast to help dedicate 


the field. 

In those days I was particularly inter- 
ested in Rhode Island’s having one of the 
best airports in the country, and today I am 
heartily pleased with this new and beau- 
*tiful addition to our airport facilities. The 
public officials, the architects, and the con- 
tractors who brought it about are worthy 
of our hearthy congratulations and thanks. 

I am, indeed, pleased that your principal 
speaker here today, Robert T. Murphy, is a 
Rhode Islander who has recently been 
named by President Kennedy as Vice Chair- 
man of the Civil Aeronautics Board. Bob 
Murphy was chief counsel for me when I 
was chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Privileges and Elections. We investigated 
together some very important senatorial 
elections. Since those days Bob has gone 
from politics to aviation, and has won the 
respect of many, Members of the U.S. Senate 
who admire his qualifications and ability to 
serve as an Administrator. 

Again let me thank you for this oppor- 
tunity to say a few words at these cere- 
monies. 

REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE ROBERT T. 
MURPHY, VICE CHAIRMAN, CIVIL AERONAU- 
TICS BOARD, ON THE OCCASION OF THE DEDI- 
CATION OF THE NEW TERMINAL BUILDING, 
THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN AIRPORT, HILLS- 
GROVE, R.I., Sunpay, AucusT 13, 1961 


I am deeply honored by the invitation of 
Al Tavani, Rhode Island’s able administra- 
tor of aeronautics, to participate with my 
fellow citizens of Rhode Island in the formal 
dedication of this magnificent new airport 
terminal building. It affords me an oppor- 
tunity to return to my native State and to 
share with you the justifiable interest and 
pride which we have in the progress and de- 
velopment of transportation facilities in this 
great commericial region of America. 


More than that, however, I am grateful for | 


the opportunity to play a part in the dedica- 


Works Admin- 


Washington to obtain funds from the old 
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tion of an important transportation facility 
which bears the name of one who has played | 
@ most important role in the economic and | 
social progress of this State and this Nation— 
Theodore Francis Green. It is interesting to 
observe that his life, which he lives with 
vigor and enthusiasm, has spanned the sci- 
entific evolution in transportation which has 
taken us from the plodding, horse-drawn 
vehicles to the jet engine, which is capable 
of propelling man at nonstop supersonic 
speeds through varying altitudes of the air- 
space to any quarter of the globe. He has . 
livede that period of great transition, not as 
an idle observer, but as an active participant. 
in and contributor to it. On behalf of the 
aviation industry of the United States, may 
I extend our thanks and appreciation to Sen- 
ator Green for his various contributions to 
its promotion and development over the 


years. 

The dedication of this new airport termi- 
nal is an event of significant importance, not 
only from a local point of view but also from 
the standpoint of the national interest. To- 
gether with similar airport facilities in hun- 
dreds of cities and communities throughout 
the 50 States, it constitutes a vital link in 
the air transportation system of our Nation. 
More and more of our national commerce— 


both persons and flowing through 


airports. In the light of the almost ex- 


plosive growth of air transportation during 
the past decade and the portent of even 
greater expansion during the sixties, the 
importance of a system of airports adequate 
to meet present and future needs of air 
commerce is self-evident. Quite obviously, 
terminals must be kept abreast of, and in 
balance with, the phenomenal growth in the 
use of our Federal airways. 

Today, air transportation is the principal 
means of interstate and foreign travel for 
passengers. It has exceeded the records of 
both the railroads and the transatlantic 
steamship operators. Last year, more than 
57 million passengers traveled on our com- 
mercial air carriers. According to our fore- 
casts, airborne passengers carried by our 
commercial air carriers will total 98 million 
by 1965 and 118 million by 1970. Moreover, 
airfreight or aircargo, which is still rela- 
tively in its infancy, will show marked prog- 
ress in the next 5 or 10 years with the advent | 
of uncompromised all-cargo aircraft which © 
promise the hope of sharp reduction in cur- 
rent transportation costs. 

Accordingly, it is not difficult to compre- 
hend that an essential element in the safe 
development and expansion of our air com- 
merce is a well-integrated system of 
designed to provide adequate facilities at 
both origin and destination of each flight. It 
is in this sense that they are vital links in 
our transportation system. It would be 
foolhardy, indeed, to spend increasing sums 
on the development and maintenance of ade- 
quate Federal airways and to ignore the fact 
that these highways of the sky must begin . 
ey end at a ground facility, or, if you will, 

an airport—an which, like that here 
in Providence, is experiencing a tremendous- 
ly increasing volume of traffic of all kinds. 

It is well to remember, however, that air- 
ports are essential, not only to provide for 
regularly scheduled services of air carriers, 
but also to meet the growing needs of gen- 
eral or private aviation, and the significant 
public need of our national defense. In re- 
cent years, thousands of business organiza- 
tions and individuals have come to depend 
upon air travel by aircraft which they per- 
sonally own and operate. A fact worthy of 
emphasis is that the total number of aircraft 
in the general aviation field far exceeds that 
of the commercial carriers—more than 70,000 
in comparison with some 2,000 and accounts 
for more total flying hours than the com- 
mercial air fleet. 

It is in to note that, last year, 
right here at the Theodore Francis Green 
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Airport; there«were more than 40,000 land- 

and takeoffs accomplished by general 
aviation aircraft as compared to 25,000 by 
air carrier aircraft. This gives us some idea 
of the extensive use of airport facilities by 
members of the general public other than 
our common carriers. Just as Federal and 
local governments have found it necessary 


to provide an adequate system of public 


roads, so, too, must new airport facilities be 
provided which are adequate to safely ac- 


commodate private as well as commercial 


aircraft. 

Moreover, one of the most significant pub- 
lic needs met by our airport system is that 
of national defense. This airport, like many 
others throughout the country, is open on 
a round-the-clock basis for the free use of 
military aircraft, some of which are based 
here. The Federal airport development pro- 
gram, on which millions have been expended 
in recent years, provides auxiliary facilities 
through which emergency services may, if 
necessary, be conducted. We all hope that 
the day will never come when such use 


must be made of our civilian airports, but 


you can well appreciate that, in the event 
of military action, airports such as this one 
would constitute true bastions of aerial 
defense. | 

Because this ceremony is taking place in 
our native State which is rich in early colo- 
nial history, I cannot help but recall that 
in the year 1643, Roger Williams and a brave 
band of colleagues sailed from these shores 
for London to secure a royal charter of prop- 
erty entitlement and political rights. His- 
tory tells us that trip of Roger Williams 
across the storm-tossed Atlantic took many 
weeks. Today, as we dedicate this port on 
the ocean of the air, it is appropriate for 
us to note that here, through this modern 
facility, we, the descendants of Roger Wil- 
liams have a means of transportation, not 
- Only to all the principal cities of the United 
States, but also on our US. international air 
carriers, the ability to go anywhere in the 
world without losing a night’s sleep. Thus, 
to breakfast in Providence Plantations, at 
the head of Narragansett Bay, and to dine 
in London, on the Thames, which would be 
a wild fantasy beyond the vision of our 
Rhode Island founders, is an accepted fact 
for those of our generation. 
_ I like to think that I am participating in 
the dedication of a public airport -facility 
which is capable of serving, not only the 


needs of our most densely populated com- 


munity—namely, the city of Providence, but 


also, because of its unique location within — 


one-half mile of the proposed route of our 
Interstate Highway System—one which can 
serve all our communities because it will be 
no more than 30 minutes away from any 
population center, large or small, in our 
State. This is a transportation achievement 
unmatched by any State in the Union. The 
Theodore Francis Green Airport, therefore, 
can serve the needs, insofar as scheduled 
airline service is concerned, of the entire 

of Rhode Island and even nearby parts 
of usetts and Connecticut. By chan- 
neling scheduled airline service through this 
single great airport, we can preserve the ade- 
quacy and safety both in the air and on the 
ground of transportation service to this part 
of New England and, hence, better serve 
the needs of the population for convenient, 
safe and swift airline service. 

This airport meets all the requirements of 
the basic criteria established by the New 
England Council in its master plan for New 
England airports to serve the scheduled air 
transportation needs of New England. Its 
runway lengths, its round-the-clock air 
traffic control surveillance, its instrument 
‘landing system, and its convenient ground 
distance from populated areas throughout 
the State and adjacent areas in Connecticut 
and Massachusetts make it a true regional 
airport within the contemplation of the New 
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England Council, the Federal Aviation 
Agency, and the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

This building represents a joint effort of 
both State and National Governments. The 
Federal contribution was justified, not only 
because of the factors I have mentioned, but 
also because of the complete Federal respon- 
sibility for the conduct of air traffic control, 
weather observation and postal operations. 
Therefore, I congratulate my fellow citizens 
of Rhode Island, our Governor, John Notte, 
our administrator of aeronautics, Al Tavani, 
énd all others who have worked so diligently 
to make this a reality. It represents a strik- 
ing contrast to the dedication of the State 
airport here at Hillsgrove 30 years ago when 
grass runways on a cleared area of 158 acres 
and a collection of nondescript hangar build- 
ings opened Providence as a harbor on the 
ocean of the sky. 

This new terminal building is a contribu- 
tion to the asset side of our national ledger. 
It represents, as we know, a sacrifice on the 
part of the taxpayers of this State, but, in the 
words of our great President, John F. Ken- 
nedy, it is well to recall at this moment of 
our national life: 3 

“This Nation cannot afford to be weak, 
it must afford to be strong.” 


Louisville After Integration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, Septémber 27, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 10, 1956, the city of Louisville, 
Ky., integrated its public school facili- 
ties. Below is an article from the Sep- 
tember 1961, issue of the Anti-Defama- 
tion League Bulletin which tells what 
Louisville is like in 1961—5 years after 
integration. It illustrates a lesson which 
we all can make use of in our relations 
with those around us. | 

The article follows: 


THe LovisvitLteE Story—AFrer INTEGRATION 
(By Gertrude Noar) 


Louisville planned carefully for the day. 
Now, 5 years later, studies show that good 
teaching has brought about gains in achieve- 
ment for Negro and white children. 

“On September 10, 1956, when Louisville, 
Ky., opened its public schools, roughly one 
of every four children admitted was a Negro. 
This took place, in one of the great slave- 
trading centers of the Old South, without 
violence, without mob action, with hope for 
the future.” 

These words, from the book “The Louis- 
ville Story,” by Omer Carmichael and Weldon 
James, were written soon after the event. 


This is the story of what happened next to. 


Louisville’s children and schools, in the years 
after September 10, 1956—the day “some of 
the customs and traditions of centuries 
ended.” 

It was clear back in 1956 that the city 
of Louisville itself was the hero of the peace- 
able transition from segregated to desegre- 


gated schools. Many of Louisville’s citizens 


had worked for more than 2 years—ever since 
the 1954 Supreme Court decision—to prepare 
for the day. What they achieved has been 
called “a triumph of man’s ability to solve 
some of his most vexing problems with rea- 
son and good will.” 

Louisville today is essentially a border 
State city with a distinctly southern atmos- 
phere. Some of its 400,000: people live in 
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stately and big old homes, far more live in 


friendly, small brick-and-limestone struc- 


tures. Few of the school buildings in the 
heart of the city are new, but in the out- 
skirts, and in surrounding Jefferson County, 
there are many new-style one- and two-story 
schools of several wings and spacious lawns. 

Probably few visitors to the city concern 
themselves with Louisville’s schools. There 
are too many blandishments around—the 
Kentucky Derby for instance. Some of 
Louisville’s stores reflect the atmosphere of 
money casually won and lost; there are 
dresses selling at $200 and $300 apiece in 
shop windows. And Kentucky bourbon and 


bourbon bonbons are part of the city’s pat- 


tern of convivial living. 

It is also a city of some culture; the local 
philharmonic orchestra as well as touring 
orchestras provide a season of good music 
in Louisville’s municipal auditorium. Popu- 
lar Broadway plays are staged there, too. 
A good public library system lends, not orfly 
books, but records, feature-length films, and 
framed paintings to satisfy many levels of 
taste. 


Some of Louisville’s restaurants, including. 


those in the two leading hotels, have deseg- 
regated along with the schools. Many small 
restaurants, however, and those in the two 
large department stores, still discriminate 
on the basis of race. Last spring, Negro stu- 
dents from high school and college, joined 
by some of their white classmates and pro- 
fessors, staged demonstrations to fight such 
discrimination. Crowds gathered to watch 
the picket lines as the students sang “Free- 
dom” until the police carted them off to 
jail for obstructing traffic. 

Soon after desegregation started in 1956, 
I visited Louisville to see how it was faring 
and what effect it had on children and their 
teachers. Despite the peaceable transition, 
September 10, 1956, had obviously been a 
day of anxiety and doubts. One of these is 
illustrated by a story circulated in Louisville 
that first fall. A 6-year-old girl was about to 
begin her long years of schooling that Sep- 
tember 10. Her family gathered around her 
with last minute warnings as she left for 
school dressed in starched pinafore. She 
returned soon after 3 o’clock, skipping down 
the street. Again the family gathered: “How 
did it go, Sue Ellen? Is your teacher nice? 
Was there any trouble? Were there any 
colored in your room?’’ 

“Oh, yes,” the girl said, “Mary-Jane, a 
little black girl, sat next to me. We were 
both so scared we held hands all day.” . 


Voluntary transfers had been offered as 


one of the steps in the desegregation process. 
At first, only a few Negroes had moved into. 


white schools but, as those children brought 
reports of good treatment back to their 
families and friends, increasing numbers 
made the change. A reverse trend also set 
in; for many reasons, some children wanted 
to return to more familiar surroundings. 
Teachers and students had the most diffi- 
cult situations in secondary schools. Some 


teachers were prepared to pity the Negro | 


boys and. girls, believing them unable- to 
reach the standards, but were unprepared 
to do anything about it. Other teachers 
felt that the students’ problems were caused 
by the fact that they came from socially un- 
derprivileged homes, or that they didn’t have 
money to buy books, or that they were suf- 
fering from lack of encouragement from 
both parents and teachers. These teachers 
were able to take steps to help them. 

I visited an elementary school and saw 
very good teaching, ‘indeed. White and 
Negro children—and their parents—ex- 
pressed their appreciation of cultured and 
very able Negro principal and teachers. 
They had already stopped seeing color. 
Whatever the race of a good reader, he was 
praised and allowed to help his classmates. 
In one such classroom, I noticed that a group 
of 7-year olds, who happened to be Negro, 
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were following the text, but reading the 
small-print directions intended for the 
teacher. I asked the teacher why. “Why 
shouldn’t children do as much as they are 
able?” she said. 

It was clear in all schools that socio- 
economic background had much to do with 


a child’s performance. When the white chil-. 


dren were better dressed and better fed, they 
seemed to be the brightest in the school; 
when the white children were obviously poor 


and underprivileged, but the Negro children 


appeared to come from middle-class back- 
grounds, then the Negro children excelled. 
During that first year, teachers and chil- 


dren worked very hard. There was excite- 


ment, tension, and wonder. Could they 


count on good results? Some _ teachers 


asked: “Isn’t it likely that standards will be 
pulled down?’’ Some said: “After all, the 
Negro children weren’t well prepared and 
isn’t it true that many are apathetic and 
indifferent?” 

Someone needed to get answers to these 
questions quickly. The person who did so 
is Dr. Frank Stalling at Louisville University, 
associate professor of education and coordi- 
nator of elementary student teaching at 
Louisville University. His first step was to 
set up a study of the immediate effects of 
integration on scholastic achievement in the 
Louisville public schools. More than 3,000° 
white and 1,300 Negro children on the sec- 
ond, sixth, and eighth grade levels were in- 
cluded. Tests administered before integra- 
tion showed that Negro students were per- 
forming at levels lower than whites (from 
5 months to 1 year and 2 months lower) de- 
pending upon the grade and subject or skill 
tested. The second testing period took place 
in 1957, after integration had been achieved. 
The full report of this study appeared in 
the Journal of Negro Education, fall, 1959. 
An analysis of test results shows that since 
integration: 

Among white pupils, gains in achievement 
amounted to 1.2 months at the second grade 
level; 9 months at the sixth grade level; and 


an average of 2 months in all subjects at 


eighth grade level. 

Among all students, white and Negro, the 
gains were still greater: 3 months at the 
second grade; 5 months at the sixth grade; 
an average of 1 month in all subjects at 
the eighth grade. (Reading alone gained 4 
months at the eighth grade level.) There 
had never been gains as great in a similar 
period in the past. 

Seventy-five supervisors, principals, teach- 
ers, and students were interviewed. Only 


one person felt that integration had a nega- 


tive effect on the motivation of pupils or 
All the others felt that integra- 
tion had provided varying degrees of motiva- 
tion to all concerned. 

These conclusions were drawn from the 
study: 

Scholastic achievement showed substan- 
tial gains for all, although greater gains were 
made by Negroes than whites. 

Improvement seemed to be due in part to 
increased motivation, especially for Negro 
teachers and pupils. 

The record of Louisville may serve to re- 
assure: those who fear that the immediate ef- 
fect of integration is to lower levels of 
achievement. 

As thus recorded, the lentiadibadin results of 
integration in Louisville were positive. They 
reflected hard work and the fact that many 


teachers made real efforts to give Negro chil- 


dren security, acceptance, and a feeling of 
being wanted; emotional needs which must 
be satisfied if children are to achieve their 
best. 

Dr. Stallings later set about studying 
longer term results of desegregation in Lou- 
isville. In May 1959, another study was 
made, and reported under the title “Changes 
in Academic Achievement Since Integra- 
tion.” This time, median scores on tests in 
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all subjects for all children were shown to 
be about the same as national norms. In 
other words, the achievement of white and 
Negro pupils was higher; a particularly sub- 
stantial gain had been made by Negro stu- 
dents. All this was accomplished without 
any comprehensive or conscious program to 
preserve standards. And it was done despite 
the fact that the Negro children come from 
homes that have been buffeted by a variety 
of destructive forces—age-old social rejec- 
tion by our culture, special tensions created 
by Knowledge of violence directed against 
Negroes elsewhere. 

The Louisville experience is heartening, 
but it is hardly unique. Wherever good 
teaching goes on, wherever a community co- 
operates with teachers who believe and act 
on the principle of the worth and dignity of 
each individual, children grow, ee and 
flourish. 


Tax Revision Needed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, as this 
session of the 87th Congress draws to a 
close, I would like to make note of the 
fact that we have omitted one very 
important thing—a sound and solid re- 
vision of our tax structure. Our tax 
laws need overhauling to meet the de- 
mands of the 1960’s and to give the peo- 
ple the relief they so badly deserve from 
double or dual taxation, from unsound 
and unfair taxes and from taxes piled 
on taxes. 

Instead of this, we once again got 
piecemeal tax legislation to work with in 
the House. We did pass a tax numbering 
system which will modernize the efforts 
of the Internal Revenue Service. How- 
ever, efforts in other fields of taxation 
seemed almost shotgun in their effect, 
rather than a concentrated effort at 
overhaul. | 

I was extremely pleased that tax in- 
equities imposed on the clay products 
industry were, to some extent, alleviated. 
This was a just decision on the part of 
the Congress. However, there are needs 
for other industries as well, and a need 
for a complete new look at our business 
tax setup to determine how best we can 
assist business expansion. The proposals 
made by the administration this year 
were obviously unsound and to a degree 
unfair. 

We must also reexamine our policy on 
transportation taxation to eliminate in- 
equities there. The first step should be 
to do away with the unsound 10 percent 
tax on passenger travel of all kinds. 

In other tax fields: 

Cooperatives: The committee ap- 
proved tentative language to tax coop- 
eratives’ patronage refunds, either as in- 
dividual income or as corporate income. 

Mutual insurance companies: The 
committee approved tentative language 
increasing taxes on mutual insurance 
companies. 

Business expense accounts: The com- 
mittee has approved language tighten- 
ing up regulations on deductions for 
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business expenses. Some effort is needed 
in this field but care must be exerted not 
to cause undue or unfair hardship. 

Dividend taxation: The administra- 
tion proposal for a dividend tax with- 
held at the source is most unsound and 
is completely without logic. Such a tax 
on dividends and interest would work 
undue hardship on small investors and 
small savers and would work a hard- 
ship on small companies and firms which 
make the payments. 

Savings and loan taxation: The com- 
mittee -spent many days investigating 
this proposal but arrived at no firm de- 
cision. Prospects at this point are that 
no decision will be reached very early in 
the next session. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my hope that the 
committee will take-time next year to in- 
quire into and examine the whole tax 
code, to overhaul it, to take out of it 
some unfair provisions on _ so-called 
luxury items and to modernize and 
streamline our tax system. 


Construction Set-Asides Still Costing 
Money | 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PHIL WEAVER — 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, on sev- 
eral occasions during the past session of 
the Congress I have called the attention 
of the House to certain problems created 
by an arbitrary and foolish decision of 


the Small Business Administration to 


set aside construction projects for ex- 
clusive bidding by small business firms. 
In the field of construction, those firms 
are described as ones doing an average 
of less than $5 million worth of work | 
annually, those not dominant in their 
field, and independently owned and op- 
erated. 

I have mentioned general problems 
which have developed in this field. I 
have cited specific losses to the Govern- 
ment created by this program, and I 
have cited unfair and unreasonable com- 
petitive factors which have developed 
during the past year of set-asides. . 

No individual, either in the Depart- 
ment of Defense or in the Small Busi- 


ness Administration has successfully — 


been able to challenge my contention 
that this program is costing the Govern- 
ment money. Those who deal daily with — 
construction problems agree that it will 
cost between 5 and 10 percent extra to 
carry out our military and civilian con- 
struction programs under the set-aside 


agreements which are not really agree- 


ments at all but an arbitrary decision 
by SBA. 

Using the Small Business Act of 1958 
as a lever, the SBA has pried out of the 
Defense Department a reassurance that 
all contracts ranging in cost from $2,500 
to $500,000 will automatically bé set aside 
for the exclusive bidding of small con- 
tractors. I still have found no evidence 
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that any large segment of the construc- 
tion industry asked for this privilege and 
subsidy. I have found no evidence that 
anybody in the Defense Department’s 
construction agencies wanted such a pro- 
gram. The only conclusion that can be 
reached is that an empire builder in the 
SBA itself inaugurated the program and 
has forced it on the Government. 

Twice during this session of Congress 
the House Committee on Appropriations 
has taken note of this problem. In the 
report accompanying the general Gov- 
ernment matters, Department of Com- 
merce and related agencies appropria- 
tions bill for 1962, the committee recom- 
mended that SBA, the construction 
agencies and industry representatives sit 
down to clarify the situation and resolve 
it. In the report -accompanying the 
public works appropriations bill the 
committee asked the agencies involved 
to run a check on the cost factors in- 
volved. | 

Late in August the Small Business Ad- 
ministration did call a meeting, as sug- 
gested by the terms of the committee re- 
port. Instead of following the spirit of 
that report, however, the agency fol- 
lowed it to the letter. No representa- 
tives of ee agencies, as such, 
were present at the meeting to express 
their views. Instead, the Department of 
Defense sent over a special assistant to 
the Assistant Secretary for Logistics—a 
man whose prime duty it has been to 
foster the philosophy of the SBA in the 
Defense Department. GSA, too, had 
representatives who apparently go along 
with the philosophy of SBA, rather than 
speak out directly and openly for the 
people who handle construction problems 
as part of their daily work. I am told, 
in fact, that one man who is vitally con- 
cerned with this problem in the Defense 
Department actually requested permis- 
sion from his superiors to attend the 
meeting. He was denied this permission 
and told, in effect, to tend to his own 
‘knitting and leave this for the policy 
people. 

The result was a stacked meeting at 

which the representatives of the con- 
struction industry were-given an oppor- 
tunity to speak out, were listened to 
politely, and then were told that nothing 
much will be done. 
. §$SBA did agree to hold new hearings 
sometime in the future concerning size 
definitions. They also set up a commit- 
tee which will consider the overall prob- 
lem of set-asides but which has no real 
authority to recommend changes. 
Again, this committee will be stacked 
against the industry and against the con- 
struction agencies, and will be completely 
dominated by the SBA. | 

On September 12, the Small Business 
Administration did open the door slightly 
~ by calling a hearing on the size defini- 
tion for dredgers. This is a highly spe- 
cialized field of endeavor and requires ex- 
tremely expensive equipment. I have 
made reference elsewhere in the REcorpD 
to this meeting and to the extremely fine 
statement made by Senator RUSSELL 
Lone of Louisiana at that hearing. 

I would, at this point, like to mention 
another development at that hearing. 
SBA has constantly maintained that no 
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additional costs will accrue to the Gov- 
ernment due to the set-aside program. 
They defy anyone to point out such addi- 
tional costs. Well, at that hearing one 
dredging firm did point out such an 
added cost factor, still apparently with 
little result. 

The job involved 2 million cubic yards 
of maintenance dredging at the Sunny 
Point, N.C., Army Terminal. Corps esti- 
mates of costs were $373,900. Four bids 
were received, one by the Arundel Corp., 
for $341,500. This was the only bid 
which was under the corps estimate. 
The other bids were as follows: 
Atkinson Dredging Co $458, 000 
Norfolk Dredging Co_- 462, 500 
Merritt Dredging Co-_- 


Bids were opened on August 29, 1961. 
On August 30, 1961, the Arundel Corp. 
received the following letter from the 
ng engineer’s office, Wilmington, 

Your bid under Invitation No. CIVENG-— 
31-075-62-—2 for maintenance dredging at the 
Sunny Point Army Terminal, NC., is being 


returned as being nonresponsive since this 


invitation is a set-aside for small business 
as noted in paragraph 7 in the Advance 
Notice. 


The low bidder was Atkinson Dredging Co., 
Norfolk, Va., in the amount of $458,000. ‘ 


Your interest in the work of the district 
is appreciated. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, this represents an 
added cost to the Government of $116.- 
500, or an increase of 31 percent in the 
cost of one job alone. This is fantastic 
waste. 

I would like to make note of another 
factor involved in this particular bid 
opening. You will note that two of the 
bids, those by Atkinson and Norfolk, are 
fairly close together, and that the fourth 
bid, that by Merritt Dredging, is a whop- 
ping $53,000 higher. I am no expert in 
the field of bidding:on such jobs, but I 
have discussed this with men who are ex- 
pert, and it is their opinion that this was 
more than mere coincidence. One bid 
seems to have been dropped in just to 
make two other bids look good. 

I have other examples of added cost 
to the Government from bidding which 
is foreclosed to construction firms with 
the know-how and ability to do the job 
just because those firms are competent 
and have grown. 

A bid was invited on some telephone 
cable work at the Eglin Air Force Base, 
Fla. Total cost of the project was set 
at $1,200,000 by the contracting officer. 
Someone wanted it set aside for small 
firms only, and so, to please this indi- 
vidual, the contract was broken into two 
coequal parts, at $600,000 apiece. Invi- 
tations went out with the notation that 
the bid was set aside. 


The lowest bid received from a small 


contractor was $648,761, on one job, 
$656,889 on the other. This bidding 
came at a time when the normal run of 
bidding across the country was far be- 


low the Corps of Engineers’ estimates. 


Combined, these added costs total 
$106,650, or an increased cost to the 
Government of 8 percent. 

Another example of waste was 
brought to my attention by the Charles 
Simkin & Sons, Inc., construction firm 


of Perth Amboy, N.J. Simkins is not 
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a very big construction firm. In fact, 
in 1960, its total gross receipts were 
$4,242,605, well below the $5 million 
mark. However, Simkins happened to 
have a very successful year back in 1958, 
when it did $7 million worth of work, 
and so its 3-year average came to a little 
over the $5 million limits. : 

By any standards in the construction 
industry, Simkins is not big business, 
and it is not a subsidiary of any larger 
firm, being wholly independent both in 
ownership and operation. 

Last year, under Invitation No. ENG-— 
30-075-61-66, the corps invited bids on 
dismantling a heating plant at Richard 
I. Bong Air Force Base, Wis., and con- 
struction of an addition to the heating 


plant at McGuire Air Force Base, N.J. 


Simkins bid on the work but was reject- 
ed as unresponsive because of size. . 

On January 10 of this year, Simkins 
wrote a letter to the Administrator, SBA, 
which says, in part: 

The effect of limiting projects under 
$500,000 to small business as you define it 
is reflected in a bid submitted by us to the 


.Corps of Engineers invitation No. ENG-30— 
075-61-66, dismantling existing heating 


plant, Richard I. Bong Air Force Base, 


Kansasville, Wis., and construction of high 


temperature water central heating plant 
addition at McGuire Air Force Base, Wrights- 
town, N.J. Our bid was in the sum of $561,- 
943; the next bid, which is a firm larger than 
ours, was $659,464. The third bid was 
$663,369. 

The Government would save $97,521, or 15 
percent, on the base bid if this contract were 
awarded to us and $129,664 if the additive 
bid items were included. It is not in the 


interest of the Government to award this 


contract on the basis of small business as 
defined in the bid documents. 


Indeed, it is not in the interest of the 
Government, nor the taxpayer whose 
interests the Government is supposed to 
watch over, to include such definitions 
and to increase costs by 15 percent. 
However, it was done despite all efforts 
to the contrary. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to turn to 
another phase of this costly, unfair and 
unsound situation, the awarding of cer- 
tificates of competency to small business 
firms by the SBA despite the best judg- 
ments of experts in the field. 

And once again we turn to the C. G. 
apa Constructing Co., Birmingham, 
Ala. 

You will recall that in June, I men- 
tioned this firm in connection with a re- 
port by the General Accounting Office 
dealing with the operation of the Gov- 
ernment-owned concrete matting plant 
at Greenville, Miss. In the Greenville 
case, Kershaw’s operations cost the Gov- 
ernment an estimated $35,000 or 6 per- 
cent extra because the firm just was not 
competent to handle the job. 

Well, having been stung once, the 
Corps of Engineers was even more wary 
of the Kershaw concern. On July 18, 
1961, bids were opened at Memphis for 
pile dike construction on the Missis- 
sippi River in Tennessee. Four of the 
firms submitting bids qualified as small 
business concerns. Kershaw was low 
bidder at $399,350. However, one of the 
other bidders protested on the basis that 


Kershaw was not qualified to do the 


work, 
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The Corps of Engineers investigated 
and determined that the Birmingham 
firm was not qualified, both on the basis 
of past performance and on the basis 
of its manpower, equipment and skills 


for this particular type of work. 


I am told by experts in the field that 
it takes very highly trained personnel 
to do this kind of work and that the only 
people who do perform well are those 
who have been in the field since early 
manhood and have grown up in this kind 
of construction. 

Kershaw neither had the right type of 


‘manpower nor the right kind of equip- 


ment for the job so the Corps disquali- 
fied the firm. 

Again, Kershaw appealed to the SBA 
and was once again given a certificate of 
competency—this despite the sad ex- 
perience the Government had already 
had with Kershaw, and despite the fact 
that Kershaw listed among its principal 
assets some $37,000 worth of claims 
against the Government resulting from 
the Greenville dealings. 

Kershaw got the job. 

Mr. Speaker, when I was a boy there 
was an adage which went something like 
this: “Fool me once, shame on you. 
Fool me twice, shame on me.” This is 
a pretty sound piece of advice; it seems 


to me odd that SBA and the men who 


run it should take this advice. 

Mr. Speaker, I have mentioned before 
that this set-aside program in general 
construction is not good. In some spe- 
cialized fields it is particularly onerous. 
I have mentioned dredging. ‘There are 
other similar situations. For example, 
I can cite the matter of drilling and 
grouting companies. 

This is a highly specialized field. 
Whenever a dam is being designed, the 
engineers must know exactly what kind 
of subsoil there is, what kind of founda- 
tion rock, and so forth. To get this in- 
formation requires diamond-bit drilling 
by experts who withdraw a core which is 
in turn examined by the geologists and 
engineers. . 

In the past 15 to 20 years there have 
been over 1,000 companies which have 
attempted to do this type of work. Only 
about six have remained constantly in 


the field. The others have gone under 


financially. 

Of the six, three could well be consid- 
ered big business firms because they not 
only do the drilling themselves, they 
nranufacture equipment and drills, bits, 
and so forth and sell them to other drill- 
ing companies. The other three are 
small firms which do just about $5 mil- 
lion worth of work annually. 

Another feature of the drilling busi- 
ness is the speculative nature of all bid- 
ding. If we knew what was under the 
earth’s surface at the location of a dam, 
we would not need drillers. So, a drill- 
ing firm may find large sandstone de- 


‘posits and cut through them like butter. 


On the other hand, they may run into 
granite boulders and break bit after bit, 
drill rig after rig. The cost could become 
fantastic in this event. 


Still another feature involves the mo- 


_bilization costs. The jobs are widely 


scattered and costs shoot up rapidly if 
the job is more than a few miles from 
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headquarters. As a result, the aix firms 
which’ have remained competitive have 
headquarters locations scattered all over 
the country so they tan be near any po- 
tential job. 

Still another feature of this field of 
construction work is that all jobs are 
small. There are not any $500,000 jobs 
at all. The average cost is right around 
$14,000. 

The result of the SBA set-aside pro- 
gram is that at least one of the six com- 
petitive, good companies in this field has 
been eliminated from ail Government 
work because, during the past 3 years, 
the firm has averaged between $5 mil- 
lion and $6 million. 

Thus, the firm, Boyles Bros. Drilling 
Co. of Salt Lake City, Utah, has been 
knocked out of 25 percent of its normal 
work. Because of the SBA program, 
Boyles Bros., now considered a large 


business, is, within the next 2 or 3 years, ~ 
going to be a small business. 


Mr. Speaker, this just does not make 
sense. We have raised an umbrella of 
subsidy over one segment of an industry 
and we are destroying the incentive of 
the rest of that industry to grow, to com- 
pete, and to make a reasonable profit. 

The end result is added cost to the 
taxpayers, another step toward socialism. 


Christopher Columbus 
EXTENSION REMARKS 
HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 
Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, in com- 


-memoration of the great explorer Chris- 


topher Columbus, I have issued the fol- 
lowing press release and express the hope 
that my colleagues will join me in sup- 
porting this legislation declaring October 
12 a national holiday. 

Congressman DANIELS will commemorate 


Columbus Day by asking the Judiciary Com- 


mittee to make 1961 “the last year in which 
Columbus Day lacks Federal recognition.” 
DANIELS is one of the prime supporters pf 


legislation to make Columbus Day a national 


holiday. 

In his letter to the committee DANIELS 
said, “it seems singularly ungrateful for a 
nation which owes its very birth to Christo- 
pher Columbus to fail to give him the rec- 
ognition his courageous exploits deserve.”’ 

DANIELs particularly stressed the impor- 
tance of Columbus Day as a symbol of inter- 
American friendship. Noting that October 
12 is a national holiday in at least 13 neigh- 
boring American republics, DANTELS said that 
“Columbus’ discovery of the American Con- 
tinent is a poignant reminder of our mutual 
origins and of the history we share with our 
neighbors to the south.” 

“AS we endeavor to strengthen our bonds 
with Latin American,” DANIELs continued, 
“we should surely not ignore this opportunity 
to publicize our common heritage. We can 


give a moral boost to our alliance for progress | 


program if we designate October 12 as an 
occasion to dramatize inter-American broth- 
erhood and solidarity.” 

Congressman DANIELS also sent a copy of 
his letter to President Kennedy, who himself 
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has repeatedly stressed the historical bonds 
which unite the two Americas. 

In his letter t. the Judiciary Committee 
DANIELS urged the committee to hold hear- 
ings on the Columbus Day bill “as soon as 
Congress reconvenes in January.’’ 

The large number of Congressmen who 
have sponsored similar bills, Dantes pointed 
out “is eloquent testimony to the fact that 


there exists in this Congress widespread 


sentiment in favor of giving Columbus Dey 
national status.” 

- If the Judiciary Committee will grant its 
prompt approval,” he concluded, “I am most 
confident that the bill will have no difficulty . 


whatsoever in passing the House.” 


Statement of Hon. Russell Leng of 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 12 the Small Business Adminis- 
tration conducted a hearing into size 
definition changes in regard to dredg- 
ing companies here in Washington. The 
dredging companies had _ protested 
against the previous definition as it ap- 
plied to them. They were grouped with 
other companies in the general category 
of construction and a small firm was de- 
scribed as one which did less than $5 mil- 
lion worth of work, on the average over 
the preceding 5 years, was not dominant 
in its field and was completely inde- 
pendent. 

I personally feel that this definition is 
unsound as it applies to the entire con- 
struction field, but it is particularly un- 
sound when applied to dredging com- 
panies. The equipment involved is huge 
and extremely expensive. Crews are 
skilled and labor costs are high. It costs 
several thousands of dollars a day to 


have a dredge tied up at the riverbank. 


So, to recoup their expenses, even small 
dredging concerns—by comparison— 
must do a tremendous volume of busi- 
ness at low profit. Competition is keen 
in this field, particularly for government 
contracts, since almost all the work done 
by dredging is for government—State, 


National, or local. 


For these various reasons eas dredg- 
ing companies complained, and they got 
a hearing. Senator Russet. Lone, of 
Louisiana, long interested in this prob- 
lem as it concerns construction and par- 
ticularly as it concerns river dredging 
work, appeared at the hearing. He made 
a very: fine statement and a very com- 


prehensive one. I have asked and gotten 


his permission to place the statement 
in the Recorp, which I do at this point: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR RUSSELL B. LONG, Or 
LOUISIANA, BEFORE THE SMALL BUSINESS AD- 
MINISTRATION, SEPTEMBER 12, 1961 
Mr. Chairman, as a charter member of the 

Senate Small Business Committee, I am ap- 

pearing this morning in defense of the small 

business set-aside program for which I voted. 

I fully realize that the subject of this hear- 

ing is an investigation into the definition of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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small business for the hydraulic dredging in- 
dustry under the Small Business Act. I also 
realize, Mr. Chairman, that it is impossible 
to taik about the definition of small busi- 
mess with respect to this industry without 
making reference to the set-aside program, 
and I hereby respectfully request that you 
broaden the scope of this meeting to permit 
such reference by those who will testify here 
today. I assure you that any reference made 
to the set-aside program by members of the 
industry from the section of the country that 
I represent, will be closely tied in with the 
subject of the hearing. 

I said that I am appearing in defense of 
the set-aside program. I say that because I 
firmly believe that unless the Small Business 
Administration takes another careful look 
at the manner in which the set-aside pro- 
gram is being applied to the hydraulic dredg- 
ing industry, it is in danger of losing the 
entire program. 

Perhaps it.would be well to go into a little 
history of the hydraulic dredging industry 
as it pertains to the Gulf area. Thirty years 
ago, when the U.S. Government assumed full 
responsibility for flood control it undertook 
a major dredging program entirely with Gov- 
ernment-owned and operated plant. The key 
to the master plan for flood control in the 
_ Lower Mississippi Valley was a pilot channel 
through the Atchafalaya Basin to make it 
possible for that basin to convey 14% million 
cubic feet of water to the Gulf of Mexico. 
That pilot channel was dug entirely with 
Government-owned and operated plant. 

In the postdepression days, it soon became 
evident that the US. Government should 
get out of the dredging business. In re- 
sponse to the mandate, a number of dredg- 
ing companies who are represented here to- 
day, began to build, at considerable expense, 
hydraulic dredges that could undertake the 
work of flood control and navigation for a 
Nation that needed a lot of work on its 
waterways to protect its people from floods 
and to provide arteries of commerce neces- 
sary to the prosperity of the surrounding 
country. These companies did their job 
well. They built the equipment 
and, at a reasonable price, they did 90 per- 
cent of the job of floodproofing the lower 

valley. They also provided navigating depths 
on the principal waterways of the valley. 

It now appears that, through our defini- 
tions of small business, we are telling these 
contractors that they can no longer partici- 
pate in this work. Frankly, I do not believe 
we had such a thing 
ized the Small Business Administration. 

During the past weeks I have been exam- 
- ining figures with reference to the hydraulic 
dredging industry as it affects my section of 
the country. I have come to the conclusion 
that, proceeding on an arbitrary definition 
of small business, we are attempting to pro- 
tect people that do not need protection. We 
are protecting a relatively few people at the 
expense of the people who have built the 
industry. Those who will testify will bring 
out some interesting figures that I recom- 
mend to your careful study. 

An examination of the records reveals that, 
without the help of set-asides, the so-called 
small business people will hold their own 
against the so-called big business people. I 
am alarmed to note that the trend of plans 
for the future seems to indicate that the so- 
called small business people will completely 
stifie the so-called big business people. 


Mr. Chairman, in my opinion, if we con- 


tinue the way we are going, we will succeed 
in bringing down public opinion against the 
entire small business p I would hate 


rogram. 
to see the program killed after we have made 
so much progress. I voted for it, but I 
would have to vote against it if it ceased to 
accomplish the purpose for which it was 
organized. 


in mind when we organ- . 
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We seem to have adopted the principle that 
in every industry we have big and little busi- 
ness. I do not believe that is so. 

There are industries or segments of indus- 
tries where we have no big business, or, if 
you prefer, where we have no small business. 
I believe this is the case in the hydraulic 

dredging industry. 

If a firm is engaged in the hydraulic dredg- 
ing industry, it must expend considerable 
funds for highly specialized equipment. This 
is equipment that will be utilized possibly 
only 50 percent of the time. This equipment 
must be manned by men of skill—men that 
must be retained in slack periods because 
their substitutes cannot be recruited on the 
open market. Such a firm must gross a con- 
siderable amount in a year in order to break 


even. I do not believe that our monetary > 


criteria is a fair criteria in arriving at a dis- 
tinction between big and little business in 
this industry. 

In my opinion we have only small busi- 


messes in the hydraulic dredging industry. 


Do what you will with the definition, I do 
not think that you can manipulate it to 
prove that there is any real big business 
here. 


It has been suggested that we are using 


the wrong criteria in attempting to measure 
this industry. It has been pointed out that 
we should, perhaps, use the size of the equip- 
ment rather than a monetary This 
could very well be the case and it is some- 
thing you should study when you consider 
your set-aside criteria. 

In any event, it is my feeling that, pro- 
ceeding along our present lines, we about 
to kill the goose that laid the golden egg. 
We are about to force out of business the 
people that made the necessary investment 
in order to do the work our country needs. 
This should not be the goai of our small 
business program. 

Therefore, I strongly recommend that the 
Small Business Administration carefully re- 
view its criteria with respect to the hydraulic 

industry. This review should de- 
termine whether or not there is actually a 
basis for a line to be drawn between big and 
little business in the industry. If such a 
line actually exists, and I do not believe it 
does, an entirely new basis should be found 
to determine that line. 

In the meantime, I would strongly recom- 
mend that hydraulic set-asides be 
discontinued until such time as a true defi- 
nition is arrived at for the hydraulic dredg- 
ing industry. 

Finally, in further studies into this indus- 
try I request that the following important 
factors be taken into thorough considera- 
tion: 

(a) The hydraulic dredging companies of 
this Nation are an organization in being for 
use during times of emergency. Their equip- 
ment is on file in every engineer district in 
the country and can be called upon when 
needed. 

(b) Prices on hydraulic dredging in the 
recent past have been most reasonable. They 
reflect the advantages of competition. We 


should not force our taxpayers to pay more 


by stifling competition. 

(c) Insistence upon the elimination of 
competition on most dredging jobs will give 
rise to the unsavory practice of bidding by 
brokers who have no equipment, but who 
will bid on the basis that they can shop the 


job after they are the successful bidder. It 


will give rise to deception and cheating 
within the rules. We certainly could not 
encourage that. 


(d) The elimination of competition is not 


the American way of doing business. 

Mr. Chairman, I said that I am appearing 
this morning in defense of the small busi- 
ness set-aside program. The surest way to 
kill that program is to attempt to apply it 
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where it is not applicable. I feel that it is 
not applicable in the hydraulic dredging in- 
dustry and I urge you to take another good 
look before you attempt to force it where 
there is no room for it to do a job. I urge 
you to study carefully what is said here 
today. . 


Set-Asides Gets Bigger 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
original Small Business Administration 


decree on construction set-asides, the . 
Department of Defense was forced to set | 


aside automatically all jobs of $500,000 
or less for exclusive bidding by small 
contractors. At the same time the SBA 


reserved for itself the right to examine 


all bigger projects and to demand set- 
asides on them as well. 

We have had examples of projects cost- 
ing up to $5.5 million set aside. In one, 
at Sheppard Air Force Base, Tex., this 
operation cost the taxpayers an addi- 
tional $165,000. 

We now have an example of a $6.5 
million project, the construction of a 
spillway at Proctor Dam and Reservoir, 
Leon River, Tex. This project is so big 
that if one small concern takes on the 
job, it will automatically preclude itself 
from bidding on any other set-aside 
Government contract because it will 
have become a big business firm under 
SBA rules and regulations. 

I have received a letter from Mr. 
George R. Drake, a vice president of 
Johnson, Drake & Piper, commenting on 


this situation which I think merits the 


attention of my colleagues. I wish to 
place this letter in the Recorp at this 
point: 

JOHNSON, DRAKE & PIPER, INC., 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Hon. PHILIP WEAVER, 
House of Representatives, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 


Subject: Small business set-aside for Proc- 
tor Dam and Reservoir. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN WEAVER: We have 
just received a copy of the plans and speci- 
fications for the completion of embankment 
and construction of spillway at Proctor Dam 
and Reservoir, Leon River, Tex., invitation 
No. CIVENG-—41-443-62-8, dated September 
21, 1961, Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army, of- 
fice of the district engineer, Fort Worth 
District, 100 West Vickery, Fort Worth, Tex., 
bid opening at 2 p.m., c.s.t., October 31, 1961. 

This job has on the cover sheet, in large 
block printing, the following notation: 


-“Bids solicited from small business concerns 


only” (see par. 11 of the invitation). Also 
paragraph 13 of addendum No. 1, dated Sep- 
tember 27, 1961, reiterates the small busi- 
ness set-aside and defines a “small business 
concern,” a “labor surplus area,” and a “la- 
bor surplus area concern.” It would appear 
from this definition that if an area is de- 
clared a labor surplus area by the Depart- 
ment of Labor, or if a concern in this area 
does less than $6,250,000 gross business per 
year, they would qualify to bid this job un- 
der the smal] business set-aside. 
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Our concern about this particular Job is 
that our engineers have estimated the cost 
of this job could run in a range of $5144 to 
$614 million, and that it is entirely possible 
by double shifting and/or overtime work to 
complete this job in 1 year. It would ap- 
pear, even at the $6,250,000 qualification for 
@ small business concern, that this bid is il- 
legally constituted under the very definition 
of a small business concern in that the 
small business concern could be completing 


$614 million worth of work during the course ~ 


of 1 year’s operations. 

At this time it is impossible to state that 
the cost will definitely be over $6,250,000, or 
that the work could be done in 1 year or 
less. However, the strong possibility that 
both of these circumstances could take place 
would seem to merit a possible review of this 


particular job, and could possibly result in. 


taking it off the market until SBA has satis- 
factorily proved that the two possibilities 
mentioned above are not possible. | 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABNER W. SIBAL 


OF CONNECTICUT | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, Capt. Wil- 
liam B. Clark, a close friend and highly 
valued citizen of Norwalk, Conn., re- 
cently died after a long illness. His 
loss is deeply felt not only by his fam- 


ily and large circle of friends, but also 


by his community. In tribute to him 


and in sympathy to his family, I re-— 


spectfully submit the following. editor- 
ial from the Norwalk Hour, which suc- 
cinctly records Captain Clark’s praise- 
worthy accomplishments and the es- 
teem in which he was held: | 
CapT. B. Dres—NoRWALK 
Hour ADVERTISING MANAGER—PIONEER AD- 
VOCATE OF IMPROVEMENT OF LOCAL HARBOR 
Faciuiries; SERVICES MONDAY AT 1:30 P.M., 


First CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH ON GREEN | 


William Buchanan Clark, Sr., 61, adver- 
tising manager of the Norwalk Hour for 20 
years, died at his home, 10 Newtown Ter- 
race, Friday afternoon, after a long illness. 

He was first stricken seriously ill in De- 
cember 1958, and was in and out of the 
Norwalk Hospital seven times, but he re- 
mained cheérful almost to the end and 
fought a courageous fight against his illness. 

He was born in Chicago, Ill., on May 6, 
1900, but lived in Norwalk for most of his 
lifetime. He became associated with the 


advertising department of the Norwalk 


Hour 25 years ago and was named manager 
of the department 5 years later. 

Surviving are his wife, the former Anne 
Moore Stewart; two children by marriage, 
Duriand Stewart, Jr., of Norwalk, and Mrs. 
Marjorie Stewart Ball, of Westport; and two 
children by a former marriage, William B. 
Clark, Jr., of Florida, and Miss Laurel Clark, 
of New Jersey. 

Funeral services will be conducted at the 
First Congregational Church on the Green 
Monday at 1:30 p.m. with Rev. Dr. Harold 
Edgar Martin, pastor, officiating. Interment 
will be private. There will be no calling 
hours at the Raymond Funeral Home. 
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He was a member of many fishing and 


- hunting organizations, and was a member 


of the Board of Governors of the South Nor- 

walk Boat Club, where he was known to all 

as Capt. Bill Clark. 
AVID ANGLER 


Mr. Clark was an avid boatman and fisher- 
man and dedicated a major portion of his 
spare time to campaigning for improved 
harbor facilities, safety on the water, elimi- 
nation of pollution—always working in the 
best interests of the thousands of area fami- 


lies who enjoy recreational boating. 


He was chairman of the first Norwalk Har- 
bor Committee and it was largely through 
his efforts that the East Norwalk Boat Basin 
was created several years ago. With his 
committee, he convinced the city council of 
the need for public mooring facilities and 
floats were installed at the basin, adjacent 
to Seaview Avenue Park. Today more than 
200 boatowners enjoy these facilities. 

As interest in boating here mushroomed, 
accompanied by the dangers of heavy traffic 
in the harbor, he campaigned for a police 


patrol and in 1957 the first police boat went 
- on duty in local waters. It was loaned to 


the city by Mr. Clark’s close friend, Louis J. 
Gardella, owner of the Rex Marine Center, 
and operated by a member of the Coast 
Guard Auxiliary with a uniformed. police- 
man on board. In 1958, the Norwalk Boat 
Works loaned a boat to the city. 

But Mr. Clark was not satisfied with the 
temporary loaning arrangement and had 
kept up his insistence on city-ownership of 
a police boat. His insistence on city-owner- 
ship of its own patrol boat has led to the 
formation of a marine division within the 
police department starting with one speedy 
boat. 


SPRITE ISLE COMMODORE > 


He was one of the organizers of the Sprite 
Island Yacht Club and became its com- 
modore during the trying times when it 
moved into its new home on Sprite Island. 
He served for nearly 3 years, guiding the 
club to great successes and when he resigned 
in July 1953, because of business pressures. 
he was given a surprise testimonial dinner 
and presented with a plaque attesting to his 
achievements for the club and: expressing 
appreciation to him for his leadership. 

CIVIL DEFENSE AID 

He always found time despite a busy 
schedule to be active in worthwhile civic 
affairs. When Col. Seth Wiard, US. Army 
retired, was named director of Norwalk Civil 
Defense, Colonel Wiard called on Mr. Clark 
to form a marine arm for the CD 
tion. Mr. Clark went to the boat clubs, con- 
vinced members of the need for a marine 
emergency unit, and signed up more than 
200 boatowners who could be called within 
minutes to respond to any emergency. 

It was his interest in boating that led him 
to write a boating and fishing column for 
the Norwalk Hour. Marinas and stores sell- 
ing fishing and boating equipment quickly 
became aware of the big reading public at- 
tracted to the column and asked for advertis- 
ing on the same page as the column. 


AWARD WINNER 


In 1956, the Hour carried 33,600 lines of 
boating advertising. Under Mr. Clark’s pro- 
motion, this figure leaped to 135,442 lines in 
1957, not including the many columns of 
news, and photographs accompanying the 
boating advertising. Because of the promo- 
tion of recreational boating, under Mr. 
Clark’s direction, the Norwalk Hour in 1958 
was awarded Boating’s Golden Award, high- 
est honor a newspaper can receive from the 
National Association .of Engine and Boat 
Manufacturers. 

Clark redoubled his efforts in the promo- 
tion of boating the following year and as a 
result the Norwalk Hour won Boating’s Gold- 
en Award for the second straight year. It 
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ranked sixth in the United States, among all 
newspapers of all sizes, in boating linage. 
The golden ship’s wheel came to the Hour 
again last year. 

PUBLIC SERVICE 

One of his ideas which caught the fancy of 
the judges in the Golden Award contest was 
the distribution of plastic bags to boat own- 
ers to precent the discard of refuse in har- 
bors. Mr. Clark distributed thousands of 
these bags purchased by the Norwalk Hour, 
to marinas, boat clubs, and fishing equip- 
ment merchants. 

He owned boats for many years, his latest 
being a 25-foot sea skiff named Bill’s Alibi 
IV. With its radio antenna, long fishing 
pulpit extending over the bow and outrig- 
gers reaching toward the sky, his boat is 
one of the best known in the harbor. | 

He promoted many fishing contests be- 
tween boats and stimulated greater general 


sponsored 
flounder fishing tournament, under Mr. 
Clark’s direction. 

His fishing interests were not exclusively 
in salt water. He liked to fish area streams 
and ponds also and each year at the start 
of the trout season, he always could be found 
at dawn trudging his way to a favorite spot. 
And he usually came back with his limit long 
before noon. 

Mr. Clark was a man who enjoyed life. 
In addition to his intense interest in boat- 
ing, he enjoyed playing cards, particularly 
cribbage. He relished the rivalry of a good 
game of darts or shuffleboard. He was 
known as a tough competitor, a man who 
liked to win, but was respected as a good 
loser. He was a great “ribber” and his 
penetrating barbs were the talk of the boat 
clubs, but he proved time and time again 
that he could “take it” when the tables 
were reversed. 

POPULAR FIGURE 7 

He was one of the best known and 
liked boatmen in Norwalk, and he will be 
missed. When the seriousness of his illness 
became known in the South Norwalk Boat 
Club, where he was an active member, the . 
Monday night meetings were less jovial than 
before. There was a major concern among 
members, who asked at each meeting, “How’s 


Bill Clark?” 

His accom ts in the field of boat- 
ing will live long after him. He will be 
remembered as a good family man, a good 
sportsman, a good citizen, a gentleman. 


Welcome 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 | 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, the Legis- 
lature of West Virginia, in redistricting 
the State’s congressional representation 
has created a new First Congressional 
District. In doing so the legislature 
added seven new counties to those I 
presently represent, and have assigned 
to four of my colleagues a total of six 
counties which have heretofore been my 
primary responsibility. 

To the citizens of the seven new coun- 


ties—Brooke, Hancock, Marion, Mar- 


shall, Ohio, Taylor, and Wetzel—I ex- 


tend my greetings. I pledge to them 


that I shall serve their interests in the 


> 
| 
Yours very truly, 
¢i@ GEORGE R. DRAKE, 
| Vice President. 
| 
| Capt. William B. Clark Dies—Norwalk 
| Hour Advertising Manager | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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same manner I have been serving the in- 
terests of the citizens of the old Third 
District. 

To those citizens of the six “old” coun- 
ties—Braxton, Calhoun, Doddridge, Gil- 
mer, Harrison, and Lewis—this is to ex- 
press ad pleasure that our ties are not 


In eae to more efficiently serve the 
newly constituted district, I intend to 
establish an office in the McLure Hotel, 
Wheeling, primarily for the convenience 
of those folk living in the upper Ohio 
Valley area. My established field office 
in the Clarksburg post office will serve 
the residents of the interior areas. 


Peterson Evaluates Ist Session of the 


EXTENSION N OF REMARKS 
HON. M. BLAINE PETERSON 


OF UTAH 3 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, now 
that the Ist session of the 87th Congress 
has adjourned, I would like to express my 
deep appreciation to both the leadership 
and to my colleagues, Democrats and 
Republicans, for the help and assistance 


en to me in this, my first year of rep- 


resenting the First Congressional Dis- 
trict of Utah. 

I have examined the record of this 
session and “in my opinion it will be long 
remembered for its antirecession legisla- 
tion and for its bipartisan support of the 
largest peacetime military budget in 
history. 

Over $47 billion, more than half of the 
money appropriated this year, is for na- 
tional security. We have demanded a 
speedup in our space program, accelera- 
tion of the Minuteman and Polaris sub- 
marine program and a buildup of our 
‘ground and sea forces. All this is inci- 
dent to an adequate defense of our coun- 
try which, I believe you will agree, is 
- proper spending to meet the Communist 
menace throughout the world. 

ANTIRECESSION LEGISLATION 


This Congress opened during a busi- 
mess recession. The President was 
forced to ask Congress to strengthen our 
domestic economy with an increased flow 
of money for such programs as aid to 
chronically depressed areas; emergency 
feed grain program; expansion of social 
security benefits; saline water conver- 
sion; water pollution control; easing 
mortgage credit; and a comprehensive 
housing program. 

The stimulation of these programs has 
already paid national dividends. The 
September issue of Business Week states 
“Business Heads for Record High.”’ 

There are still sections of my con- 
gressional district which are economi- 
cally depressed, counties like Carbon and 
Emery which are suffering an economic 
setback because of the depressed coal in- 

dustry. In cooperation with the Carbon 
County Democratic Committee, the Price 
Chamber of Commerce, and civic organ- 
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izations, I am sponsoring an economic 
conference for southeastern Utah with 
officials of the Area Redevelopment Ad- 
ministration to be held in Price, Utah, 
the middle of October. I am hopeful 
that roundtable discussions with Gov- 
ernment representatives and civic lead- 
ers will result in a better understanding 
of the problems of the area and ulti- 
mately lead to a plan of renewed eco- 
nomic stability. 
FEDERAL AID TO AIRPORTS IN UTAH 

Another expanded program of this 
Congress which will have a definite im- 
pact upon the economy of Utah is the 3- 


year extension of the Federal aid to air- 
port program. The FAA Administrator | 


estimates that $697,789 will be spent in 
Utah during the next year and contract 


| agreements may be made for an addi- 


Brigham City --- $71,000 
Cedar City mt 171, 000 
Escalante 170,000 
Green River ... 143, 000 
Loa. mu 
Tremonton 
Monticello ‘ . 35,000 
. 144,000 
St. George a 69, 000 
60, 000 


This Congress ial been of a conserva- 
tive nature. It refused to finance the 
foreign aid program with so-called back- 
door spending on a 5-year advance basis; 
and refused to approve the construction 
of a Government-operated powerplant 


at the atomic plant in Hanford, Wasn. . 


It is significant that all tax reform pro- 
posals and the medical care/social 
security program were held over un- 
til the second session in January. Also 
held up were the Youth Conservation 
Corps bill, a proposal to set up a new 


Department of Urban Affairs, and an 


overhaul of unemployment insurance, 
just to mention a few. The Federal aid 
to education bill was turned down. 

TAX DOLLAR BROKEN DOWN 


The people of Utah by heritage and 
background are conservative. They are 
frugal and self-sufficient. They know 
the value of money and watch the tax 
dollar. Knowing this, I asked the Budget 
Bureau to give me the figures on where 
our tax dollar comes from and a break- 
down on where it is spent. I received 
the following: 

Where it comes from: 55 cents, individual 
income taxes; 25 cents, corporation income 
taxes; 12 cents, excise taxes; and 8 cents, all 
other receipts. 

Where it is being spent: 58 cents, major 
national security; 10 cents, interest; 6 cents, 
veterans; 6 cents, agriculture; 20 cénts, other. 


Interesting to note is that over half 


of each tax dollar—58 cents— is spent on 
national security and space programs. 
Only 20 cents of each tax dollar repre- 
sents the largest single nondefense ex- 
penditure. This expenditure covers the 
cost of all major nondefense programs 
and includes such items as natural re- 
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sources, educational assistance—partic- 
ularly to federally impacted areas in 


lieu of taxes—highway construction and 


public housing. Also included in the 20 
cents of each tax dollar in this class are 
those programs such as small business 
loans, REA loans, area redevelopment 
loans, college housing and community 
facility loans, and so forth, which have 
repayment provisions and hence are not 
operating expenditures as such. As 
nearly as I can determine, from one- 
third to one-half of this type expenditure 
will be repaid to the Government. 
UTAH’S WATER DEVELOPMENT 


In Utah the most vital expenditure un- 
der this 20-cent category is water devel- 
opment—reclamation, irrigation, soil 
conservation, and so forth. This Con- 
gress, I am proud to say, has done much 
to promote and further the great rec- 
lamation projects and the best utilization 
of Utah’s water facilities. 

The Colorado River storage project is 
one of the greatest projects in the State 
of Utah. However, there are many other 
projects now under investigation or near- 
ing completion. 

A breakdown of the funds appro- 


-priated this year for Utah’s water proj- 


ects is as follows: 


Weber Basin project..._.......- $8, 404, 000 
Central Utah project: Vernal 
1, 248, 000 
Advance planning Central Utah 
Advance planning Emery County 
Emery County Project fiscal 
Army Engineers: 
Weber River__-_- 50, 000 
Price River (Willow Creek) ___ 20, 000 


Project investigations: 
Bear River _ 128, 200 


Lower Colorado Basin__-_-.___~_- 42, 000 
Gray Canyon project... 40, 000 
Bonneville 1, 000 


GOVERNMENT AGENCIES DUE APPRECIATION 


Mr. Speaker, a report of this year’s 
activities would be incomplete without a 
word of heartfelt thanks to all the of- 
ficials of the Government agencies with 
whom we work. Sometimes our prob- 
lems defy solution, but wherever assist- 
ance can be rendered I have found these 
dedicated workers, both in Utah and in 
Washington, to be agreeably responsive. 
It is through such cooperation that many 
improvements were made this year in > 
Utah, a few of which I should mention. 

Resurfacing of 6.5 miles of rim road 
at Cedar Breaks National Monument. 

Federal Communications Commission 
approval of permission to operate radio 
station KUTA at Blanding. 

Labor Department designation of Car- 
bon and Emery Counties as areas eligi- 
ble for technical and financial assist- 
ance under area redevelopment program. 

Inclusion of Federal court space in 
new Federal! building at Ogden. 

Approval by Agriculture Department | 
and Budget Bureau of $811,000 loan for 
Weber-Box Eldér Conservation District 
application for assistance in construct- 
ing an $877,000 water storage and distri- 
bution system. 

Interior Department approval of the 
withdrawal of nearly 5,000 acres of high- 


| following 2 years. Airports within the | 
First Congressional District of Utah in- | 
cluded in the FAA Administrator’s sur- | 
vey as eligible for Federal assistance | 
upon proper application are: | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

| 
| 
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grade potash deposits, located in the Sev- 
en Mile area of Grand County, from oil 
and gas leasing, thereby making it pos- 
sible for the Texas Gulf-Sulphur Co. to 
jointly develop the area with the Cane 
Creek deposit and justifying the erection 
of a $30 million mill. — 

Federal Communications Commission 
approval of TV translator stations to 
serve Carbon and Duchesne Counties, as 
well as other areas. . 

Agriculture Department designation of 
all Utah counties as emergency areas 
eligible to receive assistance under live- 
stock feed program. 

Agriculture Department and congres- 
sional approval of Blue Creek-Howell wa- 
tershed project in Box Elder County. 

Post Office approval of a contract sta- 
tion in North Ogden-Pleasant View area 
to provide facilities for purchase of 
stamps, money orders, parcel post mail- 
ing, and other receiving services. 

Post Office Department extension of 
star route service from Collinston to 
Wheelon in Box Elder County from three 
to six times a week. 7 

In submitting this accounting of my 
stewardship to the people of the First 
Congressional District of Utah, permit 
me to enumerate the legislative propos- 
als that I introduced or jointly sponsored 
that have been enacted into public law. 
None of these would have been possible 
without the personal guidance of our 


‘very able leadership plus the neighborly- 


and friendly advice of my colleagues. 
Public Law 87-170: To permit waters 


users associations, irrigation and reser- . 


voir companies to sponsor projects under 
Federal Watershed Protection and Flood 
Prevention Act, thus remedying the fol- 
lowing seven pending applications which 
- could not qualify prior to enactment of 
this bill: 

Blanding Irrigation Co. in San Juan 
County, Dry Fork Sinks project in 
Uintah County, Antelope Irrigation Co. 
project in Duchesne County, High Creek 
project in Cache County, Levan Irriga- 
tion Co. in Juab County, Upper Kanab 
project in Kane County, and Minersvill 
project in Beaver County. 7 

Public Law 87-192: A private bill for 
the relief of J. A. Workman of Roosevelt, 


permitting him to resume gilsonite min- . 


ing development work which he had 


started at considerable expense under 


lease executed with the Ute Indian Tribe 
and whigh had subsequently been invali- 
dated for technical reasons through no 
fault of his own. Het 

Public Law 87-81: A bill to change the 
boundary of Cedar Breaks National 


Monument by adding 111 acres to the. 


southwest section and excluding @29 
acres from the northwest sectian to con- 
form more closely to the natural rim of 
the canyon. 

Public Law 87-106: This legislation 
amended the act of April 6, 1949 so as to 
authorize the Secretary of Agriculture 
to make emergency livestock loans under 
such act until December 31, 1961. This 
authorization would have expired June 
30,1961. 

Public Law 87-137: Provided for one 
additional Assistant Secretary of Labor. 
Mrs. Esther Peterson of Provo was ap- 


pointed to fill this position and was con- . 


firmed by the Senate. 
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Public Law 87-300: A bill to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to conduct 
a study covering the causes and preven- 
tion of injuries, health hazards, and 
other health and safety conditions in 
metal and nonmetallic mines, excluding 
coal and lignite mines. This is a modi- 
fied version of the original bill intro- 
duced by me. 

Public Law 87-347: A bill to authorize 
limited subsidy payments to stabilize 


small domestic miners of lead and zinc. 


This provides temporary relief to the 
basic problems of lead and zinc mines 
and ‘mills in Juab County which have 
been forced to shut down or curtail 
operations due to instability of prices 
and supply through excessive foreign 
imports. 

BOMARC-MINUTEMAN-SERGEANT PROGRAMS— 

VITAL 

In conclusion I wish to reaffirm my 
interest in our defense program as it re- 
lates to the State of Utah. I have made 
a strong appeal for the continuation of 
the Bomarc program. I pledge my best 
efforts toward an expended program for 


the production of the Minuteman and 


the Sergeant missiles. 


Voting Record of Hon. Steven B. 


Derounian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK — 3 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
lst session of the 87th Congress finally 
came to an end the morning of Septem- 
ber 27—a session of greater than aver- 
age length, but less than average ac- 
complishment, despite the fact that the 
President’s political party controls the 
Senate by a 2-to-1 margin and the 
House by a 3-to-2 majority. 

At this time I wish to report to the 
people of my district on my votes and 
actions as their Representative during 
this 1st session of the 87th Congress. I 
had an attendance record of 97 percent 
on quorum calls and record votes. 

The descriptions of the measures on 
which I have voted are brief and for the 
purpose of identification only. It would 
be impossible in limited space to discuss 
each issue thoroughly. Upon request, 
however, I will be pleased to furnish 
more complete information on any par- 
ticular bill. Some measures I have sup- 
ported, some I have voted against. In 
many instances, I had hoped for some- 
thing better than was presented. I 
should like here to comment on a few of 
these bills. 

Although business has recovered from 
a,temporary slump, as was expected, un- 
employment remains at a high level. 
The latest report in September indicates 
that 4,085,000 persons remain unem- 
ployed. Neither the leadership in Con- 
gress nor the administration has demon- 
strated any ability to decrease this num- 
ber sufficiently. | 
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Unemployment compensation was 
once again extended, and I voted for 
this legislation. The people should 
know, however, that when aid to de- 
pendent children was discussed the ad- 
ministration objected to an amendment 
which would have permitted an unem- 
ployed parent to qualify for Federal aid 
while performing services for a public 
agency, as recommended by the Republi- 
can members of the Committee on Ways. 
and Means, of which I am a member. 
This refusal of the administration be- 
came the basis of the problem faced by 
the city of Newburgh, N.Y. 


Social security benefits were broadened 


further, and this legislation I supported, 
‘also. Again, however, during Ways and 


Means Committee deliberations, the ad- 
ministration refused to accept the pro- 
posal of the committee’s Republican 
members to liberalize the present retire- 
ment test so that an individual could 
earn up to $2,400 a year without full 
deduction of benefit entitlement. 

A “depressed areas” bill, enacted into . 
law, contains language that can open 
doors to influence and favoritism in con- 
nection with public loans and grants and 
is without any protection against the 
pirating of industry from one State to 
another. I objected to this politically 


| fraught legislation. 


Although I had hoped to support a 
minimum wage bill, raising the hourly 
rate to $1.25, as Campaigner Kennedy 
promised the people, the administra- 
tion requested the Congress to limit this 
increase to $1.15 for the next 2 years. 


I was glad to have the opportunity to 
vote for the measure creating additional . 
and sorely needed Federal judgeships, 
originally asked for by President Eisen- 
hower in 1957 and in the succeeding 
years of his administration ; however, the 
Democratic Congress refused to take ac- 
tion on his request. | 

The National Defense Education Act 
and Federal aid to impacted school areas 
extensions were brought to the House 
floor under suspension of rules. This, 
along with the Calendar Wednesday pro- 
cedure, attempted in the case of Federal 


aid to education legislation, demon- 


strated conclusively that the Rules Com- 
mittee cannot “bottle up’ legislation on 
which the leadership sincerely desires ac- 
tion, as had been claimed earlier in the 
year when the Rules Committee was per- 
sonally “‘packed’”’ by the President. 

Before leaving office, President Eisen- 
hower had recommended a budget for 
fiscal year 1962 in the sum of $80.9 bil- 
lion. The Kennedy administration in- 
creased this request and was successful 
in obtaining from the Congress author- 
ization of $20 billion in back-door spend- 
ing—without 
sion—and this sum added to the $93 bil- 
lion appropriated through regular chan- 
nels now brings the total estimated 
spending for fiscal year 1962 to $113 
billion, a record high in spending. 

To cover his increased deficit spend- 
ing, the President requested and ob- 
tained from Congress an increase in the 
national debt ceiling to $13 billion, 
bringing it now to a total of $298 bil- 
lion. I voted against this unprecedented 


congressional supervi- — 


— 
— 
4 ts 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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increase which came after only 6 I did not support this action. the Treasury to offer tax recommenda- ee 
months under the new administration. Tax reforms sorely needed were not tions which could stand up under an- i* 
The act estab a Peace Corps enacted. Although my Committee on alysis and study by the committee has | 
was passed after out the follow- Ways and Means held 32 days of hear- made impossible any final decision with- | 
ing provision: - ings on the subject, the chairman of in this session of the Congress on the | 
The Peace Corps shall not perform service the committee had to announce that a President’s recommendations. The re- 
in any foreign country in which, by reason bill embodying President Kennedy’s tax sponsibility for this stalemate must rest 
of law or oficial | Polley, any member of the Yecommendations would not be reported with the administration, and particu- 
Peace Corps will be discriminated against to the Congress this year. As a matter larly with the Treasury -ociugiemraamme 
because of his il creed, or color. of fact, the inability of the Secretary of Here is my record: 
= Date | _ Measure, question, and result Vote 
2} Jan. 3 of _| Halleck. 
H. Res. 1, barring George O. Chambers from oe oath as Representative pending investigation by llouse Administration Committee of 
congressional election in Indiana’s 5th District. 
3; Jan. 3 On motion to order previous question Nay. | 
. Res. 127, enlarging the Rules Gommittee from 12 to 15 members: 
5} Jan. 31 Nay. 
.R. 4806, authorizing Federal grants to States for temporary extension of ot our pam benefits to workers who had exhausted their bene- 
fits and providing for temporary unemployment tax increase to take care of cost: 
2 H. Res. 167, authorizing funds of the Committee on Un-American Activities for 1961: 
II. R. 5188, making supplemental appropriations for fiscal 196 
9 Mar. 7 On amendment providing an additional $29,990,000 for aid to schools in impacted areas. (Adopted 339 to 
11 | Mar. 8 | Quorum call Present. 
bis .R. 4510, nner for a special program for feed grains for 1961: 
13 | Mar. 9: On motion to recommit with instructions to delete section permitting Secretary of Agriculture to drive dowirr market price by selling | Yea. 
Government-owned corn and grain sorghums at 17 percent belew price-support price. (Rejected 196 to 214.) 
.R. 4510, providing for a special program for feed grains for 1961: 
.R. 5463, amending and extending the Sugar Act to Dec. 31, 1962: . 
19 | Mar. 21 On motion to suspend rules and pass bill. (Passed 284 to 129. Nee i seen meneame Nay. 
H.R. 4806, authorizing Federal grants to States for temporary extensio.: of a benefits to workers who had exhausted their bene- 
| fits and providing for temporary unemployment tax increase to take care of cost: ; 
Mar. 22 adoption of conference report. (Adopted 363 to =| Yea. . 
R. 5000, authorizing certain construction at military installations: | 
22 | Mar. 23 On amendment requiring feasibility o before authorizing $3,812,000 for transferring Food and Contaimer Institute from Chicago, I1).,} 
te Natick, Mass. (Adopted 260 to 45.) Nay. 
23 | Mar. 23 On passage. (Passed 412 to 0. TY Ten. 
24 | Mar. 23 | Quorum call. .| Present. 
26 | Mar. 24 Present 
.R. 3935, inereasing Fcderal minimum - wage and extending coverage to additional workers on basis of dollar volume of sales of mninwer: 
27 | Mar. 24 On amendment substituting langnage increasing minimum wage to $1.15 an hour and extending coverage to additional workers on } basis 
of interstate operations test. (Adopted Yea. 
32 | Mar. 29 On motion to recommit with instructions to substitute bill, H.R. 5043. (Rejected as to Te ecm dummunneil Yea. 
#4 | Apr. 11 | Quorum call Present. 
8. 912, 70 additional circuit and district judgeships: 
R. 6027, liberalizing certain ogg security benefits and increasing social security tax: : a 
R. 6518, making a a; for inter-American social and economic program and the Chilean reconstruction program: 
1 ean $394,000,000 in Federal loans and grants for redevelopment of economically depressed areas: 
44 Apr. 26 ‘On adoption of conference Nay. 
-R. 3935, mereasing Federal minimum wage and extending coverage on dollar-volume test, ks 
46| May 3 On adoption Nay. 
epee coaaie: ng annual Federal grants for sewage treatment works from $50,000,000 to $i00, 000,000 and the overall limit from $500,000,000 7 
47 | May 3 On motion to recommit with instructions to reduce annual funds to $75,000,000 and overall limit tog§750,000,000 and to require States | _ a a 
after June 1964 to match all funds in exeess of $50,000,000 Yea. 
48 | May 3 On passage. ( to 110.) ck Nay. 
49; May 4/ Quorum call__- Present 
2010, extending Mexican ne labor program for 2 years: A - + 
53 | May 11 Nay. 
H.R. 6094, increasing annual salary ceiling for Council of Economic Advisers personne] from $345,000 to $2,000,000: ss 
54 | May ll On motion to recommit with instructions to Salary ceiling to $700,000. (Rejected 151 to 196.)__._-- Yea, 
, Res. 284, providing for consideration of H.R. 4614, establishing a U.S. Travel Service in Department of Commerce: 
58 | May 16 magic] 
59 | May 16 uorum call_. Present. 
60 | May 17 Present, 
Sipe rom ot expressing sense of Congress favoring collective sanctions by the Organization of American States against Castro govern- 
ment o 
61 | May 17 On motion to suspend rules and pass resolution, (Passed 404 to 2.)_....-- . : Yea. 


| 
e 
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Roll- 
= Date . Measure, question, and result Vote 
0. 
H.R. 4614, establishing a U.S. igs Service in Department of Commerce 
On (P 305 to Yea. 
a uorum call_......3 Presen 
. . 1852, authorizing additional construction of aircraft, missiles, and naval vessels in fiscal 1962: 
64 | May 24 On passage. (Passed 402 to 0. Yea. 
H.R. 1986, ne provision intended to prevent railroads from charging higher rates for carrying non-first-class mail than for carrying 
express matter: 
65 | May 25 n motion to recommit with instructions to add amendment pt so the ICC to publish the a in rates paid to the railroads 
by the Post Office and Railway Express Agency for carrying similar weight oummnidinies. (Rejected 16 to 346.) Not voting. 
66 | June 1 uorum call. Present. 
7 .R. 7371, making appropriations for Departments of State and Justice, the judiciary, and related agencies for fiscal 1962: 

67 | June 1 On passage. (Passed 256 to 71.) Yea: 

68 | June 6 | Quorum call_._. Present. 
69 | June 6 uorum call... Present. 

.R. 7444, making appropriations for Department of Agriculture for fiscal year 1962: 

70 | June 6 On amendment reducing the $250 ,000,000 for agricultural conservation program to $150,000,000. (Rejected 184 to 196.)_. Yea. 

71} June 6 On passage. (Passed 320 to 65.)- Nay. 

72 | June 77 Quorum call--. Present. 

73 | June 8] Quorum Present. 

74; June 8 Present. 

R. 7446, providing 1-year extension of existing 7 rate normal tax and of certain excise tax ra ) 

75 | June 8 On motion to recommit with instructions to add language repealing the 10-percent Siamestasion tax. (Rejected 189 to 196.)__._. Yea, 

76 | June 8} On passage. (Passed 295 to 88.)_- Yea. 

mo oc? ny “oy evidence should not be inadmissible in the District of Columbia courts solely because of a delay in arraignment 
q es Mallory rule 

une On to recommit. (Rejected 104 to 252.)._-- Nay. 

une uorum Presen 

une resen 
, ie. 303, disapproving the President's reorganization plan for the Federal Communications Commission: 
82 | June 15 On agreeing to resolution. (Agreed to 303 to 77.) Yea. 
H, Res. 302, disapproving the President’s reorganization plan for the Securities and Exchange Commission: 
On agreeing to resolution. (Rejected 176 to 212.) 
ae 6765, authorizing an amendment to charter of the ———— Finance Corporation permitting investment in capital stock: 
85 | June 19 On motion to suspend rules and pass bill. (P Yea. 
H.R. 7712, making for fiscal 1 
On passage. (Passed 292 to 
une resen 
tr Res. 304, disapproving the President’s a plan for the Civil Aeronautics Board: 
88 | June 2 On agreeing to me Py ( Rejected 178 213.) Yea. 
H. Res. 305, disapproving the President’s tide plan for the Federal Trade Commission: 

89 | June 2 On agreeing to resolution. (Rejected 178 to 221.) Yea. 

90 | June 21 | Quorum call_- Present. 

91 | June 21 | Quorum Present. 

92 | June 21 | Querum Present. 

.R. "6028, authorizing $4,900,000,000 in Federal 
95 | June 22 motion, to with instructions to programs for 1 year with a $1,100,000, 000 authorization. | Yea. 
Cc 197 to 

R. 7677, increasing the national debt limit: 

99 | June 26 Gai passes. ch Nay. 
101 | June 27 | Quorum Present. 

104 | June 28 On ea siete a ee prohibiting price differentials in favor of economically depressed areas. (Rejected 173 to 239.)_.-..- Nay. 
105 | June 28 On Yea, 
8. 1922, , authorizing $4,880,000,000 in housing penecomne ¢ over 4 years: 
106 | June 28 adoption of conference report. 176.) : Nay. 
sed ahem for a House of Representatives flag: 
107 | June 29 ee agreeing to resolution. (Rejected 108 to 270.) _.- cai Nay. 
| H.J. Res. 225, granting the consent of Congress to the Delaware River Basin compact: 
108 | June 29 On motion to recommit with instructions to limit Federal Government to nonvoting representation and exclude Federal Government | Nay. 
from any financial responsibilities of the commission. (Rejected 92 to 257.). 
H.R. 187, eoovhdiae for judicial review of orders for deportation: 
109 | July 10 On motion to suspend rules and bill. (Passed 304 to 60.)- ais Yea. 
H.R. 5786, providing for the establishment of nz Cod National] Seashore: 
On motion to suspend rules and pass bill. assed 278 to 82.)___.. Nay. 
.J. Res. 435, providing for observarfce of the Department of Agriculture centennial: 
112 | July 17 On motjon to suspend rules and pass resolution, (Adopted 367 to 12.)_..-. neat “ Yea, 
2555, for for civilian Government employees in emergency evacuations: 
113 | July 17 On motion to suspend pass bill. (Passed 285 to 86.) Yea. 
y orum 
ak 6874, authorizing appropriation for the National Aeronautics and Space Administration 
116 | July 20 On adoption of the conference re art. Adopted 354 to Yea. 
H, Res. 328, disapproving the President’s reorganization plan for the National Labor Relations Board: 
117 | July 2 On agreeing to resolution. (Ador ted 231 to 179.) Yea. 
H., Res, 336, er the President’s reorganization plan for the Federal Maritime Board and Maritime Administration: 
118 | July 20 On motion to scharge the Committee on Government Operations from further consideration of H. Res. 336. (Rejected 184 to 215.)..| Yea. 
H.R. 8302, ap for military for fiscal 1962: 
119 | July 25 — inating funds for transfer of Army Food and Container Institute from Chicago to Natick, Mass. (Adopted 241 to | Nay. 
120 | July 26 On passage. (Passed 408 to 0. Yea. 
121 26 | Quorum call __ Present. 
123 | July 31 | Quorum Present. 
‘ y 
Wy he Res. 120, authorizing the President to order.250,000 members of the Ready Reserves to active duty for up to 12 months and to extend 
present Armed Forces tours of ay. ° 
On agreeing to the resolution. (Passed 403 to 2.) Yea. 
ug. uorum call __ Present. 
126 | Aug. 2 call _ Present. 
8. 2311, , authorising additional ap appropriations for aircraft, saibalion. and naval vessels, to meet possible Berlin crisis: 
127 | Aug. 2 On passage d 406 to 0.) Yea. 
_H.R. 30, granting the consent of Congress to the northeastern water and related land resources compact: 
128 | Aug. 2 Ont a to recommit with ae eetions to limit participation of Federal Government to nonvoting representation. (Rejected 139 | Yea. 
129! Aug. 3! Quorum call-- --| Present. 
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Measure, question, and result _ 


Roll- 
call Date Vote 
No. 
8. Tees providing wheat and feed grains program for 1962, and extending other farm laws (Agricultural Act of 1961): 
130 | Aug. 3 gore tion of conference report. (Adopted 224 to 1 70.) ss Nay. 
131 | Aug. 3 m call... Present. 
employe reorganizing Federal Communications Commission to permit the FCC Board to delegate its functions in adjudicative cases to 
yees; 
132 | Aug. 3| On passage. (Passed 198 to 150.) Yea. 
H.R. 7728, authorizing the cm tye ofa military department to sell goods and services to private aircraft owners: 
On motion to suspend rules and pass bill. ( 307 to 78.) : 
ug. resent, 
a 404, providing for House-Senate conference on H.R. 7576, authorizing appropriations for the Atomic Energy Commission for fiscal 
135 | Aug. 8 Ou maction to table Cail) motion to instruct the House conferees not to agree to Senate amendment providing $95,000,000 to add electrical | Nay. 
generating facilities to the Hanford, Wash., atomic reactor. (Rejected 164 to 235.) 
136 | Aug. 8 On motion to instruct the House conferees not to agree to Senate amendment authorizing $95,000,000 to add electrical generating facili- | Yea. 
ties the Hanford, Wash., atomic reactor. (Adopted 235 to 164.) ‘I 
ug. 8 | Quorum call. resent. 
R. 8033, authorizing the Interstate Commerce Commission to delegate certain duties to employee boards: 
On (Passed 212 to 174)... “Yea. 
m ca e 
™ . Res. 406, providing for the consideration of 8. ny , to handle the problems of women workers: 
On adoption of the resolution. (Adopted 369 é 
ug. m call....... resen 
6302, transferring Freedmen’s of Columbia, from Federal Government to Howard University: 
ug. 10 | Quorum call. ................. resen 
-R. 7851, for the Department Defense for fiscal 1962: 
Aug. On ference report: (Adopted 383 to Yea. 
1 ug. um Presen 
1 juorum call... 
1 ° juorum 
150 15 | Quorum call... Present. 
153 rr 16 | Quorum call_.- Present. 
| Aug. 16 | Quorum call. 
156 : t 
- an 8400, authorizing foreign economic and military aid in fiscal 1962: 
157 On . (Passed 287 to 140.)-. Yea 
158 m ca 
159 hex, 21 uorum call. Present, 
| .R. 8384, providing Federal oe for airplane hijacking and other crimes committed aboard commercial aircraft: 
160 | Aug. 21 On motion to suspend rules and pass bill. (Passed 373 to 5.) Yea 
161 | Aug. 21 vorum t. 
162 | Aug. 22 uorum call__. = Present. 
163 | Aug. 22 uorum call. _. Present, 
.R. 7763, authorizing planning for U.S. participation in the New York World’s Fair in 1964 and 1965: 
164 | Aug. 22 On motion to suspend rules and pass bill. (Passed 353 to 42.) _. Yea. 
165 | Aug. 23 | Quorum call Present. 
166 Aug. 24 uorum call _ Present. 
R. 8&4, subsidizing lead and zine 
(Passed 196 to 172.) Nay. 
- z R. 8181, authorizing $20,000,000 for a National Fisheries Center and Aquarium in the District of Columbia: : 
169 | Aug. 28 On engrossment of and 3d reading of bill. (Ordered 223 to 120.) Nay. 
170 | Aug. 28 . (Passed 208 to 135.) Nay. 
H.R. 7176, providing for a national hog cholera eradication program: 
si 
~ Hn 8e7s i 8873, increasing readjustment payments to Armed Forces Reserve personnel involuntarily released from active duty: 
On . (Passed 394 to 0.) 
resen 
re ke 6242, exempting certain Department of Justice attorneys irom the salary ceilings in their civil service classification: : 
Aug. = On (Rejected. to 223.) --- Nay. 
R. $800, authorizing program of Federal aid to education: 
177 | Aug. 30 On motion to consider under Calendar Wednesday procedure. (Rejected 170 to 242.) Nay. 
178 | Aug. 30 | Quorum call.--_.- - -| Present 
-R, 8028, authorizing $30,000,000 for 
179 | Aug. 30 On amendment restricting pilot projects to the District ~~ ee 187 to 217.) _.. i Yea. 
8. Con. Res, 34, expressing the sense of at that Communist China be seated in the United Nations: 
180 | Aug. 31 On a ion of resolution. “(Adopted 366 G2i-% Yea, 
8. 1983, au g foreign economic and aid: - 
181 | Aug. 31 On ado cal of conference report. (Ado 260 to 132.) - . . , : Yea. 
: R. 9033, making appropriations jons for foreign economic and military aid for fiscal 1962: 3 : 
184 | Sept. 5 amendment in increasing ery assistance by additional $300,000,000. (Adopted 242 to 151.) « Nay. 
185 | Sept. 5 Sanaa (Passed 270 to 123.) Yea. 
187 Sept. Guoram call. Present. 
.R 9000, extending for 2 years the National Defense Ed ucation Aet and aid to federally impacted school areas: : : 
188 | Sept. 6 On motion to suspend rules and pass bill. (Passed 378 to 32.) _. Yea. 
189 | Sept. 6 uorum call... 4 Present 
3 .R. 8723, amending the Welfare-and Pension Plans Disclosure Act: 
190 | Sept. 6 On motion to suspend rules and pass bill. (Rejected 245 to 161, a ks. vote being es a yor argent . Nay. 
i H.R. 8666, promoting educational and es between the United States and other nations: 
191 | Sept. 6 On motion to suspena rules and pass bill. (Passed 3: 329 to 66.) __ > Yea. 
192 | Sept. 6 Present. 
uorum call... resent. 
195 | Sept. 12 Present. 
196 | Sept. 13 paorum call... Present. 
- H.R. 8302, making appropriations for military construction for fiscal 1962: 
197 | Sept. 13 ba 2 +, inert pach specmerA a eliminating funds for transfer of Army Food ana Container Institute from Chicago to Natick, | Nay. 
ge ass. 212 to 
H.R. 7371, making appropriations for Departments of Justice, and the Judiciary: 
198 | Sept. 13 a motion to agree with Senate amendment trade the life of the Civil Rights Commission to September 1963. (Adopted 300 to | Yea. 
H.R. 9076, pmnking ropriations for civil functions administered by the t of the Army, Department of the Interior, Atomic 
the Valley Authority for fiscal 1962 (Public Works): ‘ | 
199 | Sept. On motion to recommit with instructions to eliminate funds for Upper Colorado River Basin transmission lines, (Rejected 182 to 24.)..| Yea. 
200 | Sept. 13 : On passage. (Passed 377 to 31.) Yea. 
201 | Sept. 13 ' Quorum call. -' Present, 
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oo Date Measure, question, and result Vote 
No. 
H.R. 7576, authorizing appropriations for the Atomic Energy Commission: | 
(202 | Sept. 13 On adoption of conieranes report and approval of constuction of electric Zenerating facilities at Hanford, Wash. (Rejected 155 to 251.).| Nay. 
H.R. 8102, extending oe ag for making — under the Federal Airport A 
203 | Sept. 13 On motion to agree with Senate amendment fixing extension at 3 years. (Adopted 396 to 4.) Yea. 
204 | Sept. 14 uorum call _ - t. 
. .R. 7500, providing for a Peace Corps: 
205 | Sept. 14 On passage. (Passed 287 to 97.) Nay. 
206 | Sept. 15 uorum call - - t. 
. Res. providing cat hee H.R. 2010, Mexican farm labor program: Nay 
207 | Sept. 15 On adoption of resolution op A 
. H, Res. 464, providing for the consideration of committee substitute amendment to H.R. 7927, adjusting postal rates: 
208 | Sept. 15 On \ motion to order previous question (to prevent debate). (Rejected 142 to 222.) Nay. . 
209 | Sept. 16 uorum call... 
. 3 S. 2393, extending for 2 years the National Defense Education Act and aid to federally impacted school areas: 
210 | Sept. 18 On motion to suspend rules and pass bill. (Passed 342 to 18.) Yea. 
S. 1459, adjusting longevity step increases for postal Sr. 
211 | Sept. 18 On motion to suspend rules and pass bill. (Passed 36i to 4.) Yea 
H.R. i providing for notification to recipients that his mail may contain Communist propaganda from abroad and providing for return 
to sender: 
212 | Sept. 18 | On motion to suspend rules and pass bill. (Passed 369 to 2.) Yea. 
» H.R. 8914, amending the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act regarding participation in 1962 feed grain program: 
213 | Sept. 18 On motion to suspend rules and pass bill. (Rejected 213 to 149, a 3% vote Seles required.) Nay. 
H.R. 7377, increasing number of os gnarl est = “7 loyees in Federal agencies: 
214 | Sept. 18 se motion to suspend rules an assed 305 to 53.) ea. 
R. 9118, establishing U.S. Acie Control Agency: 
216 | Sept. 19 On passage. (Passed 200 to 54.)..............---.-------+-- Nay. 
.R. 7500, providing for a Peace Corps: 
219 | Sept. 21 On adoption of conference report. (Adopted 253 to 78.)-_- Nay. 
.R. 5628, providing Federal funds to study the establishment of a botanic garden in Hawaii: 
220 | Sept. 21 On motion to suspend rules and pass bill. age agg 215 to 125, a 3%4 vote being required.) Nay. 
H.R. 4172, establishing a Federal Council on the 
221 | Sept. 21 On motion to suspend rules and pass bill. (Rejected 166 me 173.) Nay. 
.R. 258, increasing the District of Columbia sales tax: se 
223 | Sept. 23 On adoption of conference report. (Rejected 142 to 159. Picco * Nay. 
224 | Sept. 23 Quorum call........-.-------.---------------------- | t. 
H.R. 7377, increasing number of highest + Poor ee % Federal agencies: 
225 | Sept. 23 On adoption of conference report. (Adopted 228 to 71.)-.---- Nay. 
¢ H.R. 9118, establishing U.S. Arms Control Agency: | 
226 | Sept. 23 On adoption of conference report. (Adopted 252 to 50.)....-----.--- Nay. 
228 | Sept. 26 Absent. 
H.R. 258, esha the District of Columbia sales ta 
229 | Sept. 26 On adoption of conference report. (Rejected 97 ros 173. Bi a a Not voting. 
.R. 9033, making appropriations for wit economic and military aid for fiscal 1962: 
230 | Sept. 26 On adoption of conference report. opted 192 to 81.) Not voting. 
231 | Sept. 26 On motion to agree with Senate pO cmviainie that foreign aid Inspector General need not honor a request for information from; Not voting. 
Congress if the President certifies he has forbidden him to do so. 
Pike Reports on His First Session largest district in the State of New York, submitted his budget. Without excep- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OTIS G. PIKE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. PIKE. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
opportunity to present to the approxi- 
mately 950,000 residents of the First 
Congressional District of the State of 
New York, through the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, my report on the record of the 
1961 session of Congress, and of their 
Congressman. I will get this report into 
the hands of as many of them as possible 
through this means, but I have neither 
the equipment nor the resources to get 
it to all of them. I hope that those who 
choose to throw it away—because it 
comes from a member of the wrong 
party, perhaps—will at least throw it in 
some public place where other, weaker 
souls might chance to pick it up. 

First, as to the congressional district 
itself. Early in the year 1961 the figures 
on the 1960 census were made available, 
and they showed what we all knew 
already—that nowhere in America is the 
population exploding faster than in the 
First Congressional District of the State 
of New York, From a population of ap- 
proximately 350,000 in 1950 it had 
reached 906,187 by 1960. It includes 
350,000 more people than the next 


and is the fourth largest in the country. 
Among other interesting items the cen- 
sus turned up was the fact that we have 
the highest percentage of privately 
owned homes of any area in the coun- 
try—87 percent of us own our own homes. 

We also have the highest percentage 
of letter writers in the country. This is 
not a statistic; it is an opinion. Dur- 
ing the 9 months that the House was 
in session, my office in Washington re- 
ceived approximately 20,000 letters from 
the people of the district, and my office 
in Riverhead received several thousand 
more. These letters covered every sub- 


ject imaginable—from queries as to 


whether the Veterans’ Administration 
would pay for elastic hose and false 
teeth for disabled veterans, necessitated 
by wartime injury—yes—to whether I 
could get an errant husband transferred 
to a Federal penitentiary closer to 
home—no. The largest volume of 
mail—approximately 1,400 letters each— 
was concerned with the 2 subjects of 


Federal aid to education—great differ- 
ence of opinion—and changes in the - 


tax law—they were against them. 

As to the Congress generally—it was 
a conservative one. With one exception 
the Congress appropriated less money 
than the administration asked for to 
carry out its varied programs. The sin- 
gle exception, of course, was military 
preparedness, and in this case the 
worsening international situation made 
a change imperative after the President 


tion the House of Representatives was 
more conservative than the _ Senate. 
Time after time the House would refuse 
to accept the monetary recommendations 
which the Senate had already approved. 
There were 18 major administration re- 
quests for money, totaling $91.5 billion. 
The Senate approved $90.5 billion of 
this; the House $79.3 billion; and the 
final compromise figure passed was $86.6 
billion—this is what Congress spent this 
year. It is a tremendous amount of 
money, but I believe that, in general, 
it was spent wisely. By far the largest 
amount, $47.6 billion, was spent directly 
on our own national defense, and $1.6 
billion more was spent on military as- 
sistance to our allies. As a member of . 
the Armed Services Committee, I had 
the opportunity to hear our military 
leaders and Defense Department officials 
explain in detail the need for this tre- 
mendous expenditure. In general, I 
supported the itemized expenditures in 
committee, and without exception sup- 
ported the final bills on the House floor. 

The next largest appropriation for a 
single department, however, was one I 
could not support. This was a $6 bil- 
lion appropriation to the Department of 
Agriculture. While the Department does 
many useful things, it is still using the 
bulk of its money in what I feel is a 
tremendously wasteful price support 
program on six basic agricultural com- 


-modities. I do not see any justification 
for continuing to pay price supports for 
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‘growing agricultural products when the 
Government already has on hand nearly 
$9 billion of such products, costing a 
million and a half dollars a day to store. 
Federal programs are certainly neces- 
sary to prevent overproduction of these 
commodities, but once the overproduc- 
tion is stopped the price will rise to a 
point where the farmer can make a 
good living on the open market with- 
out the necessity of a Federal subsidy. 
I see no more reason to pay farmers for 
not growing too much than I see for 
paying motorists not to drive too fast. 

Without going through all of the items 
with which Congress concerned itself 
this year, the general pattern of the 
legislation developed as follows. In the 
early days of the session the Congress 
was deeply concerned with the serious 
recession in which we found ourselves 
and quickly passed several antirecession 
measures. These included aid to de- 
pressed areas, temporary unemployment 
benefits, and aid to dependent children. 
I supported all of these emergency 
measures. 

During the middle period of the long 
session, the Congress was occupied with 
long-term programs aimed at keeping 
both our economy and our defenses 
strong. I supported all of the defense 
measures and over half of the rest of 
them. The defense bills and the farm 
bill I have already discussed; but among 
the other matters which came up dur- 
ing this period were liberalization of the 
social security and minimum wage laws, 
which I supported, and a housing bill 
_ which I supported in the House, but 
which was made so liberal by the Senate 
that it seemed financially irresponsible 
to me, and I was obliged to vote against 
the compromise measure which came 
out of the House-Senate conference. 

During this middle period many items 
were passed which may not be of such 
great significance nationally, but which 
are of tremendous importance to our 
own area now and for the future. Among 
these is an increased water pollution 
control program, a program for convert- 
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ing salt water to fresh water, and grants 
for the improvement of airports. Of na- 
tional significance was the approval of 
a greatly expanded civilian space re- 
search program. 

It was during’ this middle period also 
that the administration’s comprehen- 
sive aid to education program bogged 
down. While I was prepared to sup- 
port a much broader program, I was 
happy. that the program of Federal aid 
to impacted school districts was ex- 
tended, as were the scholarship and loan 
provisions of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act. The impacted areas pro- 
gram alone has meant about $2 million 
a year to our area. 7 

The final phase of the operations of 
this Congress was devoted largely to the 
traditionally bipartisan matters con- 
cerning the conduct of our foreign af- 
fairs. ‘This included such widely de- 
bated items as foreign aid, the Peace 
Corps, and the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency. After all the de- 
bate was over, the traditional bipartisan- 
ship prevailed, and the foreign aid ap- 
propriation, the Peace Corps, and the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
all received majority support from both 
parties. - 3 

The longest session of Congress in 10 
years adjourned at 6:16 a.m. on Sep- 
tember 27, after being in session since 
January 3—and up all night on the 26th 
of September. It was a hard-working, 
productive session. I have appreciated 
the opportunity to be part of it, and have 
tried to be conscientious about the job. 
On 116 rolicall votes during the 9-month 
session, I voted 116 times. On 115 
quorum calls in the same period I was 
present 114 times. I have kept in touch 
with my constituents through weekly 
reports in 30 weekly newspapers and 
weekly broadcasts over 6 radio stations. 
They have kept in touch with me by 


mail, telegraph, telephone, and personal | 


visits to both Washington and my River- 
head office. I have tried to represent 
them faithfully, but I have not pleased 
them all. I have tried to help them, but 
I have not always been successful. 


October 13 


Next year the Nation will be confronted 
with the same basic problems. The cold 
war, Berlin, Cuba, Laos, and problems of 
foreign affairs will be at the front of 
everyone’s mind. The basic issue will 
continue to be war or peace. In Con- 
gress the most controversial issue will be 
the financing of medical care for the eld- 
erly through the social security system. 


No one expects that it will be an easy 


session. The international problem 
which confront us are not going to dis- 
appear. We will, however, be able to 
start with an economy in good shape, a 
satisfactory balance of payments inter- 


nationally, and the knowledge that in > 


our foreign affairs we are operating from 
a strong domestic base. 
- What the successes and failures of the 


recent session of:Congress have been de- 


pends, of course, on each constituent’s 
own particular point of view on any given 
legislation. Those things which the 
Democrats call successes the Republicans 
are likely to call failures. Those things 
which the Republicans hail the Demo- 
crats may want to ignore. The best 


analysis which I have seen was written by © 


the syndicated columnist, William S. 
White, who started his column as fol- 
lows: 

It is now clear that the record of this ses- 
sion of Congress, the final paragraphs of 
which are now being written, will not please 
the Democratic National Committee, the Re- 
publican National Committee, or any other 
loudly partisan group or interest. 

The frantically liberal will not like it. Nor 
will the desperately ultraconservative. It 
won’t win or lose any national elections, 
either the 1962 congressional election or the 
1964 presidential election. It may, however, 
turn out to be quite pleasing to people of 
temperate minds and moderate purposes who 


don’t care about politics for its own sake, | 


but see it simply as a means by which cer- 
tain things are accomplished, preferably in a 
quiet and rational way. 


That is the kind of Congress it has 
been. I believe it is what the country 
needed. I am very grateful for the op- 
portunity to have been a part of it. 
eon itemized voting record is as fol- 


Date | Issue 


Vote Date 


Issue : Vote 


3, 1961 , Election of Speaker. (Rayburn 258, Halleck 170.) _.---.- Rayburn, 


Aug. 2, 1961 | Northeastern States water compact. (Motion to recom- | Yea. 
mit.) (Yea 139, nay 261.) 


Jan. 
Jan. 31,1961 a of Rules Committee. (Yea 217, nay 212.)_.| Yea. 


. 1,1961 of unemployment compensation. | Yea. Aug. 8, 1961 | Eliminate public atomic energy ap- | Yea. 
ea nay 30. : propriation. 
Mar. 1, 1961 | Continue House Committee on Un-American Activities. | Yea. Aug. 18,1961 | Foreign aid 287, Yea. 
(Yea 412, nay 6.) Aug. 21,1961 | Make hijacking aircraft capital ca B74, nay 5.)_.| Yea. 
Mar, 7, 1961 Supplemental ee, for impacted school dis- | Yea. Aug. 22,1961 | New York World’s Fair saeuedeetion: (Yea ‘353, nay | Yea. 
™M 9, 1961 Mh LS - rograss for feed grains. (Yea 209, nay | N Aug. 24, 1961 Subsidi lead and zinc min (Yea 196, nay 172.) N 
ar. ea ay. ‘ ze c mines. ea 196, nay 172.)_...- ay. 
A Aug. 30, 1961 | Consider Federal aid to education. (Yea 170, 242. )..| Yea. 
Mar. 23, 1961 bill. (Yea 412, nay 0.).- ‘Yea. Aug. 31,1961 | Oppose Red Chinain U.N. (Yea 395, nay | Yea. 
Mar, 24, 1961 | Increase minim poe Piaget ge (Yen 341, nay 76.)..| Yea. Sept. 5,1961 | Foreign aid ee ea 270, nay 123.)_....-... Yea. | 
Mar. 29, 1961 — to economically areas. (Yea 251, may | Yea. Sept. 6, 1961 tae itera 4 aid to impacted school districts. (Yea | Yea. a « 
| ay 
Apr. 19, 1961 . A t additional —, district and circuit court Yea. Sept. 6, 1961 Strengthen Wellare and dy Plan Disclosure Act | Yea. 


s. (Yea 245, nay 161 


ges. (Yea 336, na ) 
Sept. 6, 1961 Encourare a arama and cultural ex- | Yea. 


Apr. 20,1961 | Improve social security Lente. (Yea 400, nay 14.).....| Yea. 


Aye. 25, 1961 | Latin American aid. ea 330, nay 82.) - | | (Yea 66.) 
ay 3,1961 | Water pollution control. (Yea 308, nay 110.) Yea Sept. 13, 1961 witend Civil Rishts Courtaianton. (Yea 300, nay 106.)_.| Yea. 
ay 7, 1061 sanctions on Cuba. (Yea 404, nay 2) Yea. Sept. 13,1961 | Remove Colorado River public power project from ap- | Yea. 
ay 17,1961 | Encourage foreign tourists. (Yea 305, nay 104)_....----. Yea. propriation bill. _ (Yea 182, nay 225.) © 
ey Armed appropriation. (Yea 402, nay Sept. 13, 1961 | Extend Airport Construction Act. (Yea 398, | Yea. 
une ay 
(Yea 320, nay 65). Sept. 14, 1961 osbiish Pease Corpe: (Yea 288, nay 97.) Yea. 
8, 1961 | Repeal tax on railroads. (Yea 189, ~ Rage Yea, Sept. 15, 1961 | Increase postal rates. (Yea 142, nay 222.)_- Nay. 
June 22,1961 | Housing Act of 1961. (Yea 235, nay 1 4 Fe Yea. Sept. 18, 1961 | Improve —— longevity pay ts. (Yea | Yea. 
June 28, 1961 | Conference re on housing bill. (Yea 229, nay 176.)..| Nay. 360, nay 4.) . 
June 29,1961 | Provide a flag for Congressmen. (Yea 108, nay 270.).....| Nay. Sept. 18, 1961 Require ,dditional — of Communist propa- | Yea. 
June 29, 1961 | Delaware River Basin compact. t.) | Nay. gandists. (Yea 369, nay 2.) 
nay 257.) || Sept. 19,1961 | Establish Arms Contro and Disarmament Agency. | Yea. 
July 10,1961 | Establish Cape Cod National Seashore. (Yea 278, nay Yea. . (Yea 290, nay 54.) 
82.) Sept. 26, 1961 Foreign aid appropriation. (Yea 192, sed 81.) Yea. 
July 31,1961 | Authorize President to order Reserves to active duty. | Yea. | 


(Yea 403, nay 2.) 
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A Hundred Years Ago in the Congress 
‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, recently a 
constituent of mine came across a letter 
written in 1855 describing his grand- 
father’s visit to Washington. John L. 
Davidson was thoughtful enough to send 
acopy on tome. It is a delightful piece 


which I would like to share with my col- 


leagues: 

Dear Mr. Barry: I have been transcribing 
a number of old letters and other papers 
which were the property of my grandfather, 
John Mitchell Davidson (1829-1917) and I 
have just uncovered a letter written by him 
to his wife-to-be from Philadelphia on Feb- 
ruary 20, 1855. 

Among other things there are two para- 
graphs describing a visit to the House and 
to the Senate and I thought you would be in- 
terested to get a brief eye witness account 
of the Washington scene 106 years ago. 

Grandfather Davidson, when writing 
double “‘s” he always wrote it as “fs” a form 
which had been handed down from colonial 
days. 

During the Civil War he was badly disabled 
at the battle of Kennesaw Mountain in June 
1864 and spent the rest of the war as a 
patient in Confederate military hospitals. 

It is not my purpose to burden you with 
matters of a personal nature, but I thought 
you might be interested in reading the 
references to Washington. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN L. DAVIDSON. 

(Note.—This letter was written to Julia A. 
Dunn by John Mitchell Davidson while he 
was on a buying trip to Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia to purchase goods for a country store 
in Ducktown, Tenn. He was 26 years old at 
the time the letter was written. John mar- 
ried Julia on November 1, 1855 at Calhoun, 
Ga., and later served from 1862 to 1865 in the 
Confederate Army. His wife lived in At- 
lanta, Ga., from November 1862 until the 
surrender of the city to General Sherman on 
September 1, 1864. She and two small 


. Children were evacuated to Anderson, S.C. 


in a box car just prior to the burning of 
Atlanta by Sherman.) 


PHILA PENN, Feby 20th, 1855. 
Dear JuLiIA: I arrived in this beautiful 
Quaker City this morning at 1 o’clock in the 
train from Baltimore, having left Washing- 
ton City yesterday evening at 5 o’clock, at 
which city I spent two days with Bro A. T. 
Davidson whom I found their on businefs. 


_ On Monday we visited the National Galery 


& Pat Office, the greatest curiosity I have ever 
seen and worth all the shows I have ever 
seen. There I saw Genl Washington’s full 
drefs worn when he made his farewell ad- 
drefs and his camp equipage had in the 
Revolutionary War; Genl Jackson’s drefs 
uniform worn at the battle of N Orleans; 
Franklin’s printing prefs, rifle and everything 
that was used by our fore fathers, besides 
collections if all animals, birds, and all the 
feathered tribes, serpents, fish and every- 
thing of the kind that lives & inhabits the 


_ different regions of all the world collected by 


our different ministers from other provinces 
under the sun, and models of all the ma- 
chinery and anything that has ever been 
patented by act of Congrefs. 

Well, after visiting that, we took a peep 
at a distance of the White House, where lit- 
tle Frankie lives. From thence we went up 


to the Capitol, first entering the Rotundi 
where I:saw some of the best paintings and 
sculpture in the world—amongst which— 
the baptism of Pocohontas, Columbus dis- 
covering America, Declaration of Independ- 
ence, surrender of Genl Burgoin, the Battle 
of New Orleans and a great many paintings 
forgotten at this time. Well, amongst the 
sculpturings are two specimens of Columbus 
discovering America with the globe sup- 


’ ported on a hand; Genl Washington as a 


Genl and as a civilian with the inscription 
on each side—‘First in peace, first in war and 
first in the hearts of his country’—and 
many Romish generals and many other 
things that would take one of greater intel- 
lect & greater powers of description than 
little Johnnie! 


Well, we went into the House of Repre-| 


sentatives where is the bright stars that 
illumine our Glorious Union, where I had 
the most exquisite pleasure of hearing some 
of the great Talent of the Union, but on the 
other hand, sorry to see such bad order 
prevailing in a body to make Laws for the 
great United States. But I was told on that 
day it was worse than usual a/c of the Presi- 
dent having vetoed the great French Spoila- 
tion Bill, which he did on last Saturday 
evening to the great disappointment of all 
parties, but, Julia, I afsume Frankie is con- 
sidered small potatoes if he is President 
and his own party is forsaking him. 

Next we went into the Senate Chamber 
where I afsure you we saw some dignity and 
good order prevailing. The Great California 
and Pacific Railroad Bill was the matter of 
discufsion. I heard the Hons Pratt and 
Misfo, Sewrad of N.Y., Rusk of Texas, Guinn 
of Calia, Miller of S.C., and some other able 
men, names not recollected. I afsure you 
that it made a mountain boy feel rather 
large to see s much ability and greatnefs and 


‘much to please and amuse the enqgyuring 


mind. 

I got on safely, not meetin with any ac- 
cident whatever—I pafsed through many 
beautiful cities and had fine times travel- 
ing on the cars and Steam Boats. I pafsed 
through Sam’s city last night (Baltimore) 
just at Seven o’clock. The Engine enters 
outside the city where it is met by a team 
of horses that pulls the cars through the 
city, one man on the platform blough (blew) 
a horn all the while as though he was a 
twin Bro of Gabriel!, which is to keep 
children and anything off the track, most 
of the city we pafsed through they rong 


_the large engine bell all the time. 


O Julia, I afsure you that I thought of 


you and Sam pafsing through Baltimore and 


I laughed to myself—I love to think of you 
Dear Julia—I would be happy to see you 
tonight to show you the beautiful city of 
Phila which is all lighted up with gas and 
looks most beautifully. 

I have been looking around today & 
formed several acquaintances. I had a letter 
to some gentlemen who have been intro- 
ducing me to other businefs men. You 
should just see me—how I tried to do my 
best in the easiest way—I am truly happy 
to say to you, Julia, that I will have no 
dificulty in buying Goods as all the houses 
I have formed the acquaintance of seem 
willing to sell me what Goods I want. I 
will commence making my purchases in the 
morning and get through perhaps by the 
first of next week and then start home 
where I hope to see you in Calhoun. 

I went to the Methodist Church tonight 
on Arche St where I heard some excellent 
speaking on the missionary cause in the 
city. I must close for fear to wear your 
patience out, for I have a retched bad pen. 
My compliments to Pa, Ma, Jenie & Willie. 
Julia, I would be glad to hear from you 
but I am afraid to say to you to write to 
Charleston for fear it would not get their, 
but write immediately to Charleston if you 
are in Calhoun and if I should leave be- 
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fore it reaches their, I will have my friends 
forward it to Ducktown, write to me to care 
of Mefsrs Hyatt, McBurney & Co. 

Hoping to hear from you, I: will close. 
Pardon this scribble and excuse all im- 
perfections as I am writing in a large pub- 
lic Hall and several people are walking 
around me,—Beleive me, dear Julia, to be 
as ever, yours 3 

Devotedly, | 
J.M.D. 
(Alias Amos). 


Problems as a Result of Foreign Compe- 
tition for Domestic Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, at this 
critical time in our Nation’s history 


while our attention is focused on the 


Berlin crisis and on other crises through- 
out the world, I believe we are disregard- 
ing another threat which, in its long 
term effect, may be as damaging to the 
basic strength of our country. It is in- 
credible but true that what was only 
@ small and insignificant trickle of for- 
eign imports into this country 10 y 
ago has now become a raging torrent 
which threatens to undermine our 
whole economy. .. 

A special subcommittee of the Educa-~ 
tion and Labor Committee has been set — 
up to study this problem. This sub- 
committee, which is ably headed by 
Congressman JOHN DENT, of Pennsyl- 
vania, and of which I am the ranking 
minority member, has conducted ex- 
tensive hearings. These hearings re- 
flect that this Nation is now at the peril 
point with respect to foreign imports 
and, in the event steps are not taken to 
limit these imports, serious damage will 
be done. | 

A graphic example of the impact. of 
foreign imports is furnished by our own 
hydraulic turbine manufacturing in- 
dustry. Therefore, I would like to 
briefly outline the problems which it 
faces as a result of foreign competition 
for domestic business. 


HYDRAULIC TURBINE INDUSTRY 


The hydraulic turbine industry in the 
United States is relatively small. The 
average annual domestic bookings for 
the total industry has only been ap- 
proximately $27 million per year during 
the past 10 years. The Federal Gov- 
ernment is by far the largest purchaser 
of hydraulic turbines in the United 
States, and has accounted for approxi- 
mately 60 percent of the industry’s aver- 


age domestic bookings during the past 


10 years. 

The engineering manpower, the ex- 
tremely large tools and the facilities 
in the hydraulic turbine manufacturing 
industry are highly specialized, with 
practically no opportunity for product 


diversification. During peacetime they 


have an economic value only for use in > 
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the manufacture of hydraulic turbines. 
These facilities have, however, in the 
_ past, and undoubtedly will in the future, 
be required for defense production and 

- would contribute greatly to our national 
-secuirty and defense. 


_ American industry has nes been 
@gware of the threat to its existence 
posed by foreign competition utilizing 
low-cost labor. The difference in wage 
rates paid in the United States and 
those paid abroad is of such magnitude 
and importance that foreign producers 
underbid American manufacturers 
by substantial margins. Import duties 
-_ on hydraulic turbines are currently 15 
percent, having been reduced from the 
former rate of 274 percent through the 
workings of our reciprocal trade agree- 
ment acts. The current rate of 15 per- 
cent is meaningless and provides no ade- 
quate protection against the impact of 
cheap foreign labor. American indus- 
try has long been aware of this lack of 
protection and has repeatedly made fu- 
. tile efforts over a 12- to 15-year period 
to obtain remedial action. As late as 
last year, discussions were held with the 
Tariff Commission about this. situation 
and the Tariff Commission advised that 


they were powerless to act on any threat- 


ened injury to the industry until such 
time as actual imports reached a suf- 

ficiently high level to invoke the peril 
peint provisions. Manifestly when this 
point is reached, there will no longer be 
a domestic hydraulic turbine industry 
since the production of hydraulic tur- 
bines usually involves a minimum manu- 
facturing cycle of at least 2 years, 
and the damage to the industry would 
have occurred long before the actual im- 
ports reached our shores. 

BUY AMERICAN ACT 


For many years American industry 
relied on the dual effect of tariffs and 
the Buy American Act for protection on 
Federal procurement of hydraulic tur- 
bines. The Buy American Act, until 
1954, provided a differential of 25 per- 
cent in favor of domestic producers. 

Foreign competition on Federal proj- 
ects began to be evident about 1952, but 
it was not until 1954 that a contract was 
awarded to a foreign manufacturer. 
This contract, for two hydraulic tur- 
bines for the U.S. Corps of Engineers’ 
Table Rock project, was awarded on the 
basis of the reduction of the 25-percent 
preference to 6 percent when Executive 
Order 10582, which provided a new inter- 
pretation of the Buy American Act, was 
issued in December 1954. Since that 
time foreign producers have been suc- 
cessful in obtaining a substantial num- 
ber of important Federal turbine con- 
tracts and in 1959, 52.78 percent of the 
dollar value of Federal procurement of 
hydraulic turbines was awarded to for- 
eign manufacturers. If that same year, 
_ @s a result of the example set by our 

Federal Government, a public utility 
district awarded a contract amounting 
to almost $10 million to a foreign man- 
 ufacturer. Thus foreign manufacturers 
- obtained in excess of $16% million out of 


- total orders for $314 million placed in 


the United erates in 1959. 
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DOMESTIC MANUFACTURERS PURCHASE ABROAD 


As a result of the tremendous impact 
of foreign “competition, one domestic 
manufacturer since 1959 has resorted to 
the use of foreign materials and manu- 
factured components, and a second pro- 
ducer, the following year, commenced 


bidding in this manner also. Since the 


inception of this practice, five Federal 
contracts have been awarded to domestic 
manufacturers whose bids were based on 
the supply of varying percentages, up to 
as much as 49 percent, of foreign com- 
ponents, and in addition the low bid on 
a project involving the largest single 
contract in the history of the hydraulic 
turbine business has been submitted on 
this basis by one of the aforementioned 
companies. 


LOSS OF JOBS FOR AMERICAN LABOR 


A careful estimate, based on informa- 
tion obtained from the various procuring 
agencies of the actual parts being sup- 
plied from foreign sources on the proj- 
ects mentioned above, indicates that 
approximately 852,000 man-hours of em- 
ployment for American labor has already 
been exported to foreign countries as a 
result of the current interpretation of 
the Buy American Act, which permits up 
to 50 percent of the cost of the article to 
be supplied from foreign sources. The 
pending award of a contract for the John 
Day and Lower Monumental projects, on 
the basis of an analysis of the proposal 
by the low bidder, would export approxi- 
mately 1,700,000 additional man-hours 
to foreign labor. 

Foreign nations do not export jobs for 
their workers as is the practice in this 
country. It is well known that no nation 
which has a domestic hydraulic turbine 
industry other than the United States 
permits competition from foreign sources 
for their own state requirements when- 
ever their domestic manufacturers are 
able to supply the size and type of equip- 
ment required. Therefore, a buy Amer- 
ican policy for Federal purchases would 
not be in contravention of prevailing 
world practices. | 

BUY AMERICAN ACT WEAKENED BY 
INTERPRETATION 

The Buy American Act was enacted 
into law by the 72d Congress. The de- 
bate in Congress clearly shows that this 
act was passed to alleviate unemploy- 
ment and to create employment. It is 
especially pertinent to note that the leg- 
islative history, as reported in both the 
House and Senate, shows that one of the 
reasons why the act was passed was to 
prevent award to a foreign supplier of a 
particular Federal contract for hydraulic 
turbines so that man-hours of employ- 
oe would not be lost to American 

r. 

This act has never been amended, but 
its value as a protection to American 
labor has been vitiated by interpretation. 
The act itself provides that all Federal 
purchases of articles, materials, and sup- 
plies must be “substantially all’ of do- 
mestic origin unless the low domestic 
bid is considered to be unreasonable. 


‘The law itself does not provide any 


measure of unreasonablenesss For 
many years Federal -procurement prac- 
tice had been to apply a 25-percent dif- 
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ferential as a yardstick and any do- 
mestic bid which was not more than 25 
percent higher than a low foreign bid 
was acceptable. With the issuance of 
Executive Order 10582 in 1954, this dif- 
ferential was reduced to 6 percent ex- 
cept in instances where the goods offered 
by the low domestic bidder were to be 
produced in a labor surplus area. Under | 
such circumstances the differential is 
12 percent. Also by interpretation the 
provision “substantially all’ of domestic 
origin has been perverted so that any- 
thing less than 50 percent frem foreign 
sources, calculated on a basis of cost, 
still qualifies as a domestic bid. Ob- 
viously, under this interpretation the 
Buy American Act provides no realistic 
protection to American industry when 
consideration is given to the tremendous 
differential which exists between pre- 
vailing American wages and foreign 
labor rates. Based on information pub- 
lished by Steel magazine, September 5, 
1960, the average rate of pay in manu- 
facturing, including fringe benefits, is 
$2.75 per hour in the United States. 
Comparable rates in Sweden are $1.08 
per hour, 80 cents per hour in West Ger- 
many, 77 cents in England and only 55 
cents an hour, including all fringe bene- 
fits, in Japan. 


NO OPPORTUNITY TO SAVE MAN-HOURS 


In the production of heavy equipment 
such as hydraulic turbines, each of 
which is especially designed te meet the 
particular requirements of a given proj- 
ect, there is no opportunity to utilize 
labor saving devices such as are used 
in mass production industries. The 
manufacturing facilities in factories of 
our foreign competitors are directly 
comparable, if not better than those 


which domestic producers can afford. 


Therefore, the man-hours required in 
manufacture are directly comparable 
regardless of the country of origin. The 
inequity to U.S. industry is compounded 
by the fact that much of the equipment 
in the plants of foreign manufacturers 
was supplied directly or indirectly 
through American aid after World War 
II and is therefore extremely modern. 


MAN-HOURS SHOULD BE MEASURED 


The use of cost as a measure of the 
proportion of a contract te be supplied 
partially from domestic sources and par- 
tially from foreign sources is without 
legal basis. ‘The Buy American Act 
makes no reference whatsoever to cost 
in connection with the requirement that 
the articles to be purchased should be 
produced in the United States and made 
substantially all of American articles, 
materials and supplies Under a statute 
designed to preserve employment in the 
United States, determination as to 


whether a product is of American or for- 
eign origin should of necessity be made 


on the basis of the man-hours required 
to build or to manufacture the equip- 
ment and its components rather than © 
on the basis of cost. The use of the cost | 
method of analysis actually encourages 
a greater use of foreign goods made in 
low-wage countries and permits even 
greater percentages of imports than 
would be permissible under a man-hours 
basis of analysis. In brief, the use of 
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the cost method of analysis encourages 
the export of American jobs. 

Foreign bidders are quite aware of the 
administration of the Buy American 
Act and they have adjusted their bid 
levels as the preference differential in 
favor of domestic producers has been 
reduced. Prior to the issue of Execu- 
tive Order No. 10582 foreign bids were 
usually only slightly less than 25 per- 


cent under the level of domestic tenders, 


but promptly after Executive Order 
10582 became effective the level of for- 
eign bids appears to have risen to take 
full advantage of the reduced prefer- 
ence. 

Federal departments involved in the 
procurement of hydraulic’ turbines, 
namely U.S. Army Corps of Engineers 
and Bureau of Reclamation, adhere to 


the present interpretations of the Buy 


American Act. However, it is interest- 
ing that the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
an independent agency, has arbitrarily 
established a preference differential of 
20 percent in evaluating it’s awards. 
HYDRAULIC INDUSTRY VITAL TO DEFENSE 


The manufacturing facilities of the 
hydraulic turbine industry include some 
of the largest machine tools in the 
United States, and these facilities have 
been recognized as an important ad- 
junct to our national defense base. Na- 
tional security considerations are there- 
fore clearly involved since these facili- 
ties cannot be maintained unless suffi- 
cient hydraulic turbine orders are avail- 
able to justify their existence because 


no other products require manufactur- 


ing facilitie of such magnitude. 

On June 27, 1956, the American hy- 
draulic turbine manufacturing industry 
requested the Director of the Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization—at that 
time the Office of Defense Mobilization— 


to limit Federal procurement of hy- 


draulic turbines to American suppliers. 
The appeal was made under the provi- 
sion of the Buy American Act and Exe- 
cutive Order No. 10582, with specific 


reference to section 3(d) of that order. 


After approximately a year of study, 
the Director of OCDM came to these con- 
clusions, reported in his letter to the 
industry of March 8, 1957: 

On the basis of the committee’s findings 
and on my own study, I do not believe the 
present situation justifies a ruling that 
would recommend to Federal procurement 
agencies that all contracts for hydraulic 
turbines should be limited to U.S. suppliers. 

In reaching this conclusion I have been 
influenced strongly by the fact that section 
3(d) of Executive Order No. 10582 clearly 
envisages that exceptions under that section 
will be made on a .case-by-case basis, 
Therefore, I recommend that decisions re- 
garding procurement of hydraulic turbines 
continue to be made on a case-by-case basis. 
However, in view of the importance of the 


engineering skills and tools in the hydraulic. 


turbine industry, I have instructed the 
Office of Defense Mobilization staff and the 
Inter-Agency Committee to keep future de- 
velopments in the industry under close 
study. 

I appreciate the opportunity of meeting 
with you and other representatives of the 
industry and want to’assure you that each 
future case referred to this office for advice 
under section 3(d) of the order will receive 
our most careful and objective consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, Director. — 
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Again in 1958 the Office of Civil and 
Defense Mobilization, in connection 
with a proceeding under section 8 of the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1958, 
made a study of the impact of foreign 
built heavy electric power equipment 
and hydraulic turbines on the domestic 
industry. The findings of this study 
were reported in a memorandum of deci- 
sion issued on June 12, 1959. The OCDM 
Director in this decision found: 

In the case of hydraulic turbines, I have 
concluded that if there were a substantial 


preemption of U.S. requirements by foreign 


hydraulic turbines, this could raise a ques- 
tion of national security. Inasmuch as FPed- 
eral procurement of hydraulic turbines rep- 
resents an important part of market avail- 
ability to domestic producers of such items, 
I have recommended to the President that 
he provide for the review from time to time 
of the extent to which there is a depend- 
ence by the United States on foreign hydrau- 
lic turbines in order to determine whether 
any alteration in present policy would be 
necessary in the interests of national secu- 
rity. Meanwhile, in its responsi- 
bilities under section 8 of the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1958, the Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization will maintain 
a continuing study of imports of hydraulic 
turbines. 


Both of these findings by OCDM 
clearly indicate a recognition of the es- 
sentiality of the hydraulic turbine man- 
ufacturing industry to our national secu- 
rity. Despite this recognition of essen- 
tiality, Federal purchases from foreign 
producers have continued unabated. The 
resort to partial foreign manufacture by 
some domestic producers represents a 
valiant effort to continue in the hydrau- 
lic turbine business, but such action does 
not insure the continuance of their man- 
ufacturing facilities since such facilities 
can only be maintained when there is 
sufficient production to justify their ex- 
istence. 


UNFAVORABLE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


In addition to the loss of jobs for 
American labor and the serious weaken- 
ing of our national defense base, con- 
sideration must be given to the impact 
on the economy of the United States of 
our present procurement practices. At 
a time when an unfavorable balance of 
payments is a matter of serious concern 
to our Government, it hardly seems 
prudent to increase the outward flow of 
gold by awarding sizable contracts for 


Federal requirements to foreign pro- 


ducers. Such procurement not only ad- 
versely affects our balance of payments, 
but also results in an appreciable reduc- 
tion in the flow of tax revenue to our 
Treasury. The loss of employment pro- 
duces less income tax return from in- 
dividuals and the loss of corporate profit 
reduces the corporate income tax 
revenue. 

One of the arguments advanced in the 
past by our State Department, which 
has consistently been the one executive 
agency to advocate the circumvention 
of the intent of the Buy American Act, 
was the urgent need of dollar balances by 
friendly nations and the need to increase 
employment in those nations. Both of 
these needs no longer exist. Our foreign 
friends now generally enjoy favorable 
dollar trade balances and their econ- 
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omies have reached unprecedented levels 

of prosperity. Unemployment is no 

longer a matter of concern to them. 

Rather, a lack of manpower has now be-. 
come a serious problem in some coun- 

ties. This situation is particularly true 

in the nations which have important 

hydraulic turbine manufacturing facili- 

ties. It is our understanding that in the 
twa studies by OCDM previously men- 

tiened, the State Department was con- 

sulted and probably strongly influenced 

the OCDM in its findings. 


SUMMARY 


I believe the above information defi- 
nitely indicates that the continued exist- 
enee of the hydraulic turbine industry, 
as well as many other American indus- 
tries, is seriously threatened by foreign 
imports; jobs for American labor are be- 
ing lost; and the outward flow of gold 
is being increased and income to our 
Treasury is being reduced by the present 
application of the Buy American Act. 
Prompt remedial action is needed to cor- 
rect this situation if our industries are 
to survive, A review of Federal policy 
should be undertaken by Congress and 
the Buy American Act should be 
strengthened in such a manner that it 
will be restored to its original effective- 
ness and contravention by administrative 
procedures will be prevented. 


New York’s Governor Urges Creation of - 
a Department of Transportation — 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to insert in the Rrcorp at this 
time an article that appeared in the 
September 14 edition of the Buffalo Eve- 
ning News. The article “Cue From 
Rocky,” outlines the urgent need for a 
new systematic approach to “railroad 
consolidations, acquisitions and merg- 
ers.” The article follows: 


Cus From Rocky 


A call for a fresh approach to the break- 
dowy threatening the Nation’s railroads 
would seem the most logical thing in the 
world to expect from a national administra- 
tion that has talked bravely about Federal 
responsibilities for helping metropolitan 

moting growth. 


stead, it has come from Governor Rockefeller. 
He proposes the creation of a Department of 
Transportation to formulate a national policy 
for rafl, air, water, highways and pipeline 
oarriers. He underscores the need for a co- 
ordinated approach to railroad consolida- | 
tions, acquisitions and mergers. 

Governor Rockefeller thus has become the 
first national political figure of stature to 
speak out bold’y for a recharting of the Gov- 
ernment’s role to deal effectively with the 
vast range of plaguing 
the whole transportation industry. 

In taking the lead, Governor Rockefeller 
has voiced a view that is on all fours—at least 
in its broad diagnosis if not in specific reme- 


| 

; 

| But no such cail has come from the White 
| House or the President’s official family. In- 
t 

| 

| 

> 

| | 

| 
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dies—with the conclusion of various studies 
which have deplored the fragmented, narrow- 
gage of the Federal regulatory 
agencies. In fact, the Hoover Commission 12 
long years ago decried the Government’s 
“failure to think, or act, in terms of total 
transportation requirements.” And though 
its specific recommendation differed some- 
what from. the Governor’s ideas, it pin- 
pointed then what was fundamentally the 
same problem—that (in the commission’s 
“preoccupation * * * with the 
regulation of rates and services, and with 
isolated problems in ‘tana fields of 
transportation.” 


Room though there certainly is for debat- | 


ing the details of the Governor’s specific pro- 

, he serves the national interest well 
in prodding the national administration to 
come to grips with the railroad crisis—some- 
thing he has been practicing as well as 
preaching in New York State. 


Goals of the New. Frontier: The Federal- 
Aid Highway System 


EXTENSION REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, Federal 
aid to highways is one of the most 
immense public works programs un- 
dertaken in the history of this Na- 
tion. This leviathan undertaking by the 
Federal Government is the product of 


‘many years of study by the Congress. 


Perhaps the most vexing problem in the 
national highway picture today is our 
failure to impress upon the American 
people the growing gravity of the crisis 
in highway transportation. On the 


_basis of considerable tenure as a mem- 


ber of the House Public Works Commit- 
tee and as chairman of the Special Sub- 
committee on the Federal-Aid Highway 
program, I have. discovered many 
misconceptions and misunderstandings 
about the national highway program. 
There, also, seems to be a lack of con- 


‘ sciousness of and an absence of urgency 


over the crucially important economic 
and social factors involved. The crisis 
to which I refer became apparent both 
during and after World War Il. Pre- 
sumably realistic estimates of car and 


truck registrations and traffic volume 


were found to be much too conservative. 
The States moved frantically to provide 


a modicum of relief, but highway facili- 


ties were being swamped as fast as they 
were provided. The rising toll of traf- 
fic deaths, injuries and property damage 
abetted by increasing vehicle registra- 
tions, population increases, and popula- 
tion shifts of necessity became a.matter 
of national concern. 

Currently, there are 76 million reg- 
istered vehicles in the United States, 
and estimates place registrations in 1975 
in the neighborhood of 110 million. It 
is not only possible, but probable, that a 
50-percent increase in traffic volume will 
occur within the next 50 years. 


The mercurial growth in the popula- 
tion of the United States, of course, has 
been the most significant factor affect- 
ing the national highway picture. Our 
population has increased 18.5 percent 
since 1950, and projections place our 
population in the neighborhood of 260 
million by 1980, about double the 1940 
figure. Leisure time, in addition to our 
exploding population, makes the need 
for better highways more important than 
ever—we have become a travel-conscious 
Nation. 

Another trend generating pressure on 
our highway system has been the shift 
from the central cities to suburban areas. 
Nearly two-thirds of the increase in the 
population of the United States since 
1950 has occurred in the suburbs of 
metropolitan areas. In the central cities 
enumerated by the census population in- 
creased by only 8 percent as compared 
to a jump of 47 percent in areas outside 
of those central cities. This trend is 
probably the most important demogra- 
phic and sociological fact of our times. 
Many experts believe that growth of 
central cities had completely stopped by 
1956. 

Because of these factors aggravating 
our highway problems, drastic measures 
have been and will continue to be nec- 
essary to reduce the frightful toll of 
deaths and injuries. Highway deaths 
during the 1950’s alone nearly equaled 
the total of all the American war dead 
in World Wars I and I and the Korean 
war. You cannot in any form measure 
the costs of the millions who were in- 
jured during the same period. In 1959 
alone, 37,600 persons were killed and 
2,870,000 injured on the Nation’s high- 
ways. The justification for Federal ex- 
penditures on highways has long been 
established. 

The basic legislation governing the 
administration of the Federal-aid pro- 
gram today was adopted in 1956. It pro- 
vided for the construction of the 41,000- 
mile national system of interstate and 


defense highways and specified that the 


system was to be completed in 1972 and 
be geared to anticipate the needs of 
1975. The Congress also specified that 
the primary and secondary highways 
and their urban extensions were not to 
suffer by reason of the emphasis on the 
Interstate System, and that the accel- 
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eration of construction was to apply 


with equal force to these projects. — 

The highway trust fund which sup- 
ports Federal aid to highways has been 
beset by dislocations ever since 1956. In 
1958, we were faced with a recession, so 
it became necessary for Congress to vote 
an increase in the interstate apportion- 
ment and an emergency appropriation 
for primary, secondary, and urban con- 
struction. The compounding of finan- 
cial difficulties during these early years 
of the accelerated program eventually 
reached the point where it became 
apparent that the interstate program 
nr not be completed until at least 
1976 

The incoming Kennedy administra- 
tion, keenly aware of the necessity for 
getting the interstate program back on 
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the track for completion in 1972, sub- 
mitted its recommendations for the 
necessary financial reforms. The Presi- 
dent warned that the Federal 
you-go highway program was in peril, 
and stated: 

Timely completion of the full program 
authorized in 1956 is essential to national 
defense, to greater highway safety, to our 
economy. 


The President pointed.out that to deny 
the needed increases for the highway 
program would postpone completion 5 


years beyond the original target date, 


and voiced strong opposition to either 
the stretching out or cutting back of the 
program. 

I am pleased that the administration 
recommendations were substantially 
adopted in the present session of the 
87th Congress. The Federal Aid High- 
way Act of 1961 revised the original esti- 
mated authorization for the 41,000-mile 
13-year program by increasing the Fed- 
eral Government’s share from $25 billion 
to $37 billion. This additional $11.5 bil- 
lion authorization will make possible 
completion of the interstate program by 
1972 as originally scheduled. The act, 
in addition, increased the Federal ap- 
portionments for primary, secondary, 
urban programs, from $925 million to $l 
billion annually. The incentive bonus 
for States to enter into agreements for 


_ billboard controls was extended for 2 


years, also. 

It appears that we will now be assured 
of a sustained level of construction activ- 
ity that will greatly minimize the peak- 
and-valley mode of operating that was 
characteristic of the program the past 
5 years. This action will unquestion- 
ably be of great help to the States and 


the entire road-building industry. 


It is unfortunate that disclosures of 
some malpractices tend to overshadow 
the imperative need for this program. 
Notwithstanding the ills with which the 
Federal-aid highway program has been 
beset, substantial progress has been 
made. In the first 5 years of the pro- 
gram which ended June 30, 1961, 10,800 
miles of the Interstate System were 
opened to traffic and construction was 
under way on 4,800 miles. More than 
$11 billion has been put to work on the 
interstate program, and almost $11 bil- 
lion have been spent or committed for 
119,000 miles of primary and secondary 
highways and their urban components. 
Contracts volving 46,000 additional 
miles were under way on June 30 of this 


year. 

It is estimated that the Interstate 
System when completed will save at 
least 4,000 lives annually, reduce per- 
sonal injuries by 150,000 and cuts eco- 
nomic losses by $2.1 billion. Early 
completion of the interstate highways is 
also essential to our expanding economy 
and the mobility of our defense weapons. 
When completed in 1972, the 41,000 mile 
National System of Interstate and Dé- 
fense Highways will be one of the great- 
est capital assets of our Nation, provid- 
ing safety, enjoyment, and economies to 
all the people of our travel-conscious 
Nation, | 
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Goals of the New Frontier: Water 
Pollution Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, a 
mounting crescendo of voices pointed to 
water as one of our major health and 
resource problems during the waning 
years of the last administration. This 
host of public-minded persons was urg- 
ing quick implementation of the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act of 1956, 
recognizing that stronger Federal legis- 
lation was essential to conserve and de- 
velop adequate sources of clean water to 
supply the mushrooming. needs of a 
burgeoning population. As in the past, 
predictions of future use had been un- 
derstated. The situation was becoming 
critical. 

The Congress in 1960 responded to the 
call for stronger pollution control legis- 
lation to encourage and stimulate con- 
struction of waste treatment plants by 
enacting H.R. 3610, my bill, amending 
Public Law 660. It was vetoed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower who contended that 
pollution was essentially a local problem 
and was opposed to Federal grants; the 
attempt to override the veto failed. 
Habitual complacency toward the public 
domain as a modus vivendi still presided 
over the Federal policymakers. 

A change in attitude toward our great 
natural heritage was dearly needed in 
the highest councils of our Government. 
In the past we had not conserved and 
protected the natural resources with 
which we were blessed, nor had we re- 
placed or used efficiently those which we 
utilized. Great virgin forests had been 
felled and not a seedling planted as a 
replacement. From the first we used 
our rivers as sewers, pouring waste into 
streams as beautiful as the Hudson, the 
Potomac, the Ohio, and the Mississippi. 
Not one unpolluted river system was left. 
National conscience pleaded for the in- 
statement of a sound conservation phi- 
losophy as a matter of national policy. 

The Keynote for a new orientation was 
set by President Kennedy in his special 
message on Natural Resources on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1961. A redefinition of goals 
and policies, consistent with sound con- 
servation practices finally became a 
reality. The rationale for the new 
course was clearly set forth. President 
Kennedy forewarned that: . 

If we fail to chart a proper course of con- 
servation and development—if we fail to use 
these blessings prudently—we will be in 
trouble within a short time. * *-* Wise in- 
vestment in a resource program today will 
return vast dividends tomorrow, and failures 
to act now may be opportunities lost for- 
ever. Our country has been generous with 
us in this regard—and we cannot now ignore 
her needs for future development. 


President Kennedy emphasized, as I 
have long maintained, that all citizens 
have a stake in a sound resources pro- 
gram. Nor, as many have erroneously 
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inferred, were conservationists attempt- 
ing to arrogate to the Federal Govern- 
ment exclusive responsibility for the de- 
velopment and protection of our natural 


- resources. The President reiterated what 


conservationists had long advocated— 


national leadership buttressed by the ef- 


fective cooperation of State and local 
governments. 
Although the variety of public works 


is as great as the needs and demands 


from which they spring, no field is so 
latent with opportunities for satisfying 
need and demand while at the same time 
greatly contributing to our continued 
growth and prosperity as the field of 
water resources and control. But, as the 
President pointed out, our bountiful sup- 
ply of water is not a “blessing we can 
regard with complacency.” By 1980 ex- 
perts predict that demand for water will 
equal the available supply of 600 billion 
gallons a day. Repeated reuse will then 
become a necessity. We are faced with 
an unprecedented population explosion, 
and an accelerated and changing indus- 
trial technology, which together will 
combine to impose greatly increased de- 
mands for water. The challenge is then 
one of wise conservation and control of 
our water resources in order to ad- 
equately provide for our anticipated 
needs 


- What is true in regard to the quantity 
aspects of our water supply is of greater 
import when considering its quality as- 
pects. “Pollution of our country’s rivers 
and streams,” warned the President, 
“has reached alarming proportions.” 
The protection and control of water 
quality, therefore, constitute the key to 
effective conservation and control of 
water resources. 

The Federal role in water quality con- 
trol is most adequately expressed in the 
provisions of the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act. This session of the 
Congress enacted the legislation which 
I sponsored to improve and make more 
effective the Federal water pollution con- 
trol program. 

H.R. 6441, the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act Amendments of 1961, 
was approved by President Kennedy on 
July 20, 1961, as Public Law 87-88. 

The amendments provide for intensi- 
fied research, augmentation of low flows 
to control water quality, increased finan- 
cial assistance to the States te aid them 
in administering their water pollution 
control programs, increased financial as- 
sistance under improved provisions to 
municipalities to stimulate construction 
of waste treatment works, and extension 
of Federal authority to enforce abate- 
ment of pollution to all navigable as well 
as interstate waters. 

Of particular importance are those 
provisions of the act which deal with 
grants to assist municipalities in the 
construction of waste treatment facili- 
ties. Wholly lacking in glamor and 
public appeal, these needed public works 
too often lose out in the competition for 
local funds to more attractive projects, 
such as parks, schools, libraries, et 
cetera. Federal grants are admittedly a 
device to stimulate community interest 
and support in providing these essential 
facilities. 
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The 1956 Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act authorized individual grants 
in the amount-wf 30 percent of the esti- 
mated reasonable cost of construction or 
$250,000, whichever was less. Appro- 
priations for this purposé were author- 
ized in the amount of $50 million an- 
nually within an aggregate sum of $500 
million. 

The success achieved by the applica- 
tion of this limited amount of Federal 
participation is undeniably impressive. 
In the first 5 years of operations under 
the 1956 act, grant offers were made for 
2,746 projects. The total estimated cost 
of these projects is $1,292.9 billion and 
compares favorably indeed with the $225 
million of Federal grants funds respon- 
sible for spurring this number of proj- . 
ects. This means that each Federal dol- 
lar has been matched by almost 5 local 
dollars. Of the 2,746 projects, 1,580 are 
completed and in operation and 710 are 
currently under construction. 

All are aware, I am sure, of the sad 
neglect in the field of waste treatment 
works construction for more than 50 
years. As a result, a backlog of needed 
projects has been built up which even 
these impressive figures have hardly 
touched. The Conference of State Sani- 
tary Engineers reported that as of De- 
cember 31, 1960, a total of 5,127 projects, 
including new plants, enlargements, and 
additions, are needed in communities 
serving 42 million people. This is the 
current need and does not take-into ac- 
count the growing needs which will de- 
velop as our population increases and 
as existing plants become obsolete. 

Very obviously, the rate of progress we 
have been making—although markedly 
improved—has not been sufficient. Ef- 
fective cognizance was taken of this fact 
by the new amendments to the act. 
While retaining the existing 30 percent 
limitation on individual grants, the pre- 
vious ceiling of $250,000 has now been 
raised to $600,000. In line with this in- 
dividual project ceiling increase and to 
afford financial assistance to a greater 
number of communities, the annual ap- 
propriation authorization for grants 
funds is increased from the former $50 
million to $80 million for fiscal year 1962, 
$90 million for 1963, and doubled to $100 
million each year for the subsequent 4 
years. The objective of these provisions 
is to stimulate waste treatment works 
construction to the average level of $600 
million annually—the level necessary to — 
deal with the problem. 

The spilling over of our cities and 
towns into the suburbs and the mercurial 
growth of satellite communities is given 
recognition by the act’s provision which 
enables two or more communities to join 
together in constructing a waste treat- 
ment facility to serve their mutual needs. | 
Each community is eligibility to receive 
its own project grant based on its pro 
rata share of the total estimated reason- 
able cost of construction subject to an 
overall limitation of $2,400,000 of grants 
funds to be awarded to any single multi- 
municipal project. | 

To promote the fullest use of appro- 
priated grants funds, the act provides for 
reallotment of any such funds not obli- 
gated by a State within 18 months be- 
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cause of a lack of projects in that State 

among States which have a waiting list 

of projects. Such funds mey also be used 

for making an additional grant for a 

project for which the need is due in part 

_ to Federal institution or construction ac- 
tivity in the community. 

These are the act’s specific provisions 
in regard to waste treatment works con- 
struction. Substantial impact in this 
same field is anticipated to result as well 
from the application of the enforcement 
authority provided in the act. Federal 
authority to enforce abatement of pollu- 
tion now extends to all navigable as 
well as interstate waters. In 13 in- 
stances, where the Federal enforcement 
procedures have been brought to bear 
to abate interstate pollution,, remedial 
time schedules have been established in- 
volving construction of treatment facil- 
ities amounting to $500 million. This 
figure will undoubtedly rise in direct 
proportion to the vigor of Federal en- 
forcement activity. 

Public Law 87—88 is the statutory basis 
for launching a concentrated effort to 
prevent the discharge of untreated or 
inadequately treated sewage wastes into 
our waters. Its provisions combine to 
comprise a public works program of the 
first magnitude. It was deservedly 
hailed as the first major conservation 
measure successfully put forth by the 
Administration.” Its success is vital to 
the health and welfare of our citizens 
and to our continued economic growth. 

The unrealistic no new starts policy of 
the past 8 years is happily laid to rest. 
The budgetary yardstick which dictated 
this policy, while still importantly con- 
sidered, no longer predominates over 
other considerations affecting the wise 
and orderly development and conserva- 
tion of water resources. Instead, a 
strengthened Federal-State-local part- 
nership is being forged to act in the best 
interests and benefit of all—to secure for 
ourselves and to preserve for the future 
the maximum use and enjoyment of 
Nature’s bountiful heritage. 


The People of California’s First District 
‘ Express Their Views on Issues Before 
Congress 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEM MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. CLEM MILLER. Mr. Speaker, 
in earlier ‘remarks concerning the re- 

sults of my 1961 questionnaire, I inad- 
vertently failed to report the response to 
one of the questions. It follows: 

Asked, “Should Congress pass further 
laws aimed at preventing recessions and 
limiting their effects?” 32 percent 
checked “yes”; 14 percent, “no”; 30 per- 
cent, “no, the less Government inter- 

ference the better’; 15 percent, “no, 
present laws are adequate” and 16 per- 
cent, “not certain.” 
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Yonkers Comments on Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION ty REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, in order 
to give my colleagues an opportunity to 
familiarize themselves with the sort of 
thought prevalent in my district, I would 
like to insert into the REcorp a column 


by Sylvia Porter and an editorial, both 


appearing in the Herald Statesman of 
Yonkers. Surely the future of mankind 
is a most serious issue that we must 
carefully consider: 


A BritutIon Go To Bep HUNGRY TONIGHT: CAN 
We RaIsE Have-Nots’ STANDARD? 


(By Sylvia Porter) 


Nearly 1 billion people on our side of the 
Iron Curtain go to bed hungry every night. 
While you’ve heard endless argument about 
our responsibility to the underfed of the 
free world, what do executives in the food 
business think can be done to raise the food 
standards in the have-not nations? Points 
on this subject are made by Norton Simon, 
president of Hunt Foods & Industries, Inc., 
in this interview. 

Question. Can the new, scientific, tech- 


niques of America’s food industry be applied 


elsewhere in the world? | 

Answer. Yes; in the developed countries 
of Western Europe or Japan. No; not yet in 
the still developing free nations. While 
nearly all large U.S. food packers and proc- 
essors are now exporting packaged foods 
abroad and most are operating processing 
plants overseas, most of those operations are 
in the better developed nations. In the truly 
underfed, improverished nations the surface 
has hardly been scratched. 


GAP GROWING LARGER 


Question. How quickly can the “have” na- 
tions lift the food standards of the “have- 
nots” this side of the Iron Curtain? 

Answer. Begin with the fact that the gap 
between the wealthy and the poor nations 
of the free world is growing larger, not 
smaller. The US. food industry is making a 
start in the poor nations. Plants are going 
into Africa, Venezuela, the Philippines, Bra- 
zil, and Colombia. There have been market 
studies in Singapore and considerable inter- 
est in India. But, to date, a full-scale at- 
tack on the problem of widespread hunger 
and malnutrition hasn’t taken place. 

The underfed nations represent a huge 
potential #ffarket. 
consumers real is the job we face. 

Question. How can you manage this tre- 
mendous job? 

Answer. We’ll have to get ‘a trade ‘cycle 
going. Through the Government, we have 
been giving aid. The whole idea of foreign 
aid is controversial, but when you are dealing 
with a country such as India, where per- 
sonal income averages 15 cents a day and 
where potentially there is a market larger 
than ours in the United States, there’s no 
room for controversy if aid can get a trade 
cycle going. 

These people now have nothing except 
debt tothe village banker. If we can get 
them to the point where they have the tools 
and the ability to produce things the free 
world needs we can trade with them, and 
we then can begin to raise their food stand- 
ards quickly. 

Question. Are you saying that the USS. 
revolution in food processing won’t work in 
the underdeveloped economies until they 


To make these billion. 


October 13 


have asives. industrialization and we must 
invest in aid and trade? 

Answer. Eight out of ten working adults 
in the underdeveloped nations labor full 
time to produce their own food, with a bare 
margin left to take to market. If we want 
to stay wealthy, and particularly if we want 
to open markets to nearly_a billion new con- 
sumers, we must help the hungry countries 
attain industrialization through an aid-trade 
cycle. 

By forcing savings—literally wringing 
them out of the population at a terrific cost 
in human life and misery—the Soviets, and 
now the Chinese, saved enough of their an- 
nual production to move * * * to a modern 
economy. The underdeveloped nations 
must choose—they can force savings, Soviet 
style, or they can get an aid-trade cycle 
going with us. 

If we want the economic fruits of trade 
with a billion new consumers, we must make 
a “total” decision that we are going to help 
build new economies, and one of our basic 
economic purposes should: be to make con- 
sumers out of hungry, illiterate, and de- 
spondent people. 

FEDERAL AID CAN HarRM NEEDY NATIONS UN= 
LESS PEOPLE HELP THEMSELVES, Too 


Poverty-stricken nations do not necessar- 
lly have to be poor, nor does massive inter- 
governmental aid insure that they will not 
remain impoverished. 

- These were the observations of an inter- 
national financier as he retired as president 
of the International Finance Corp. and in 


- his final report shared some of the benefits 


of his experiences with a gathering of the 
world’s finance ministers. 

Robert L. Garner, who served for 9 years 
as vice president of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development and 
5 years as IFC president, set forth six re- 
quirements fer a nation seeking to overcome 
its economic instability: 

1. Consistent law and order, 
ment that can govern.” 

2. Reasonably honest and effective public 
administration. 

3. Financial stability, “absence of severe 


“a govern- 


‘inflation. 


4. A sensible plan of development. 

5. An honest and effective tax system to 
raise internal revenue. 

6. Avoidance of a feudal type of society, 
one in which the wealth and power are in 
the hands of a few. 

Mr. Garner pointed out that too great a 
reliance on foreign aid is insidious and that 
such aid can become an excuse for failure 
to develop a nation’s resources. 


When experience, competence, honesty, 


and organization are missing, he said, large 


injections of capital into developing coun- 
tries can cause more harm than good. 

He added an observation which the United 
States by now should fully recognize as true: 
“Government to government financial aid 
cannot be successfully used to gain and 
hold political advantage for the country 
supplying the funds.” 

In urging that governments trying to im- 
prove their economic conditions rely on 
private initiative and private profit mo- 
tives, the veteran financier gave voice to a 
philosophy that we sometimes seem to for- 
get. 

The great strength and progress of the 
United States have been built up on the 
basis of private enterprise and have been 
snapped only when we have turned to that 
socialistic “ paternalism which places the 
individual’s hope for support and security 
in the hands of government. 

Government at home and abroad, of 
course, must have an eye for the needs of 
those who cannot help themselves, but it 
must not destroy the initiative of those who 
want opportunity rather than aid. 
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Yet the latter is the course our unilateral 
aid programs, both domestic and Sqvesgn 
seem to be following today. 


Small Business Aided by Army 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 
oF 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, Electro 
Networks, Inc., in a recent edition of its 
house organ, paid high tribute to a gen- 
tleman well known and well liked on 
Capitol Hill and Main Street, U.S.A., 
alike. 

I am pleased to insert the following 
article in the Appendix of the REcorp: 
Business AIwep By ARMY 
ADVISER JACK W. ASKINS SPRESSES HELP, GUiD- 

ANCE—ARMY EFFORTS RECOGNIZED IN PRAISE 

FOR HIS WORK 

Numerically, America’s small business 
community comprises 98 percent of all 
manufacturing enterprises. 

Yet effective champions of the growth and 


solvency of this bedrock strength of our Na- | 


tion must be numbered, at best, in an in- 
verse percentage ratio. 

One such key fighter for small business is 
a personable, articulate 50-year-old Texan. 

He is credited by high-ranking administra- 
tion military and business leaders with con- 
sistently helpful performance on behalf of 
manufacturers with fewer than 600 em- 
ployees and not dominant in their fields. 
At the same time, he is noted for his open- 
door policy for large as well as small firms 
interested in Army procurement require- 
ments. 
SPEARHEADS ARMY SMALL BUSINESS CONTRACTS 


During the fiscal year 1960 he spearheaded 
Army spending of $1,527,917,000 on a prime 
contract basis with small business. This 
represented 31 cents out of each dollar of 
the $4,910,527,000 expended by the Army. 
Instructively, he was instrumental in the 
Army placing 1,747,454 contracts with small 
business of the 2,221,635 awarded. This was 
a whopping 79 percent of individual awards 
placed by the Army. 

Askins played a significant role in the Army 
achieving the same high. percentage of 

awards to small business in fiscal 1959. 
That year, the Army’s Small Business Adviser 
pointed with pride to the. 1,174,160 awards 
to small business out of a total of 2,199,228 
which had been placed with America’s busi- 
ness community. 

U.S. Senator JoHN SPARKMAN, Democrat 
of Alabama, militant chairman of the Senate 
Small Business Committee, has said: 

“Jack Askins is a conscientious and de- 
dicated public servant who has worked long 
and hard in behalf of the small business 
community.” 

His House counterpart, Congressman 
Wricnt PatmMan, of Texas, who chairs the 
House Select Committee on Small Business, 
believes that Askins “works both diligently 
and effectively to help the small business- 
man in his dealings with our Army.” 

Joseph D. Noonan, executive vice president 
of the Small Business Association of New 
England, Inc.—representing a group with 
_ two decades of work for small business in 
the New England States—recently endorsed 
Askins’ work: 


OUTSTANDING PUBLIC SERVANT 


“Jack W. Askims,” he wrote, “is an out- 
standing public servant. Both the Army 


plants 
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and small business are fortunate in having a 
man with his impressive experience and 
proven abilities in such a key spot.” 

The Army Small Business Adviser 
the vital experience and know-how which 
marked him a “natural” for his appointment. 

He has served as advisor since 1952, follow- 
ing a 1-year interim appointment as Assist- 
ant Director to the Construction, Mining 
and Oilfield Equipment Division of the Na- 
tional Production Authority. 

Askins, whose modulated voice and idiom 
suggest his southern Texas birth and up- 
bringing, has gained increasing recognition 
as an authoritative witness before congres- 
sional committees. He skillfully breaks 
down complex statistics and related data’ to 
fundamental terms and analysis. These he 
often records on multicolored charts for 
visual presentation. Congressmen have been 
impressed with the meticulous, detailed run- 
downs of factual buying data he has com- 
pressed for viewing at a glance. He is so 
well acquainted with his subject, it has never 


ebeen necessary for him to be primed with 


a written speech when testifying. 
Askins advises the Army in all matters per- 
taining to small business. 


FURTHERS ARMY IMAGE 


His direct approach, lack of bureaucratic 
stuffiness is a natural characteristic. Askins 
adheres to his policy of being of service at all 
times. Self-imposed 6- and 7-day workweeks 
have not been uncommon. He is always 
seeking ways to further the Army image as 
a helpful, cooperative, service-oriented or- 
ganization. He tells you earnestly: 


“I never forget my mission is to help small 
business—and thereby help both the Army 
and our Nation. I will do anything to Keep 
the small entrepreneur, with a legitimate 
product or service to sell the Army, from 
being inundated with redtape, bureaucratic 
formalities or administrative doubletalk. 
Whatever can be done to help this man get 
a@ one-stop deal will be fostered at this end.” 

Askins had the “U.S. Army—Small Busi- 
ness Handbook” published in 1959. It is a 
concise, one-stop treatment of the program, 
policy, procedures of the Army as it relates 
to purchasing. Instructively, prior to his 
advent, there was no manual on Army pol- 
icy available to the public and business. To- 
day, he has seen to it that numerous graph- 
ic texts spell out policies and procedures. 


FIVE OVERSEA MISSIONS 


Askins, who in World War II as a field 
grade officer with the Air Engineers and 
Army Corps of Engineers saw service on five 
oversea missions, as a civilian, before World 
War II, supervised the installation of all the 

structures under the Pan Ameri- 
can Highway in Peru, South America. ‘ 

This occurred during the period following 
the Nazi blitz in Poland in 1939 and prior 
to his Army service in 1942. As an engineer, 
he just naturally flelded the assignment 
while employed by American Rolling Mill Co. 
as assistant general manager of the central 
and South American district of the Armco 
International Corp. It is this type of expe- 
rience coupled with 60 months service in 
uniform during World War II that makes 
Askins the asset that he is today to the 
Army. 

DYNAMIC PERSONALITY 


Initiative, drive, and a dynamic person-. 


ality assured his professional success. At 
the outset, Askins visited 128 small-business 
throughout the country. He ex- 
to‘top management the services he 
could offer in areas of vital interest to them. 
He then opened a New York sales engineer- 
ing and consulting office and established 


Oversea representatives to service his client- 


firms’ needs throughout the world. 


Among the companies represented were 
the American Iron & Machine Works, Unit 
Rig & Equipment Co., Drilling Equipment 
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Manufacturing Co., Big Four Machine & 
Supply Co. 

This wealth of practical business experi- 
ence and know-how has resulted in the 
Army small-business program achieving 
greater recognition and distinction for the 
Army. He has effectively fused industry 
techniques with Army policy. Notably, As- 
kins, who had to create and build his pro- 
gram from a bone-naked foundation strut, 
has been instrumental in orienting Army. 
procurement philosophy because of his in- 
cisive small-business leadership. 


RECORD: AWARDS TO SMALL BUSINESS 


Since 1942, when he began his career as 
Army adviser, his vigorous efforts have been 
responsible for record awards to small busi- 
ness of both prime and subcontracts. 

He administers the overall policy and 
daily operation of 278 small business special- 
ists throughout the country. He provides 
advice and counsel to all Army procurement 
personnel. At 60 installations across the 
continent, Askins sets up and-oversees ex- 
hibits of items currently required and be- 
ing purchased. These exhibits display ttems 
which are normally bought throughout the 
buying cycle of the year as well. 

He recently directed and coordinated a 
Department of Defense joint industrial ex- 
position with business concerns at Orlando, 
Fla. It was easily one of the most impres- 
sive, best attended industrial’ shows ever 
seen in the southeast. Florida’s Gov. Farris 
Bryant was moved to warmly praise Askins 
for his outstanding performance in letters 
directed to his superiors. 

This dedicated public servant whose office 
is in the Pentagon, perhaps has best stated 
his concern for and work with small busi- 
ness in the concluding remarks of a recent 
speech before an industrial group: 


INDUSTRY IS DEFENSE LIFELINE 


“There is an earnest desire and endeavor 
on our part to bring about the best possibie 
working arrangement between the Army 
and industry. We are not unmindful tiat 
the lifeline of defense of our Nation is from 
you in industry to the soldier in the field. 
And small business makes an incalculable 
contribution to both the strength of the 
Army and the viability and economic health 
of our Nation.” | 

He might have added his working credo— 
which surely helps explain the outstanding 
contribution he is making to industry and to 
the Nation as small business adviser to the 
U.S. Army: 

“In World War Il—as in every national 
crisis—small business came to the aid of the 
United States. It is surely fitting that the 
United States should ‘Row come to the aid 
of small business.” 


HON. EMILIO 0. DADDARIO- 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, a 
friend has recently drawn to my atten- . 
tion an article in the Harvard Business | 
Review relating to programs of aid to 
underdeveloped nations, with particular 
reference to our preparation for assist- 
ance to Latin Amcrica. | 

I found this a most stimulating article, 
and one that expresses well the need to 
understand the people we want to help 
and the need to learn from them while 
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we are helping. I should like to sum- 
marize for the Recorp some of the major 
points of this article, “Let’s Listen to 
Latin America,” by Charles H. Savage, 
Jr. 
' Mr. Savage spent the better part of a 
year in one of the Latin American na- 
tions and was preparing to return to the 
United States when he was asked how 
the United States could be of aid to that 
country. Mr. Savage had talked to men 
with a wide range of opinions while he 
was in Latin America—government offi- 
cials and labor people, clergymen, and 
Communists, industrialists and factory 
workers, university professors, and peas- 
ants on the land. Based on his notes, 
his article tries to answer his friend’s 
question, in such terms as to contribute 
a positive note to American thinking. 

Help, in his opinion, requires an under- 
standing of how a recipient nation, as a 
complex social entity, may be equipped 
to receive such aid, as well as under- 
standing how the assisting nation may 
shape its aid most effectively. For, as 
he warns: 7 | 

Helping and being helped are among the 
more complex human activities, exacting 


the greatest psychological cost and de- 
manding the most intricate social skill. 


He notes instances where concern 
over nationalism, national dignity, and 
national sovereignty has been a factor 
in incidents as well as government de- 
cisions in recent months. And he sug- 
gests that a Latin proverb, “May the 
good Lord repay you” can be instructive 
in explaining attitudes whereby one is 
likely to regard a gift as something be- 
tween the giver and his Maker or his 
motivations, rather than between the 
giver and the given. Similarly, he sug- 
gests that attitudes among the giving 
may lead to a wish to step in and follow 
through to see that gifts are effective, 
rather than a gift being merely the dis- 
charge of a desire to be helpful on the 
part of someone able to give. 

It is vitally necessary to understand 
poverty and its psychology if we are to 
understand charity as well. Mr. Sav- 
age devoted a portion of his article to 
discussing one instance of poverty 
among boys wandering the city streets. 
And he makes a telling point that such 
poverty exists and has existed until peo- 
ple have tried to inure themselves to it, 
to overlook it, rather than deal with it. 

Poverty is the poor relation living in the 


. house of the family of American nations 
“that we don’t wish to talk about. It makes 


us uneasy, and it is to the nature of this 
uneasiness that I wish to address myself. 


Mr. Savage believes that “an effec- 
tive remedy to the problems of such 
backward nations can spring only from 
accurate description.” 

Such description cannot result from 
introspection or elaboration with those 
who share the same views or intellectual 
debate that skirts the necessary action. 
It must probe the sensitive spots where 
the disease lies, do it sensibly and intelli- 
.gently rather than through overstate- 
ment and exaggeration. Yet he thinks 
this is what we are not doing and he 
asks: 

Are we subject to some reverse obsession 
on she international cooperation front that 


- ibility 


is rendering realistic description and diag- 
nosis difficult, and that is producing, conse- 
quently, a remedy that falls short of the 
mark? 


He analyzes and quotes people among 
the young and idealistic with whom he 
talked. These quotations illustrate the 
longing for change and the willingness 
to follow the Communist path. He also 
illustrates the defensive attitudes of the 
elders, who often express the frustration 
of unsolved problems: | 
- It is also understandable that in mulling 
over poverty and trying to work through 
to some position on it—just as generation 
after generation in the past has tried over 
and over again to cut through the never 
completely solved issues of the alleviation 
of human misery—youth should communi- 
cate something of reproach and threat to 
the older hands—to the teachers, priests, 
business leaders, parents, politicians, and 
foreign-aid specialists to whom the steward- 
ship has passed. And perhaps, down deep, 
the oldsters—they who once had such bright 
hopes and who, human beings operating in 


an imperfect world, at least tried—believe 


that their efforts merit from the yeung- 
sters, if not appreciation, at least under- 
standing. 


This exchange between the poverty- 
stricken and the comfortable, between 
the young and the elders, has led to a 
breakdown in communications and a 
frustration of policy. Resistance de- 
velops and leads to hostility, “the more 
hostile and the more silent because they 
had such love and such high expecta- 
tions for those that they now face across 
the chasm of misunderstanding. As un- 
relieved obsession turns to hysteria, the 
one faction turns to thoughts of violent 
solutions to the unrelieved tensions, and 
the other draws tight at the prospect 
of possible attack and destruction.” 

Mr. Savage concludes his diagnosis by 
pointing out that many emissaries to 
underdeveloped lands sense these social 
signals of distress and may be infected 
by a hopelessness that any form of co- 
operative action can be developed. But 
he cautions that this must be counter- 
acted by a willingness to analyze criti- 
cally what is needed and apply the skills 
necessary : 

The United States has a great heritage in 
the management of its internal differences 
which history may one day cite as our major 
contribution to our age. We had to develop 
such skills as a condition of national sur- 
vival. However, the existence of these skills 
is sometimes obscured by the waiting list of 
differences to which they have yet to be 
addressed 


South America felt no need to de- 
velop such skills, and did well under 
the circumstances. But Latin admin- 
istration can improve its range of skills, 
to gain in economic development and to 
do so within the framework of their 
own traditions. An outsider who under- 
stands the problem can help by provid- 
ing a new model of administrative flex- 
responding to divergent view- 
points, willingness to encourage con- 


structive solutions through effective 


conversation and ultimately to secure 
cooperative action. .By his comport- 
ment, he may teach. In the sections in 
which Mr. Savage analyzes the oversea 
administrator, lie some of his most im- 
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portant lessons, and I offer them here, 
with his conclusions: 
BEHAVIOR MODEL 


The outsider whose manner and fehavior 
is such that he can practice- the skills de- 
scribed is doing more than contributing to 
the solution of the substantive problems 
that bring him to those lands. He is pro- 
viding a new model—where none previously 
existed—of administrative behavior by which 
divergent viewpoints may be responded to, 
effective conversation entered ingo with pur- 
poses other than rebuttal, and cooperative 
action secured among those able to handle 
the task. By so doing, he inoffensively in- 


vades the sphere of internal] politics, sacro-— 


sanct up to now but always in the back- 
ground of every commercial conversation. 

By his comportment, the oversea adminis- 
trator teaches the lesson that to hear out 


and to refiect understanding and respect for — 


the speaker is not necessarily an affirmation 
of agreement and support but serves second- 


. ary purposes. He paves the way for the 


emergence of less extreme positions by help- 


ing to drain off some small part of the un-— 


relieved tension of the nationals, in the 
meantime educating himself and improving 
his capacity to distinguish the rough out- 
lines of the many-faceted social system 
within which he will temporarily be at work. 

But most importantly, in his own small 
way, the oversea administrator is offering 
his hosts access to the vast storehouse of 
national wisdom that we have slowly created 
out of the range of differences that history 
has thrown at us for management. He is 
providing a visible example of a different 
sort of interpersonal behavior, an approach 
that his local associates may wish to “try 
on for_size”’ in their own future interactions. 

To behave in this manner calls for a great 
deal of sophistication and understanding. 
Such behavior is based, among other things, 
on the recognition that no one is above emo- 
tional involvement and on the willingness 
to include the factor of this personal involve- 
ment in estimates of what is taking place. 
The fact that these allowances must be made 
while the administrator is preoccupied with 
adjusting to a strange setting and with ac- 
commoedating the normal bureaucratic’ or 
organizational pressures to protect the mis- 
sion and its personnel demands both a spe- 
cial type of maturity and a special type of 
backup support from the home office. Yet 
Americans have a tradition of rising to spe- 
cial circumstances, and what I have de- 
scribed seems to be the role demanded of 


‘those who will carry our private and gov- 


ernmental assistance programs overseas in 
the years ahead. 

Furthermore, I am convinced that our 
oversea people are now prepared to move 
beyond the preoccupation with personal 
adaptation described in the “culture shock” 
school of thinking; that is, the primary focus 
on the unsettling sensation, even mild panic, 
that results when the individual—set down 
in a different culture—finds that the be- 
haviors which previously gained one set of 
responses no longer work as before, or even 
beget a completely different set of responses. 
I believe the passage of time has largely laid 
this ghost to rest. If I am wrong, let me 
point to the therapeutic values inherent in 
becoming absorbed with assessing the way the 
foreign society has achieved some resolution 
of the problems that beset it. 

Probably the greatest demands in an as- 
sistance program are those made of the home 
office—be it Washington, D.C., Wall Street, 
or one of our industrial centers—for sup- 
port and toleration of a wider and some- 
times frankly exploratory range of behaviors 
on the part of its overseas personnel. To 
provide lessons on the management of dif- 
ferences, the oversea administrator must 
himself come from an atmosphere in which 
differences are effectively managed, and there 
must be someone at home with whom he can 
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candidly share his burden of somewhat 
strange impressions and reactions. His as- 
signment must be a flexible and supportive 
one if, of itself, it is not to interfere with 
the accomplishment of his mission. 

For somewhat similar reasons I would urge 
that we not send members of the President’s 
Peace Corps abroad with an obsession to be 
helpful. I am sure that they will be more 


helpful in the end if they set out with the 


more relaxed intent of looking and listening, 
studying and learning, and being helped. 


CONCLUSION 


What I am talking about is a new di- 
mension of technical assistance which in a 
sense is preliminary and basic to the foreign 
aid we are now providing. Its essence is 
administrative skill in the management of 
differences—an area in which we have more 
experience and knowledge than we realize. 


- Its execution resides in the transmissions of 


these skills to Latin administrators (fellow 
Americans, too), in a setting of genuine re- 
spect which cannot fail to come about if, 
using our powers of discrimination and con- 
centration, we tune in on the problems to 
which these people address themselves and 
marvel at goals which they have set and the 
accomplishments that they have already 
achieved. 

No man so fired the imagination and com- 
mitment of many Latin nations as did Simon 
Bolivar. After Bolivar had committed his 
personal fortune to the causes he struggied 
for, he concluded that there was another 
dimension of aid that he could offer his coun- 
trymen. His statement might well serve as a 
rallying cry for those who are interested in 
the development of these lands: 

“I wish I had a material fortune to give 
to everyone of my countrymen; but I have 
nothing. I have nothing more than a heart 
with which to love them, and a sword with 
which to defend them.” 


Wooing the Japanese Wheat Market 


HON. JOHN r CARROLL 


Or COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent, to include in the 
Appendix of the Rucorp an article pub- 
lished in the Co-op Grain Quarterly, 
summer 1961, entitled “Wooing the 
Japanese Wheat Market.” 

This article is of great interest not 
only because it reveals the prospect of a 


future quality grain market for our hard 
wheat in Japan, but also because of the 


decisive role played by the Colorado 
Wheat Administrative Committee and 
the Farmers Union Terminal Elevator, 
Inc., of Denver, Colo., in the first trial 
wheat shipment recently sent to Japan. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WoOOING THE JAPANESE WHEAT MARKET 


American co-op grain producers and mer- 
chandisers: have proved they can meet and 
even exceed the most rigid quality and purity 
specifications imposed by foreign buyers. 

This became apaprent last December dur- 
ing the series of test shipments of wheat to 
Japan, a respectable bit of business which 
it is hoped has opened new doorways to for- 


eign markets. For this initial shipment of 
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Great Plains wheat to Japan, the buyers 
specified that the wheat be of a certain pro- 


tein content and that the grade certificates 


indicate the “cleanout’—the amount of 
shrunken and broken kernels and foreign 
materials. The special cleanout’ require- 
ments provided for a maximum of 12 percent 
moisture, maximum 0.5 percent combined 
foreign material and dockage, maximum 0.5 
percent wheat of other classes, and maxi- 
mum 1.5 percent shrunken and broken ker- 
nels. While sedimentation values, which 
give an indication of baking quality, were 
not a contract provision, officials supervising 
the American end of the shipment requested 
a minimum of 45 for the 13 percent pro- 
tein wheat, 48 for the 13.5 percent, and 51 
for the 14 percent. Selected stocks of wheat 
were used in order to meet this request. 

One of the important American suppliers 
participating in the Japanese test shipment 
was Farmers Union Terminal Elevator, Inc., 
of Denver, Colo., the regional marketing co- 
operative whose affiliates cover eastern Colo- 
rado, western Nebraska, and northwestern 
Kansas. As their part of the Japanese con- 
tract, this regional shipped 3,000 tons of 
specification wheat. Some of the problems 
involved are best described in the words of 
A. F. Gamble, the regional’s manager: 

“When the specifications for this first trial 
wheat shipment to Japan were announced,” 
Gamble says, “we shared the misgivings of 
many in the grain trade in obligating our- 
selves on a contract basis to ship a quantity 
of such wheat within the short time schedule 
allowed. On the other hand, we felt very 
keenly an obligation to our members to exert 
our very best efforts in assisting in the trial 
shipment if at all possible. 

“The biggest problem was the specifica- 
tion: Maximum 1.5 percent Shrunken and 


Broken. U.S. official grain standards allow 


5 percent Shrunken and Broken in No. 1 
wheat. Also, while sedimentation values 
were not a contract requirement, the Great 
Plains Wheat people (the Garden City, Kans., 
growers’ association) requested minimum 
sedimentations which would require careful 
selection of wheat from good milling quality 
stocks. 

“After having cleanout and sedimentation 
tests run on several lots of wheat and mak- 
ing trial cleaning runs over screens from our 
seed plant remodeled to fit the screen cleaner 
in our elevator, we bid on supplying the 
wheat and were awarded the contract. Ten 
of the local cooperative elevators in eastern 
and southeastern Colorado are located on 
railroads participating in the spectal export 
freight rate and they all pitched in to sup- 
ply about half of the wheat, the remainder 
coming from our terminal at Denver. About 
one-third of the cars of wheat shipped from 


_ local co-ops met the cleanout specifications 


without. being cleaned when they were 
graded at Denver. The other two-thirds 
were unloaded and cleaned at our Denver 


elevator. Through close coordination and 


extra efforts by the local co-ops and our 
elevator crew, the shipment was completed 
according to specification and on schedule. 


“Colorado wheat farmers can be proud that 
through their local and regional co-ops they 
were in a position to, and did, fulfill this vital 
part in the task of opening up a market for 
United States wheat in Japan.” 

A complex story of human need, and of 
technocracy’s response to that need, is con- 
tained in the story of the Japanese trial 


wheat shipments. 


A look at population growth charts is never 
a comforting experience for the Japanese 
Government. An adequate supply of food 
is—and likely always will be—one of Japan’s 


central problems. 


Coming out of World War II, the Japanese 
Government made it a matter of policy to 
improve the health of the Japanese people 
through nutrition education. 
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To reduce its dependence on traditional 
foods and to tap new sources of food supplies, 
the Japanese Central Government embarked 
on a program to encourage consumption of 
wheat foods in at least one meal per day. 
This promised to be a formidable task since 
age-old rice and fish diets cannot be altered 
speedily. 

Sensing that Japan offered a steady market 
for their wheat products, Pacific Northwest 
wheatgrowers took increasing interest in the 
Japanese developments. 

Much of the Pacific Northwest’s production 
is geared to Japanese needs since the area 
turns out about 100 million bushels of Soft 
White wheat, which makes an excellent flour 
for noodles, crackers, cakes, cookies, and 
other pastry items. 

Oregon growers went to their legislature 
to seek a wheat commission. Their efforts 
were successful in 1947, and the results was 
legislation providing for a half-cent levy on 
each bushel of wheat paid by the grower as 
it moved into the marketplace. 

Oregon growers began investigating the 
market potentials in Japan as well as in other 
Asian countries. Then came Public Law 480, 
the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954. 

Oregon growers immediately laid plans to 
open an office in Tokyo to assist the Japanese 
Government in bringing about a massive 
change in its people’s food habits. Oregon 
was joined later by Washington and Idaho 
groups with the resultant organization of 
Western Wheat Associates. Also, Great 
Plains Wheat, Inc., representing Great Plains 
growers, joined in the maintenance of the 
Tokyo office in 1960. 

First cooperative project was the school 
lunch program, a logical place since it offered 
the priceless opportunity of acquainting a 
new generation with wheat foods. 

The program produced immediate results, 
until today the majority of Japan’s schools 
serve a nutritious lunch—including a 6- 
ounce wheat roll—to more than 18 million 
schoolchildren. 

A baker’s training school was introduced 
in which 160 rural bakers from all of Japan’s 
prefectures took part in a 3-month training 
program. Upon completion of their train- 
ing class, these bakers returned to their 
villages and conducted classes for other local 
bakers. 

Kitchen demonstration buses staffed by 
trained home economists were another 
method devised to reach Japan’s rural vil- 
lages. Cooperating with other groups, the 
wheatgrowers secured eight buses and sent 
them into rural areas. Each bus averaged 
about 640 miles a month, and demonstra-- 
tions emphasized a balanced diet featuring 
wheat foods. Four more buses were added 
to the program 2 years later. 

All of these efforts have produced results. 
In prewar days, the Japanese consumed an 
average of 300 pounds of rice and 30 pounds 
of wheat. Today, the per capita consump- 


tion of rice has dropped to 264 pounds while 


wheat consumption has increased 300 per- 
cent to 90 pounds per person. 

- Wheat promotion efforts in Japan entered 
a second phase in 1959. The intense inter- 
est which was devoted to nutrition in. Japan 
brought prospects of increased consumption 
of wheat. There was little doubt that White 
wheat will continue to play an important 
role, but indications pointed to an upturn 
in consumption of hard wheats, with the 
added expectation of a good market for Soft 
White wheat. 

Watching the success of the Pacific North- 
west, Great Plains wheat growers formed a 
regional market development association, 
Great Plains Wheat, Inc., in 1959. Initial 
supporters of the regional organization were 
the Kansas Wheat Commission, the Kansas 
Association of Wheat Growers, the Nebraska 
Wheat Commission, the Nebraska Wheat 
Growers Association, and the Colorado Wheat 
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Administrative Committee. North Dakota 
Wheat Commission joined in 1960. 

Officials of Great Plains Wheat, Inc., saw 
Japan as a quality dollar market for the 
region’s hard wheats. 

A US. wheat mission left for Japan in 

December 1959. The mission task was to 
convince the Japanese of their importance to 
U.S. wheat export trade and to study the 
competitive factors. 
- The mission found that Japan was con- 
suming wheat at the rate of 3.6 million 
metric tons a year of which 1.3 millions tons 
were produced domestically. While the 
United States was considered a prime source 
of soft white wheats, it was at the same 
time regarded as a residual supplier of Hard 
Red wheats 


The mission pointed to a United States-_ 


Japan trade balance which amounted to $1.4 
billion in Japan’s favor. The United States 
was pictured as Japan’s best customer in in- 
ternational trade—a strong point in the 
trade team’s argument to convince Govern- 
ment and industry officials of the desirability 
of increasing imports of U.S. wheat. 

Continued growth in needs of hard wheats 
was apparent, and the mission recommended 
increased efforts to market Great Plains hard 
wheat in Japan. 

Some of the most telling arguments came 
from Edward Seeborg, Foreign Agricultural 
Service’s able cereal technologist, who went 
to Japan in the spring of 1960. 

Seeborg discovered that Japanese millers 
and bakers had very little knowledge of 
US. Hard Red wheats and their specific qual- 
ities. Furthermore, they had experience only 
with relatively low-protein, weak-gluten type 
US. Hard Red wheats. The rapid increase in 
the mechanization of the Japanese baking 
industry indicated a rising demand for 


better and more uniform flour quality—a. 


chronic problem among bakers. 

Working, with Japanese Food Agency and 
industry officials, Seeborg set up a series of 
tests with Great Plains hard wheat in various 
mill mixes. He convinced the officials that 
there were no major technical obstacles in 
modifying their methods to utilize quality 
hard wheats from the Great Plains of the 
United States. And, he pointed out that the 
naturally low moisture content of U.S. hard 
a added up to a considerable bonus 

ue. 


Mr. Seeborg’s consultations did much to 
clear up misconceptions—and even preju- 
dices—concerning U.S. wheat. He also con- 
vinced Japanese officials that the purchase 
of top-quality wheat from the United States 
is possible, provided the buyer has a clear 
and precise specification for any additional 
quality requirements not served by the U.S. 
grain grades. 

Mr. Seeborg then recommended that the 
‘Japanese purchase a commercial size trial 
shipment so that they could more properly 
evaluate the milling and baking properties 
of Great Plains hard wheats. 

At this point, the grower-supported, 
grower-financed Great Plains wheat organi- 
zation took on the massive chore of removing 
the obstacles. 


The first, most visible barrier was a nat- 
ural one—the Rocky Mountains. The Great 
Plains area is one of the world’s great agri- 
cultural empires but because of its distance 
to blue water, it is almost entirely dependent 
on rail transportation. And because of the 
mountain barrier rising on its west bound- 
ary, there has been a tendency to regard 
the Rocky Mountains as a dam which shuts 
off the flow of wheat to the export trade on 
the west coast. A breakthrough was needed. 

While a number of railroads connect the 
Great Plains with the west coast, freight 
rates were prohibitively high, thus effectively 
' preventing Great Plains wheat from moving 
pace ten Pacific export trade from the west 
coas 
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From the start, the Japanese Government 
made it clear that it was interested in ex- 
panding its dependable sources of high- 
quality, Hard Red wheats. It had depended 
almost solely on Canada for wheat of this 
quality, but indicated that it wanted to 
extend its sources of supply if it could ob- 
tain the supplies which would be competi- 
tive with Canadian Manitobas both in qual- 
ity and price. 

The Japanese, too, indicated that they 
would much prefer to take deliveries at west 
coast ports which their ships normally visit 
to deliver Japanese goods. 

Acting on this information, the Wheat 
Producers Transportation Committee, repre- 
senting wheat producer groups, went before 
the Transcontinental Freight Bureau. 

After the hearings, individual members of 
the Transcontinental Freight Bureau filed 
independently for a reduced rate for Great 
Plains hard wheats moving to the west coast 
export trade. The reduction to 81 cents per 
hundred was for a period of 1 year. (The 
rate later went to 82 cents as a result of a 
general rate increase.) 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture then 
followed with a special export subsidy of 68 
cents per bushel for Hard Red Winter wheat 
shipments from the west coast. This wgs a 
temporary rate designed to cover a trial 
shipment to Japan. 

The way was clear for the trial shipment. 


Mitsui & Co., a Japanese firm, filled the 


tender for the Japanese Food Agency. 
Half of the 6,000-ton trial shipment was to 
be from Commodity Credit Corporation 
stocks on the west coast; the other half was 
to be gathered from free supplies directly in 
the Great Plains region, according to rigid 
protein and cleanout specifications. The 
wheat, averaging between 13 and 14 percent 
protein content, was designed to represent 
the quality wheat which Great Plains wheat- 
growers were capable of producing. 

After the trial shipment reached Japan for 
the rigorous series of tests by the Japanese 
Food Agency, Seeborg again was on hand to 
observe and to lend technical assistance. He 
worked with millers and bakers and showed 
them how to obtain the best results from 
Great Plains hard wheat, used by itself and 
in blends with Canadian Manitoba wheat. 

The Japanese Food Agency agreed that 
Great Plains hard wheats of 13.5 percent 
could meet its import requirements. 

Sedimentation readings are not being used 
at present, although there is a good chance 
that such sedimentation values will become 
part of contract specifications. It will be an 
excellent way to assure quality control. 

James Thornton, manager of the Colorado 
Wheat Administrative Committee, repre- 
sented the Great Plains organization as the 
Japanese Food Agency drew up its conclu- 
sions. He called the tests the most thorough 
and meticulous study that any country has 
made on its wheat import needs. “We hope 
that the Japanese will work toward the goal 
of including sedimentation readings in con- 
tract provisions,” he added. 

Thornton also reported that the Japanese 
will not specify cleanout levels, but they are 
expected to check this factor closely when 
shipments arrive at home ports. 

Premiums for tight cleanout specifications 
are prohibitive, Thornton said. In addition, 
Japanese mills have facilities for handling 
reasonable amounts of cleanout, which can 
be channeled into a vast feed grains market. 

All of the problems of establishing a US. 
market in Japan on a stable, continuing basis 
are not solved. First of these problems is 
getting a continuation—and possible further 
reduction—of freight rates for export wheat 
moving to the west coast. And export sub- 
sidies will be necessary to insure that the 
US. wheat is priced competitively with 
wheat from other exporting countries. 

Another problem which is of immediate 
concern to producers is the high-quality level 
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demanded by the Japanese in order to justify 
the replacement of Manitoba wheat. This 
requires a big increase in the preduction of 
strong-gluten varieties in place of the 
mellow-gluten varieties such as Pawnee and 
Wichita. ‘“‘We cannot expect to supply large 
quantities of wheat above 13 percent protein 
and above a sedimentation value of 45 unless 
we produce such quality in amounts over 
and above domestic needs,” Seeberg said. 
Provided that these terms can be met, the 
flow of whéat to the Japanese market is 
likely to start out with 8 to 10 million bushels 
a year and gradually build up to 20 million 


bushels, or more, a year. 


At stake is a huge cash business in Japan. 
Equally important is the reputation which 
the United States can set in meeting the 
quality needs of importing countries all over 
the world. 


The Federal Role in Education 
EXTENSION gh REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, never be- 
fore in our history has there been so 
widespread appreciation as there is to- 
day of the importance of education in 
our national life. Today, there is a gen- 
eral realization that the future of our 
Nation and our Western civilization di- 
rectly depends upon the quality and 
availability of educational opportunity. 
There is the great awakening to the 
realization that our national survival— 


and the survival of free institutions 


everywhere on earth—depends upon the 


- product of schools and colleges in the 


free world. 
When considered in this context, it is 
enormously important that every one of 


us—and particularly those who for- 


mulate education policy in our State 
legislatures and in the Congress—are 
directed toward strengthening and im- 
proving the American system of educa- 
tion. 

In reaching this objective, I believe 
certain principles to be sound and pro- 


gressive and summarize them as follows: 


First. The basic responsibility for pro- 
viding education rests with the State 
government, communities, and private 
groups; and Federal control or direction 
of education must be avoided at all costs. 


Second. There is a continuing but in- 


creasingly profound national interest in 
education which makes it appropriate 
for the Federal Government to assist in 
strengthening and improving education. 

Third. Federal programs, therefore, 
must be designed to assist States and 
communities and public and private in- 
stitutions of higher education to over- 
come educational needs which must, in 
the national interest, be fulfilled, but 
which oftentimes State, local, and pri- 
vate action alone is insufficient to meet. 

Fourth. The role of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, therefore, is to assist States 
and communities and educational insti- 


tutions to meet educational needs with- 


out weakening State, local, and private 
responsibility and without substituting 
Federal funds for traditional sources of 
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educational revenue. We should make 
dead certain that Federal aid stimulates 
additional educational effort. 

I. THE EISENHOWER POLICY 


During the Eisenhower administra- 
tion Federal policies based upon these 
principles have worked remarkably well 
to improve education. Inherent in these 
principles is the assumption that once 
our citizens understand the needs of ed- 
ucation they will make the necessary 
decisions to supply those needs. That is 
why the 83d Congress in 1954 approved 
Mr. Eisenhower’s request which launched 
a national program of State education 
conferences that led to a White House 
conference in December of 1955. Dur- 
ing this year far-reaching effort—in 
which all 48 States and 4 territories 
took part—500,000 citizens met in over 
4,000 State and local education con- 
ferences to discuss school needs and to 
make recommendations for action at 
every level to meet those needs. This 
culminated in the White House confer- 
ence at which 2,000 educators and in- 
terested laymen from every State and 


territory met to pool their accumulated 


knowledge and to make recommenda- 
tions. | 

One of the principal recommendations 
of the White House conference was that 
the Federal Government undertake a 
program of temporary assistance to 
States and local school districts to help 
overcome the shortage of public school 
facilities which had: accumulated as a 
result of 20 years of depression and war 
followed by a huge upsurge in the birth 


rate. It was agreed that the States 


could meet their current needs for addi- 
tional facilities if they could once over- 
come this shortage. Otherwise, it was 
apparent that a whole generation of 
schoolchildren would suffer the adverse 
effects of overcrowded’ classrooms, 
double shifts, and antiquated facilities. 
Accordingly, the President—Eisenhow- 
er—recommended that the Congress au- 
thorize such Federal assistance over a 
period of 4 or 5 years. He made this 
recommendation and submitted his pro- 
gram to the Congress in 1955, 1956, 1957, 
1959, and 1960. During all these years 
the Democrat-controlled Congress de- 
layed this action. Year after year the 
Democrats turned down the President’s 
proposals to aid education. 

Had the President’s recommendations 
been accepted in 1956 or 1957, it would 
have meant that the classroom short- 
age—142,000 elementary and secondary 
public school classrooms in 1960—would 


have been eliminated by now. 


In 1956, Mr. Eisenhower appointed a 
committee to study the needs of educa- 
tion beyond the high school level. From 
the work of this committee—headed by 
a distinguished citizen of New York, 
Devereux C. Josephs—and out of the 
continuing studies of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, there 
was developed the recommendations that 
the President—set forth in a special 
message to Congress—which led to the 
enactment of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act of 1958. This act authorized 
a variety of interrelated programs de- 
signed to assist States, communities, and 


institutions of higher learning to 


strengthen and improve education in 


ways important to the national security. 


The National Defense Act of 1958 was 
designed with these specific objectives 
in mind: : 

First. Encourage able students to go 
to college and remain in college by mak- 
ing financial assistance available to 
those who need it, thus lessening the 
appalling loss of talent caused by able 
students dropping out of academic work 
after high school graduation. Between 
the spring of 1959 and June 30, 1961, 
230,000 young men and women received 
substantial loans under the student loan 
program of the NDEA. In addition, 
4,000 3-year graduate fellowships were 
financed under the terms of the NDEA. 

Second. Improve counseling and guid- 
ance services available to schoolchil- 
dren and to extend modern testing tech- 
niques so that we can identify able stu- 
dents and encourage them to complete 
their education. | | 

Third. Improve instruction—and fa- 

cilities and equipment—in modern for- 
eign languages, science, and mathema- 
tics in our elementary and secondary 
schools; and to increase our knowledge 
of vital but little-taught foreign lan- 
guages at the college level. 
Fourth. Expand programs of graduate 
education in all fields in order that we 
may have an adequate number of fully 
qualified college teachers. 

Fifth. Stimulate additional research 
in the educational use of modern tech- 
niques of communication. 

Sixth. Assist in the development of 
area vocational schools within States 
devoted to the training of technical and 
scientific personnel at a subprofessional 
level. 

Seventh. Expand the science informa- 


tion services of the National Science 


Foundation. 
 Kighth. Improve State educational 
statistics services. 

These programs are helping educa- 
tors and others to do a better job in meet- 


ing pressing educational needs. They 


are proving extremely successful and 
worthwhile in their fourth year of opera- 
tion. The National Defense Education 
Act embodies and exemplifies the Repub- 
lican philosophy of helping education to 
do its vital job without Federal control, 
and without Federal invasion of State, 
local and private responsibility. The 
House in this, the 87th Congress, wisely 
extended the existing provisions of the 


1958 act for another 2 years. 


What else has the Federal Govern- 
ment done in education under a Repub- 
lican administration? Let us look at a 
few representative items: 

First. Under an act of the 83d Con- 


-gress—the Cooperative Research Act— 


the U.S. Office of Education spent over 
$3 million in 1960 to finance research in 
basic problems in education; in learn- 
ing, in effective teaching techniques, in 
the education of superior and retarded 
students, and other basic professional 
education problems. 

Second. The vital educational pro- 
grams of the National Science Founda- 
tion—fellowships and science teacher 
institutes—have been enormously ex- 
panded. Federal expenditures for these 
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purposes were less than $3 million an- 
nually in 1953 to over $60 million in 


1960. 


- Third. The budget of the U.S. Office 
of Education has been increased from 
less than $4 million annually to over $12 
million in 1960, and the work of that 
office has been greatly strengthened. 


Fourth. Overall, Federal expenditures . 
in support of education at all levels— 
exclusive of expenditures for veterans’ 
education and training which naturally 
became less in the last few years—have 
been substantially increased. For ex- 
ample, in 1950-51 the Federal Govern- 
ment spent about $800 million for pro- 
grams in support of education, exclusive 
of the GI bill costs. By 1956-57, these 
expenditures had increased to $1.2 bil- 
lion, excluding payments to veterans 
and, Federal expenditures continue to 
rise. | 

In 1960 Mr. Eisenhower recommended 
a school construction program under 
which the Federal Government would 


annually pay one-half the principal and 


interest coming due on $3 billion of 
school bonds issued by local school dis- 
tricts that need schools and need finan- 


cial help to build them. The States 


would pay the other half of the costs. 
These Federal payments would stretch 
over the 20- to 30-year life of the school 
bonds, but would enable the districts to 
build the schools within a 5-year period 


_in which the Federal-State commitments 


would be made. This proposal was re- 


.jected by the Democrat-controlled 86th 


Congress despite its obvious merit. 
Another of Mr. Eisenhower’s recom- 


“mendations which did not receive en- 


thusiastic support was one designed to 
assist institutions of higher learning to 
build the dormitory and classroom and 
other facilities they must have to accom- 
modate the virtual tidal wave of college 
enrollments during the next few years. 
At present, Federal assistance is limited 
to low-interest loans for dormitory con- 
struction only—college housing loan 
program—made available under the 


Housing Act. The proposal sponsored 


an outright Federal grant of 25 pereent 
of the cost of construction of all types of 
college faciilties. None of these programs 
or proposals would put the Federal 
Government in the position of taking 
over. responsibility for financing educa- 


tion. They are designed to help and en- 


courage State and local governmental 
and private agencies to do this job—as 
they have traditionally done it. 


Il. THE KENNEDY POLICY 


How does the Kennedy approach differ 
from the Eisenhower policies in educa- 
tion? Basically, they differ in this way: 
The Kennedy program would commit 
the Federal Government to paying a 
substantial and permanent share of the 


cost of education in every State—regard- 


less of whether the State itself is meet- 
ing educational obligations. 
This is not in the best interest of edu- 
cation for several reasons: | 
First. It is completely unreasonable to 
believe the the Federal Government 
would undertake this financial responsi- 
bility on a permanent basis without also, 
sooner or later, assuming an equal re- 
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sponsibility for the administration, con- 
_ trol and direction of education. 

Second. It would weaken the basic sup- 
port upon which our public schools must 
depend—the financial support of local 
and State government. Any such mas- 
sive and permanent Federal intervention 
in education would effectively shift the 
financial responsibility from local and 
State sources. This could not help but 
impede efforts and initiative to make the 
necessary decisions on a State and local 
level to adequately support education. 
Even worse—the real strength of our 

tem of education is in the interest 
and understanding of citizens at a local 
level which results in their resolving to 
take the necessary steps to have good 
schools. 

Mr. Kennedy has cited classroom 
shortage as a major issue in proposing 
his aid to education program. A glance 
gat U.S. Office of Education figures re- 
veal a reduction in classroom shortage 
from 370,000 to 142,000 between 1954 and 
1960 without benefit of a Federal aid pro- 
gram. In addition, the population pro- 
jections of the Census Bureau indicate 
that the peak of educational needs in 
terms of population growth has already 
been reached, and that this ratio will 
decline during the next decade. In pro- 
portion to our population growth, at- 
tendance at public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools has been decreasing, 
while college school attendance has been 
increasing. 

The President’s program also provides 
an opening wedge for Federal control 
over teachers’ salaries. This, despite the 
fact that during the past 30 years teach- 
ers’ salaries rose by 106 percent as com- 
pared to 91 percent for all persons work- 
ing for wages and salaries and only 73 
percent for government civilian employ- 
ees. It also must be recognized that a 
large proportion of our public school 
teachers are women and all surveys on 
the subject show that women teachers 
average higher earnings than other 
women college graduates or professional 
workers. 

Our public schools have increased 
their teaching staff proportionately 
faster than enrollment and the number 
of pupils per teacher has been consist- 
ently reduced. Since 1900 the number 
- Of public school pupils rose 140 percent, 
the number of teachers 250 percent and 
the pupil-teacher ratio was reduced by 
11.2—from 35.6 pupils per teacher to 24.4 
for 1960-61. If the percentage of college 
students seeking a teaching career mere- 
ly remains stable over the next decade, 
the number of newly graduated teachers 
will almost double. Pupil enrollment, on 
the other hand, will increase far less—20 
percent as compared with a 46-percent 
rise during the last decade. 

The President claims that his propo- 
sal is designed to give aid to those who 
need it most. The facts of the matter 
are quite to the contrary. 

Out of 45 States that replied to a 
questionnaire dispatched by the Office of 
Education in 1959, 15 States reported 
having districts, which although need- 
ing additional classrooms had reached 
their borrowing limits and had no access 
to other funds. There were 237 such 
_ districts, most of them small, out of a 
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national total of over 40,000 districts—a 
showing that only one-half of 1 percent 
of all the school districts in the Nation, 
legally lacked financial] means to build 
needed schools. 

In the few school districts where class- 
rooms were needed and where the dis- 
tricts were borrowed up with no access 
to State or other funds to build them, 
there is sometimes a mere appearance 
of having reached a legal tax or debt 
limit by assessing property at a frac- 
tion of traditional value. Most legal re- 
strictions on taxes and public debt were 
imposed by the people themselves or by 
their elected representatives, and can 
be amended or repealed by the same 
process. 

It is interesting to note at this point, 
that the percentage of bond issues ap- 
proved in public school bond issue elec- 
tions reached a record high of 82 per- 
cent in 1960 as compared to 61 percent 
just the year before. During January, 
1961, $157 million of school bond issues 
out of $170 million were favorably voted 
upon—92 percent. Annual new educa- 
tional construction has almost tripled 
since 1950. 

Under the Kennedy proposal, high in- 
come States will pay the largest share of 
the cost of his program and receive the 
smallest allocations despite the fact that 
they represent the greatest increase in 
school enrollment. On the other hand 
the low-income States that will con- 
tribute least to financing the program 
and receive far larger sums in their al- 
locations—have had the smallest growth 
in pupil enrollment. 

For example, our own State of New 


- York, according to the Office of Educa- 


tion’s' 1960 survey, has a net school- 
room need of about 10,200. Texas re- 
quires 809 new schoolrooms. During the 
3-year initial program under the ad- 
ministration’s bill, New York State, al- 
though paying far more than Texas in 
financing the program, will receive con- 
siderably less in allocation although its 
classroom needs are 12 times as great. 
New Yorkers would pay $312 million 
in Federal taxes to get $116 millign in 
Federal aid. New York State would suf- 
fer a net loss of $196 million in 3 years. 


III. SUBSTITUTE FOR KENNEDY PROPOSAL 


A far more attractive and equitable 
means of aiding education has been 
thought out, and is gaining congres- 
sional as well as popular support, includ- 
ing 70 percent of the people polled in 
the 27th Congressional District of New 
York. This proposal and variations 
thereof has been offered as a substitute 
to the Kennedy-Ribicoff measure which 
met with overwhelming opposition in 
the lst session of the 87th Congress. 

Every U.S. citizen who owns real estate 
pays a real property tax to his local com- 
munity government—a substantial part 
of which is used to meet local elemen- 
tary and secondary school needs. The 
substitute proposal provides that every 
taxpayer who pays a school tax on his 
real property or as a part of his real- 
estate tax shall be permitted to subtract 
from the Federal income tax which he 
owes, the full amount of such school 
property tax, or such proportion of it as 
will result in a total additional tax bene- 
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fit to these taxpayers of between $3 bil- 
lion and $4 billion. 

Under the present Federal income-tax 
law, State and local school taxes are de- 
ductible from gross income but the 
amount actually saved by the taxpayer 
depends on his Federal income tax brack- 
et. For example, a taxpayer who had 
paid $200 in school taxes as part of his 
local real property tax on his home, and 
is in the 20-percent Federal inceme tax 
bracket, realizes a saving of $40. The 
new proposal would retain this present 
practice but in addition would permit 
the taxpayer to take a $100 credit against 
what he owes Uncle Sam, that is, against 
his net Federal income tax. Hence, in- 
stead of a saving of $40, the homeowner 
under this proposal would save $140 of 
the $200 he paid in school taxes on his 
home. Of course, if the taxpayer’s 
school tax were less than $100 he would 
be permitted to save in. total no more 
than the actual amount ef his school 
tax. The tax credit would be avail- 
able to real property-school taxpayers 
whether they itemize their Federal in- 
come tax returns or take the standard 
deduction. 

The advantages of this approach are 
overwhelming: 

First. The tax benefits provided would 
go directly to approximately 40 million 
taxpayers, including about 34 million 
homeowners, who with their families 
constitute almost 90 percent of our popu- 
lation. 

Second. With the Federal Government 
completely excluded from the program, 
there would be no danger of Federal 
control over education. Depending on 
State law, each community itself, or the 
State, would be the final judge of how 
much more it would like te spend on its 
educational needs than it is currently 
spending. 

Third. The funds made available to 
the taxpayers are greater than the sums 
contemplated under any of the other 
Federal aid to education measures which 
are seriously being considered; they 
would be even greater than the sums re- 
cently recommended by President Ken- 
nedy’s task force headed by President 
Hovde, of Purdue University. 

Fourth. Because of the cemplete ex- 
clusion of the Federal Government, there 
would be no expanded bureaucracy, no 
Federal administrative costs, and every 
dollar of tax money thus made available 
would purchase a full dollar’s worth of 
school aid if the community decided to 
expand its expenditures for education. 

Fifth. Inasmuch as the tax resources 
of every State and locality would be sub- 
stantially increased under this proposal, 
each would have ample funds to provide 
for its own school needs as it chooses, for 
who knows better what these needs are 
than the citizens of the States and lo- | 
calities themselves. 

Sixth. The so-called richer States 
would not be required to help finance the 
school needs of the allegedly poorer 
States, for under this proposal every 
State would have sufficient funds to meet 
its school needs out of its own resources. 
Rich State A would not be required to 
pay to the Federal Government in taxes 
twice or three times as much as it gets 
back in Federal school aid while poor 
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State B was receiving back in Federal - 
aid two or three times the amount of tax 


money it paid to the Federal Govern- 
ment as its share of financing the Fed- 


eral school aid program. 


Seventh. Under other proposed Fed- 
eral school aid measures, those States 
that have fully met their school needs 
would not, if given a free choice, expand 
their school facilities during the next 
few years, would nevertheless be com- 
pelled to pay their share in Federal taxes 
to finance the program. The only way 
these States could recover any of the 
money thus extracted from them under 
these various proposals would be to ac- 
cept the Federal grants and use them to 
expand their school facilities. The re- 
sult would be the highly uneconomic and 
wasteful extension of school facilities in 
many areas where such extension is un- 
necessary and where other more urgent 
needs exist and must perforce remain 
unsatisfied. Under this proposal, the use 
made of their money is not dictated to 
the taxpayer by the bureaucrats in 
Washington—it is determined by the 
taxpayers themselves, that is, by the 
parent, the citizen, the local school 
board, and the community of the State. 

Eighth. Any objection to this proposal 
based on the assertion that it would bite 
into the Federal Treasury is equally ap- 
plicable to any of the other measures 
presently under consideration. This 
proposal would lead to a good look at the 
Federal budget and the discovery of 


Many items of less importance, or even 


of no importance, which could be readily 


eliminated with no ill effects on the 


public welfare. 
Ninth. If unemployment does not de- 
crease and business continues to falter, 


this proposal will provide the necessary 


tax relief which some of the proponents 
of expanded Federal aid programs assert 
to be necessary to stimulate the economy. 

Tenth. The preemption of State and 
local tax resources by the Federal Gov- 
ernment would be diminished, and thus 
an important step would be taken in 
contracting big Central Government and 
strengthening State and local govern- 


ment. 


In order to encourage a closer rela- 
tionship between school district leaders 
and parents, and at the same time cor- 
rect a grave inequity in the postal rate 
structure, I introduced a bil] (H.R. 4975) 
to grant second-class mailing privileges 
to elementary and secondary schools. 
Under present law religious organiza- 


tions, fraternal orders, many colleges and 


universities enjoy second-class mailing 
privileges, but our public school system 
does not. 

I am pleased to record at this point 


that H.R. 4975, having been endorsed by 


the Post Office Department, was favor- 
ably reported from the House Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee during the 
Ist session of the 87th Congress. On 
August 21, 1961, the measure passed the 
House and was subsequently referred to 
the Senate Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee. It is anticipated that the 
bill will receive the same enthusiastic 
support in the Senate as it did in the 
House, and will become public law before 
the 87th Congress adjourns in 1962. 


To meet the crisis which is occurring “ 


on the higher education level, I have 
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‘used a similar tax credit approach in my 


bill H.R. 5589, which is pending before 
the House Ways and Means Committee. 
H.R. 5589 allows a tax credit for income 
spent on education by any taxpayer 
either for his own tuition or for any- 
one he may wish to help educate. To 
keep it equitable the rate would be uni- 
form for all at the lowest Federal in- 
come tax rate of 20 percent. The per- 


son in the lower tax brackets would ob- 


tain the same tax benefits as persons in 
all other brackets. It would only apply 
for tuition up to $1,200 a year, and would 
be applicable to all recognized educa- 
tional institutions. 

Money now spent on other less es- 
sential things would be encouraged to 
be spent in this vital field of the educa- 
tion of our people, and would assist 
many of our young people who are now 
prevented from going to college because 
their parents cannot afford it. The aver- 
age cost of college education is $1,550 
per year for each student. Among mid- 
dle-income families, 80 percent hope to 
send their children to college but only 
half of these families ever do. With 
my proposed moderate tax incentive as- 
sistance plan many more families in the 
middle-income bracket will channel the 


“money they now spend on less important 


things to the education of their chil- 
dren or themselves. Federal tax rev- 
enue saved in this legislation would be 
directly funneled into education and 
would create a 4-to-1 Federal incentive 
program. In other words, for every dol- 


lar the Government gave up in tax re-. 


ceipts $4 would be contributed by the 
people privately and voluntarily result- 
ing in much greater expenditure by par- 
ents for better education of their chil- 
dren which otherwise would not be made. 
The effect of this would be to increase 
private investment by our people in the 
future of the country. A nobler use for 
our national income is difficult to con- 
ceive. Moreover, this legislation would 
impartially broaden the educational 
base among all accredited schools of our 


Nation without any danger of Federal 


controls. 

Certainly an incentive to educate our 
people is as important or more important 
than an incentive to produce barrels of 
oil or shoe machinery or to entertain 
prospective business clients at night- 
clubs. Should there be a tax incentive 
for expense accounts but none to edu- 
cate our children? This is precisely the 
situation under the present tax laws. I 
say it should be changed—and now. 

This substitute program should obviate 
the necessity of Federal aid becoming a 
constitutional issue which could divide 
the Nation. 


Real Tax Reform 
EXTENSION ag REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN 8B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the. 
following article ad Donald I. Rogers, 
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in a recent edition of the New York 
Herald Tribune makes some real sense. 
If this administration is truly interested 
in expending the private enterprise sys- 
tem—and there is not much evidence of 
that yet—then Mr. Rogers’ article could 
pave the way for not only increasing 
our gross national product, but also re- 
ducing unemployment. 
Tax REFORM 


(By Donald I. Rogers) 


Representative MILLs, chairman. 


of the House Ways and Means Committee, 
has warned Congressmen that one of the 
first items of business after Congress re- 
convenes in January will be consideration of 
a new tax bill. Yet, just before he went to 
the hospital, Speaker Sam Raysurn declared 
that there can be no tax reductions next 
year and, in fact, because of the cost of 
the cold war, taxes may be increased. 

Mr. Sam is right as far as he goes, though 
in truth the cold war is responsible for a 
long, slow rise in military spending, while 
the domestic programs, more political than 
essential, have occasioned the swift, steep 
rise that may cause taxes to be raised. 

The administration likes to deny this, but 


in recent years (dating back to the previous 


administration) the budget has increased 
by almost three dollars of domestic spend- 
ing for each new dollar of defense spending. 

So why consider a new tax bill? Every 
tax bill merely implements the preceding 
one, though for practical political reasons 
the revisions sometimes grant relief to one 
little segment of the population, but make 
up for it in another, until pressure causes 
an adjustment in the compensating area, but 
that’s for a different Congress, a later ses- 
sion. You don’t have to get elected every 
year, you Know. 

In reality, a new tax bill would be ridicu- 
lous. If Congress insists on foisting one 
upon us, I promise to wage a constant cam- 
paign to stimulate the interest and maybe 
the ire of the American public over the 
naivete which leads to the assumption by 


Congressmen that newer and broader ways . 


of imposting the citizens is all that’s re- 


quired of them in dealing with the tax. 


problem. | 

America doesn’t need a new tax bill. It 
needs tax reform. Reform—not a rewritten 
version of the old code; not some new rules 
designed to widen the breech between the 
poor souls assigned to collect the taxes and 
the even poorer ones who are obliged to pay 
them. 


Before we strive to put a man on the > 


moon, let’s try to our childish con- 
cept of economics with—heck, just an ado- 
lescent concept would be a big step. 

Only a few months ago, President Ken- 
nedy won enormous support for his 
presidential campaign by complaining over 
the lack of growth in America’s economy, 
compared with the economies of other 
countries. 

Allen Dulles provided a later report show- 
ing that 30 percent of Russia’s gross na- 
tional product goes into capital investment; 


23 percent of Germany’s goes into it; 21 per- 


cent of Italy’s; 18 percent of France’s. 


In the United States, the leading capitalis-— 


tic nation, we invest 15 percent of our gross 
national product in capital investment. 
That’s why we don’t grow oe as 
fast as other countries. 

Why? Because of our tax laws. Personal 


income soars in America. Gross national . 


product increases. Government expenditures 
zoom upward with predictable constancy. 
But business investment in plant and equip- 
ment remains level—has remained level for 
a dozen years. The money needed for addi- 
tional investment is taxed away. 

It’s taxed away as earnings that should be 
invested. Because of this policy, we have 
inflation and that, in turn, taxes away earn- 
ings that don’t even exist but are Fae: 
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anticipated. Phantom profits that appear on 
paper are wiped out by ever increasing costs 
for the replacement of machines and equip- 
ment and buildings, because of inflation. 
Fumbling along under this preposterous 
tem, is the Internal Revenue Service 
which it is admitted by Commissioner Mor- 
timer Caplin, doesn’t really care about jus- 
tice or equality or fairness—but only in reve- 
nue. He stated in crystal-clear language 
that an IRS ruling may apply to one person 
but not to another. 
He asked for repeal of the gambling tax 
stamp law, which was supposed to yield 
$400 million in taxes a year over the last 10 
years, because his outfit finds it too hard to 
collect the taxes. He warned that what 
may be allowed ona tax return this time 
around may not be allowed next time if 
the Treasury really needs money. 
Taxes, he concedes by his statements, are 


collected by caprice and from the law-abid- 


ing and docile (and usually) the poorest 
Americans. The terrible truth is that the 
honest man is the patsy, the fall guy. 

Already on file in Congress, awaiting de- 
bate, is the Herlong-Baker bill (identical 
bills, H.R. 2030 and H.R. 2031) which would 
provide for sweeping tax reform to be moni- 
tored by law and regulation, not by whim. 

The program would, over a 5-year period, 
reduce taxes for everyone, individuals and 
corporations alike, yet, because of the in- 
crease in capital investment, result in high- 
er revenues for the Government. If higher 
revenues are needed, this is the way to get 
them. 

All. tax rates would be cut at least 25 per 
cent. The highest rate would be 47 per- 
cent on individuals and corporations. Also, 
depreciation allowances and gift and inheri- 
tance taxes would be reformed. 

You can get more information on the Her- 
long-Baker bill by writing to me at the New 
York Herald Tribune, 230 West 4lst Street, 
New York 36, N.Y. At no charge I'll send 
you a condensation of the proposal. 


Health Care for the Aged: Kerr-Mills 
and HEW 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, earlier in this session I placed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD, under 
the title “Kerr-Mills Success—Despite 
HEW”—CoONGRESSIONAL REcorp, Septem- 
ber 14, pages 18372-18373; corrections to 
bring material up to date and correct 
errors in printing, CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orD, September 19, page 19112—a sum- 
mary of the State action for the assist- 
ance of the aged in the health care field 
under the Kerr-Mills Act which the 
Congress enacted in the 86th Congress. 
I also called attention to the fact that 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare has done little of a con- 
structive nature to lead States to the 
enactment of the necessary enabling 
legislation to bring this form of assist- 
ance into effect in the States. Despite 
the attitude of the Department, great 
advances have been made under this 
farsighted law. 

’ My placing this material in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorpD brought a response 
from the Department of Health, Educa- 
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provisions from the September 1960 level, 


tion, and Welfare through its Assistant 
Secretary, the Honorable Wilbur Cohen. 
I subsequently replied to Assistant Sec- 
retary Cohen hoping to clarify the issue 
on what HEW’’s role has been in the ad- 
vancement of the Kerr-Mills Act. Be- 
cause of the importance of this question 


of health care for the aged, I would like 


to place in the Recorp at this point the 
letter which I received from the As- 
sistant Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare and my reply to it. 
DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
September 1961. 
Hon. THomMaAS B. CurRTIS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeEaR Mr, CurTis: I read with great interest 
your remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of September 14, 1961, concerning the admin- 
istration by the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare of the programs of 


medical care for the aged under the 1960 


amendments to title I of the Social Security 
Act. 
I note in particular your assertion of the 


total absence of leadership by the Depart- 


ment of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
encourage their implementation by the 
States and a failure to mention the provision 
for increased Federal] financial participation 
in medical care in behalf of recipients of old- 
age assistance. I feel seriously that you have 
been misinformed on both of these points. 
Quite to the contrary, this Department has 
extended great effort to bring the benefits of 
this legislation to its best development. 
First of all, the former administration 
acted very promptly upon the passage of the 
Kerr-Mills Act. The law was approved by 
the President on September 13, 1960, and 
material was sent to the States by the De- 
partment 3 days later. The present admin- 
istration has continued and accelerated 
stimulation of State action. This has been 
done in a number of ways. There are the 
speeches and articles of Department officials, 
including myself, urging States to take the 


necessary action to implement the 1960 legis- | 


lation. State agency personnel, both ad- 


ministrators and technicians, came to Wash- 


ington to participate in the development of 
policies and procedures for the implementa- 
tion of the program. Consultation was made 
available to the States by the staff of the De- 
partment in Washington and by its regional 
staff. In 1961 some 12 official documents 
have been transmitted to the States on the 
subject of medical care, including medical 
assistance for the aged and medical care 
of old-age assistance recipients. 

The amendments made to the old-age as- 
sistance program in 1960 were simple in 
nature and did not require the kind of in- 
terpretation to the States as did the medical- 
assistance-to-the-aged legislation. We have, 
however, made the same effort to help States 
to expand and improve their medical 
services. 

As you know the 1950 amendments to the 
Social Security Act permitted payments di- 
rectly to suppliers of medical care to public 
assistance recipients, including old-age as- 
sistance recipients. When the 1960 amend- 
ments increased the Federal share in these 
payments made to old-age assistance recipi- 
ents, this type of provision was in operation 
in 43 States. Following the 1960 amend- 
ments five additional States have vendor 
payments in effect, three more have the 
necessary authorization. The remaining 
three—Alaska, Arizona, and Delaware require 
legislation. Of the 43 States that were mak- 
ing vendor payments before September 1960, 
21 have improved their coverage or content 
from the level of that date. By January 
1960, three States will expand coverage to 
the aged who are not in need of a money 
payment but are medically indigent. Eight- 
een States have not expanded their plan 
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and one State requires legislation to take full 
advantage of the sums available under the 
Federal law. 

Far from overlooking the importance of 
these developments, weekly reports have 
been issued on the status of these programs. 
In fact the information you cited on the 
adavances made was derived from Depart- 
mental reports. 

The Department strongly supports the 
1960 legislation for we believe the States 


need help in meeting the medical require- . 


ments of the needy aged. We further be- 
lieve that the grant-in-aid approach alone 
through the old-age assistance and medical 
assistance for the aged programs, however, 
cannot be expected to meet the problems of 
our older citizens who become ill. States 
have moved as rapidly as possible to use the 
1960 legislation and we have helped and 


. urged them to do so. The experience thus 


far clearly shows that this method or ap- 
proach alone cannot meet the problem the 
Nation faces. 
Sincerely yours, 
WILBUR J. COHEN, 
Assistant 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., October 10, 1961. 

Hon. J. COHEN, 

Assistant Secretary, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington, 
DC. 

Deak Mr. CoHEN: Thank you for your 
letter of September 22, 1961, commenting 


upon my remarks accompanying the chart 


I had prepared to show the magnitude of. 
the Kerr-Mills Act operation, which ap- 
peared in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of Sep- 
tember 14, 1961. I appreciate your assur- 
ance that the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare strongly supports the 1960- 
Kerr-Mills Act to assist in providing ade- 
quate health care for our senior citizens. I 
wish the actions supported this assurance. 

Granting the routine actions you say were 
taken by the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, they fall short of provid- 
ing leadership of the Department to encour- 
age the States to implement the 1960 
amendment. Furthermore, other actions 
and statements of Department officials were 
going in the other direction. It is true that 
the data for the chart came from deparit- 
mental reports, yet the Department did not 
compile and publish this information in 
usable form. It required considerable effort 
to gather this material together to make the 
meaningful chart I put in the REcorp. 

I would appreciate receiving copies of the 
speeches and articles of Department officials 
urging States to take the necessary action 
to implement the 1960 legislation, to which 
you refer in your letter, or sufficient refer- 
ence to these speeches and articles so I may 
obtain them. Perhaps the trouble has been 
that the press has not given full publicity 
to these speeches and articles. Would you 


send me the publicity releases that accom- * 
~panied. these speeches and articles? 


On the other hand, I am well aware of 
the undercover campaign being conducted 
by proponents of the social security approach 
to health care for the aged to denigrate the 
Kerr-Mills Act. We had a full impact of 
this in the testimony before the Ways and 
Means Committee in the recent public hear- 
ings, beginning with the morning testimony 
of Secretary Ribicoff himself. I saw no at- 
tempts by officials of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, including yourself, to contradict 
this effort and to deplore it. Instead, there 
seemed to be encouragement upon the part 
of officials in HEW to carry on these attacks. 

The attack on the Kerr-Mills Act has been 
largely directed obliquely by striking at its 
use of a means test, to make it appear that 
a@ means test is degrading and antisocial. I 
believe the official position of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare is in favor of the use of 
means tests in many of our welfare and edu- 
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cational programs. Certainly, a publicity 
campaign which encourages people to look 
upon ‘means tests as degrading can make 
them somewhat that way. However, a posi- 

tive program to point out the proper purpose 
means tests serve, and why they are not 
degrading, can move public opinion properly 
in the other direction. 

In light of your letter, I want to protest 
again what I pointed out to Secretary Ribi- 
coff during the hearings, that HEW has been 
misrepresenting the budgetary problems of 
our aged by the use of incomplete and, 
therefore, misleading statistics. On the ex- 
penditure side, HEW points up only the cost 
of health care in the older person’s budg- 
et, which is greater than for any other age 
group, but fails to point out that every 
other item in the budget for people over 65— 
food, rent, clothing, recreation, etc.—is less 
than that of any other age group, and that 
the total expenditures in the budget for 
people over 65, including the larger health 
care cost, is less than that for any other 
age group. On the income side of the budget, 
HEW has pointed up individual income in- 
stead of head-of-family income and ignored 
the important items of homeownership, sav- 
ings, and other possessions which, the old- 
er people have in more abundance than any 
other age group. Here the Department has 
shown unfortunate leadership. | 

I would also like to point out again the 
absence of leadership on the part of HEW 
in compiling and disseminating to the pub- 
lic accurate and up-to-date information 
about what is being done in the private sec- 
tor in increased health insurance, added fa- 
cilities, and skills for caring for the aged. 
The tremendous advancements that have 
been made in recent years in these fields was 
attested to by many careful studies pre- 
sented to the Ways and Means Committee 
during the public hearings. This data 
should have been known, compiled, and dis- 
seminated by HEW. Certainly, after the 
hearings were completed, HEW should have 
helped in directing the public’s attention to 
this data. 

HEW still has not gathered pertinent in- 
formation of what is being done at the 
county and local governmental level in the 
health care field and persists in issuing mis- 
leading information about what States are 
doing, minus this data. Many States oper- 
ate their health programs primarily at the 
county and local level, rather than at the 
State level. HEW, in issuing its statistics, 
fails to note this important fact. 

My statements in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp of September 14, 1961, are mild when I 
think of the complete story of the negative 
leadership HEW has been giving to the coun- 
try in this important issue of health care 
for our society. 

I would be happy to have your further 
comments on this matter in rebuttal. I have 
no desire to be unfair, but I am determined 
to do the best I can to give the public as full 
and as balanced a picture of our health care 
programs as possible. 

Sincerely, 
THOMAS B. Curtis. 


The Politics of Tax Reform 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 
Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 


, er, one of the important legislative ques- 


tions of the 1st session of the 87th Con- 
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gress was that of tax reform. Extensive 

hearings on this subject were held by 

the House Committee on Ways and 

Means, based upon the proposals of the 

President in this field. Ata recent meet- 

ing of the Economic Institute on Tax 

Reform of the U.S. Chamber of Com- 

merce, I had the opportunity to discuss 

the bases of tax reform and its politics. 

Because of the current interest in this 

matter and its prominence before the 

Congress, I should like to place my state- 

ments in the REcorRD: 

REMARKS OF THE HONORABLE THOMAS B. CuR- 
TIs, REPUBLICAN, SECOND DISTRICT OF MISs- 
SOURI, BEFORE THE UNITED STATES CHAMBER 
or COMMERCE, ECONOMIC INSTITUTE ON TAX 
REFORM, WASHINGTON, D.C.. 


THE POLITICS OF TAX REFORM 


Tax reform is like the weather. Every- 
body talks about it, but no ome does very 
much about it. Indeed, taxes, although a 
human creation, seem to follow rigid laws 
that are beyond the power of human con- 
trol. The old adage, death and taxes escape 
no man, bears out this observation. Taxes 
are the essence of government, and govern- 
ment is the essence of organized society. 

How do human beings reform something 
that is inhuman? By appealing to the in- 
equities of it? I doubt it. I don’t believe 
there is equity in taxes anymore than there 
is equity in fire or weather or any natural 
force. 

The only sound appeal for tax reform is 
inefficiency of a specific tax or inefficiency 
in a tax system: (a) A tax may become too 
costly to collect; (b) a tax may become so 
burdensome that a government which seeks 
to enforce it falls in the process; or (c) a 
tax may bring about economic or social 


The equity of a tax is a subjective thing. 
This subjective thing becomes important 
because it bears upon the efficiency of col- 
lecting the tax. Our tax system is largely 
a system of voluntary collection. A volun- 
tary system is the most efficient of all tax 
systems and should always be the goal of 
tax legislation. Some people smile when 
that observation is made, as the various pen- 
alties for tax evasion come to their minds. 
However, I submit that the penalties in our 
tax system operate mainly to assure our peo- 
ple that everyone pays his taxes and those 
who try to evade taxes do suffer the conse- 
quences. However, a tax system that fails 
to adjust for inequities results eventually in 
an involuntary system of collection, because 


of the prevalent feeling that everyone does 


not pay taxes. 

Taxes follow the law of inertia. It is dff- 
ficult to put a new tax law on the books. It 
is equally difficult to remove a tax law from 
the books. This is particularly noticeable in 
the Federal excise tax system which is selec- 
tive. There really is no rhyme or reason 
about which products or services bear a Fed- 
eral excise tax, except the efficiency with 
which the Government can get revenue. It 
is costly to put a new tax into effect. The 
longer a tax is in effect, however, the more 
efficient it becomes. Also, the longer a tax 
is in effect, the less economic and social 


damage it causes, because people learn to 


live with it. The. wound heals over, a scar 
is formed, and pretty soon even the itching 
ceases and, only in bad weather, does one 


specific tax laws and are based upon imme- 
diate social and economic impacts. 


I shall first briefly discuss the politics of 


specific tax reforms and then proceed to dis- 
cuss in more detail the politics of basic tax 
reform. 
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The two types of specific tax reform are: 

1. Those based upon appeals to efficiency, 
which include equity. | 

2. Those based upon appeals to produce 
or to eliminate economic and/or social 
results. 

I think any government, whatever may be 
its basic tax philosophy, if it is wise, will 
listen to appeals to tax reform based upon 
efficiency and upon equity. Too often tax 
reform is pushed in the guise of equity, 
when the real argument relates to some 
alleged undesirable social or economic im- 
pact the tax creates. It is helpful to Keep 
the -two arguments separate in pushing 
through tax reform, although sometimes it 
is difficult to do so. | 

Let me illustrate. Quite a bit of political 
action has been directed toward eliminating 
the Federal communications excise tax. It is 
argued that the tax is inequitable because 
other goods and services are not taxed. It 
is also argued that the tax was put on as a 
temporary war tax. These appeals to equity 
are inconsequential because they have little 
bearing on the efficiency of collecting the tax. 
Unfortunately, in many respects the com- 
munications tax has proven to be an efficient 
tax; what inefficiency there may be stems 
from the inflationary impact it has, result- 
ing from its multiplier effect on prices as 


it is passed on, marked up, through the en- 


tire business process and ultimately paid 
for by the consumer. I suspect that the con- 
sumer pays 50 percent more than the Goy- 
ernment receives in revenue. 

It is possible to organize politically to suc- 
cessfully change a specific tax without any 
sound reason at all, but this has to do with 
the techniques of lobbying and other polit- 
ical action. I have seen this done on many > 
occasions, and admired the techniques, but 
I have always doubted whether the cost and 
the effort were really worth it. Certainly, 
the damage to the legislative process more 
than outweighs the benefits. However, it 
is less costly to organize politically to change 
a specific tax if it is based upon some sound 
reasons and, if the reasons are sound enough, 
it costs little or nothing. 

It requires little effort to get a tax changed 
if a good case for its efficiency is made. This - 
is one reason it is important politically to 
separate economic and social reasons from 
reasons of inefficiencies and pure equities. 
All that is required politically, in this in- 
stance, is to call the matter of inefficiency 
or inequity to the attention of a Member of 
Congress or any proper person in the Treas- 
ury Department. 

It requires more political effort to get a 
tax changed based upon arguments of alleged 


undersirable social and economic impact. 


It is for this reason I suspect that many in- 
stances where a good case could be made on 
the basis of an undesirable economic impact, 
such a case was not made, but rather, an 
unsustainable appeal to allege inequities was 


made in its stead. However, this is a-dan- 


gerous risk to take, because those who are not 
in agreement about the undesirability of the 
social or economic impact are left free to 
expose the inadequacies of the appeal to 
equity or inefficiency, and never have to an- 
swer the adequate arguments pertaining to 
social or economic impact. 

Let me illustrate. The tax credit and ex- 
emption for dividends paid upon stocks is 
usually defended upon the grounds that it 
is inequitable to tax stockholders twice on 
corporate earnings. Well, this argument can- 
not be sustained, as it relates to efficiency of 
tax collections. This tax reform was placed 
in the code in 1954, not on the basis of any 
equitable consideration, but rather, on the 
basis of equalizing the tax impact on new 
equity with that of debt and retained earn- 
ings to finance corporate economic growth. 
Actually, if this nfatter were fully under- 
stood by the public, I think the political 
effort necessary to retain this reform in the 


| 
| 
| receive a twinge of pain. . 
There are three types of tax reform. One 
type of reform relates to the basic tax struc- 
ture and is based upon political and eco- | 
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law and, indeed, to enact the next two steps 
-@s originally planned would be very little. | 

Indeed, I might make this observation 
about most legislation, particularly tax leg- 
islation; the primary political effort needed 
is to inform the public of the truth of the 
matter. 

The double taxation of dividends, however, 
has been argued to the public on the basis 
of equities. There is little doubt in my 
mind which side has won the equity argu- 
ment. It has been won by those who say, 
“What's inequitable about taxing stock- 
holders twice?” We have a graduated in- 
come tax which taxes the investing class, 
who are the higher income brackets, as much 
as five times as much as wage earners. 
Frankly, I am still looking around for help 
in getting across the economic argument 
to the public. Indeed, I sometimes think 
I will convert Walter Reuther to the impor- 
tance of not giving tax favoritism over new 
equity financing to retained earnings and 
debt financing before I get Keith Funston 
to understand the political wisdom of ap- 
pealing to economic argument instead of 
equities. 

The political problem of urging tax re- 
form related.to social and economic impact 
is complicated by the fact that not all peo- 
ple believe that a tax system should strive 
for social and economic neutrality. There 
is a growing school of political economists 
who argue that we should use our tax laws 
- deliberately to bring about social and eco- 
nomic results. I shall discuss this later in 
relation to the politics of basic tax reform, 
but it must be alluded to at this point be- 
cause arguments for specific tax reform to 
achieve better neutrality fall on many deaf 
ears today. 


It is a very difficult political problem to 


deal with, because seldom do these people 
openly reject the theory of tax neutrality. 
Indeed, they give lipservice to it. 

Another political problem we run into in 
trying to bring about tax reform to alter 
economic or social impact is that, unlike 
appeals to tax efficiency, these reforms, if 
enacted, often produce immediate losses of 
revenue. -Unfortunately, the Treasury De- 
partment still computes revenue on the lim- 
ited annual formula of tax rate times the 
specific tax base set out in the code. Ap- 
parently the revenue officials are not yet 
ready to try to compute the changes in tax 
bases, resulting from economic and social 
changes, or to recognize that a high tax 
rate can be a contributing cause to a lower 
tax base and, conversely, that a lower tax 
rate can contribute to a larger tax base. 
Not having reached these points, of course 
they don’t consider the further refinement 
that the factor of tax collectibility decreases 
as the tax rate increases and the base nar- 
rows, and increases conversely. In other 
words, as the rate rises and the base nar- 
rows, the collectibility shifts markedly from 
the efficiencies of a voluntary system to the 
inefficiencies of an involuntary system. The 
costs of tax collection rise, and so the net 
revenue return is lessened. 

Until the Federal bureaucracy charged 
with administering our tax laws and having 
great power over any tax reform reach the 
point of understanding the economic laws 
of taxation, it is very difficult to get through 
tax reform on appeals to undesirable eco- 
- nomic impact of a particular tax law. It is 

time our citizens realized that the Federal 
bureaucracy is the strongest political party 
in America today. It is much stronger and 
more effective and, in certain ways, better 
organized than the two better known major 
‘political parties—the Republican and Demo- 
cratic—particularly in ‘fields like 
taxation. 
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economists, who are opponents in this 


It has always been my advice, and it re- 
mains so today, to people who want to get 
through tax reform—lay off the members of 
the Ways and Means Committee and concen- 


trate on the nameless members of the bu- 


reaucracy. I can assure you when I try to 
get reforms through, that is where I begin. 

As a conservative, I am happy about one 
thing. The bureaucracy is unsympathetic 
to tax reform to produce economic and so- 
cial results just as much as it is apathetic 
to appeals to reform to produce tax neutral- 
ity. They are for the status quo except in 
respect to inefficiencies. Their guiding star 
is immediate revenue, and they compute it 
by applying the tax rate to what has been 
the tax base. Tax revenues to them are 
the resultant of the rate and the base set 
out in the code and are apart from a chang- 


ing economy and changing social structure | 


except as the results of the preceding year 
make their mark. To this extent, they are 
allies on the side of tax neutrality. 


I now want to turn to the politics of basic 
tax reform. It centers around basic eco- 
nomic and political philosophy. I think it 
is time that those who advocate basic tax 
reform, and I do, realize that they are in 
fundamental disagreement with a more 
powerful political force. I do not want to 
get into a discussion of how to become 
politically active, although this is really the 
subject involved in discussing what barriers 
there are to basic tax reform, how insistent 
are the pressures for reform. A PAC (a po- 
litcal action committee) or a COPE (a com- 
mittee for political education) constitute 
some of the basic barriers to basic tax reform, 
and the lack of a PAC or COPE on the side of 
reform indicate the weakness of the pres- 
sures for reform. 


There is no acceptable reason that the 
political force opposed to basic tax reform 
should be more powerful than the political 
force in favor of reform. There are many 
explanations, however. The basic explana- 
tion lies in the fact that those opposed to 
basic tax reform give lip service to basic tax 
reform. Those opposed to basic tax reform 
give lipservice to the theory of tax neutral- 


ity and, yet, seek constantly to usé tax policy 


to produce specific economic and social re- 
sults. Those opposed to basic tax reform give 
lip service to the theory of expenditures 
trimmed to the amount of tax revenues to be 
anticipated from a sound tax structure and 
yet they deliberately seek to have the Gov- 
ernment spend, in complete disregard for 
anticipated revenues. Those opposed to basic 
tax reform give lipservice to a balanced 
budget, at least over a business cycle, if not 


annually. Yet these politically adept groups 


have this year successfully promoted un- 
balanced budgets in years of anticipated 
prosperity. 

In other words, we are engaged with op- 
ponents who avoid open public discussion 
and debate. They have gained their polit- 
ical power through pretending to agree when 
they disagree. They have not been frank 
with the people of this country. 

It is difficult to have any tax reform under 
items 2 and 3 when we have high ex- 
penditures and a large public debt, because 


the demand for revenues is so pressing. If | 


tax rates were lower and tax bases broader, 
we would implement many reforms without 
having serious economic or social impact. 
But, with high taxes, it is almost impossible 
to make any reforms and to attain tax neu- 
trality. The basic law of inertia applicable 
to taxes works against change. Taxes to our 
economy are like speed to a ship. If the 
rate is low, a heavy application produces 


little change ig direction. However, if the 


rate is high, the slightest touch of the rud- 
der alters the direction. The Keynesian 
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struggle, depend upon high taxes jn order 
to implement their economic ideas. Without 
high taxes, governmental fiscal policy would 
be largely ineffectual in implementing social 
and economic ends. It is also noteworthy 
that without a large Federal debt govern- 
mental monetary policy would lose much of 
its power. Therefore, deficit financing is a 
part of their scheme of things. They do not, 
as a matter of policy, wish tax revenues to 
exceed expenditures, except for short periods, 
in which it is difficult to plan sufficiently 
ahead to avoid. 

The Keynesian political economists don’t 
want basic tax reform. The graduated in- 
come tax with rates up to 91 percent and 
the corporate tax of 52 percent are essential 
for them to accomplish their aitms.. So are 
the differentials essential to their schemes. 
These differentials include the 26-percent 
capital gains rates and the rates of so-called 
loopholes. These people do not believe in 
tax neutrality. They seek to use the tax 
structure to regulate and direct the economy. 

These people are fundamentally opposed 
to the approach of the Baker-Herlong bill, 
not because the Baker-Herlong approach is 
not good tax reform, but because it will 
place our. tax structure strongly back into 


_& position of neutrality. 


‘Tax is the basic feature of government. 
Why is it so hard to realize that those who 
sought to change our form of government 
looked to reforming this basic feature? Why 
is it so hard to realize that they will fight 
to the utmost, using any methods, any at- 
tempt to alter the basic change they success- 
fully brought about in our tax structure? 

The politics of tax reform, gentlemen, are 
wrapped up in the politics to preserve both 
the private enterprise system as well as the 
representative form of government. 

We will have no basic tax reform next 
year, or the year after next, or the year after 
that. We will only have basic tax reforms 
when we expose to the people of this coun- 


try what the true philosophy of the pro- 


ponents of high taxes and high Federal debt 
truly is. Then let them defend their phi- 


losophy openly before the people, with all. 


the sincerity that they possess, that a highly 
centralized form of government which plans 
the economy and social goals for our people 
is superior to the system of government and 
economics under which the harvest that we 
have been reaping the past few decades was 
planted and tilled. Let them not tell the 
people that the harvest we are reaping today 
is of their planting and of their cultivation. 
Those who have gone before us into the 
great beyond planted and cultivated the 
good harvest we are reaping. We have to 
look ahead into the next decades to visual- 
ize what we have planted and Saied for the 
next generation to reap. 

People say to me, “Well, if this has been 
going on for many years, and it is in funda- 
mental error, as you suggest, how have we 
withstood it? You are always saying we 
lead the world in economic and social 
achievement.” Part of my answer is my 
prior observation. ‘The other part of my an- 


swer is this: The representative system of 


government and the private enterprise sys- 
tem of economics are much tougher and 
sounder than anyone, its supporters or de- 
tractors, had suspected. It had to be in 
order to have withstood the abuse it has 
been subjected to over the past years. 

But its resiliency is being depleted. We 
have weakened its regenerative process 
through our tax laws, in the discouragement 
of individual initiative. Time is running 
out on us. We must learn the politics nec- 
essary to effect basic tax reform and, in this 
knowledge, take political action. 
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Much Talk, Little Action 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STEVEN DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by Robert G. Spivack 
in a recent edition of the Sunday New 
York Herald Tribune points out how less 
than bold the New Frontier has proved 
itself. The American people have a 
right to demand the end of this con- 
fusion. 

The article follows: 

LESSONS IN POLITICS 


(By Robert G. Spivack) 


WASHINGTON.—The price eventually paid 
by a politician for campaign exaggeration is 
voter and frequently voter 
distrust. 

Now that Congress has gone home, the 
Kennedy administration = paying a part of 
the price. 

To many voters John F. Kennedy is still a 
young man in the White House. He has 
suffered severe blows since the ill-fated 
Cuban affair. There is no indication that 


the crises to come will be any less severe. 


Perhaps no President since Franklin D. 
Roosevelt has had so many problems thrust 
upon him so soon. But they have not all 
been inherited. 

While he is well liked as a person he still 
has to establish himself as a strong Execu- 
tive. 

Of course if war over Berlin is avoided, 
without surrender, and if there is some move 
- toward establishing freedom in East Ger- 
many, then the administration’s shortcom- 
ings at home will, for a while at least, seem 
insignificant because the sense of public 
relief will be so great. 

But even if the Berlin crisis passes, there 
will continue to be domestic needs to be 
met on more than a day-to-day basis. Right 
now the first order of business is for the ad- 
ministration to reestablish public confi- 
dence that there is purpose, dedication, and 
the will to fight for what it says it believes. 

The President is reported to have com- 
plained recently that he cannot understand 
why so much more is demanded of him than 
of his predecessor. The answer that the 
public was led to expect so much more. 

This is at the bottom of that letdown 
among so many liberal Democrats and in- 
dependents who wish the President well— 
but also expect more of his words to be 
translated into political action. 


During the presidential campaign we were 


told that the Kennedyites always played it 
cool and that they were master political 
calculators. Look how easily they humbled 
Hubert Humphrey, Adlai Stevenson, and 
even the shrewd Lyndon Johnson. 

As campaign strategists their talents were 
impressive. But as strategists on Capitol 
Hill or in Government operations there has 
been one miscalculation after another. What 
were they? 

To begin with there was a diffusion of ob- 
jectives. The White House was so deter- 
mined to equal F.D.R.’s first 100 days that 
it set out to do everything at once. Then 
it quickly decided to compromise. After- 
ward it became apparent that warmed-over 


programs of other years had better be han- ~ 


dled first, because they were relatively easy. 

athe hard jobs were left for last and fi- 
nally never did get done. There were two 
big steps forward and perhaps this is all they 
should have tried for: the establishment of 
the Peace Corps and the new Disarmament 


even wider audience. 
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Agency. But we were told so much about 
other deficiencies, from the nonexistent 
missile gap to medical neglect of the aged, 
the public expected bold new approaches 
which were never forthcoming. 

Another tactical error was deliberately to 
lay aside the fight to curb the filibuster. 
This was a-move to appease the old South 
which demonstrated as usual that appease- 
ment rarely works and went right on fight- 
ing New Frontier legislation. Then there 
was the medical care bill. After a look at 
the realities, it was put over to next session. 
Some believe this may yet prove a political 
bonanza in a campaign year, but it also 
could become a boobytrap if the Democrats 
don’t deliver. 

The miscalculation which may prove 
costliest and has severely shaken confidence 
in the new administration was the mishan- 


dling of the school aid program. The admin- 


istration began to fight too late with too 
little. Yet this was the one piece of legis- 
lation that really tested the President’s abil- 
ity to deliver what had been promised in 
the campaign. 

It was the kind of contest that other 
Presidents, F.D.R. for example, might have 
welcomed. Roosevelt would have gone 
straight to the people and told them exactly 
what he was up against. Kennedy might 
have proposed that the religious issue be 
met head on by suggesting that opponents 


of public school aid seek a constitutional | 


amendment if they wanted to alter the ac- 
cepted meaning of separation of church and 
state. After a feeble start, there was no 
leadership. 

The education battle would have been a 
glorious fight in a glorious cause. And the 
glory would have been the President’s. 


The House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee: A Letter to the Editor 


EXTENSION REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, in a let- 
ter to the editor of the Herald States- 
man, of Yonkers, John A. Granlund, of 
Eastchester, N.Y., did an excellent job 
of putting into words his particular view 
of the problems faced by the committee 
and the broad congressional support 
that the committee receives. Because 


this is such a careful treatment of the 


issue, I believe Mr. Granlund deserves 
Consequently, 
I would like to enter his letter at this 
point in the REcorpD: 
To the Herald Statesman: 

The New York Civil Liberties Union gave 


a showing of the film “Operation Abolition,” . 


at the Edgemont High School in Green- 
burgh. 

The film, showing student rioting at the 
time of the hearings of the House Commit- 


tee on Un-American Activities at San Fran- 


cisco hall in May 1960, was taken by the TV 
people from whom the House committee ob- 
tained it by subpena, in order to have a 
copy of it made by the Video Productions, 
Inc., of Washington. 

The purpose of the showing was to dis- 
credit this official evidence of the rioting 
by Communist-led®* University of California 
students. The result was apparently not 
very satisfactory to the Civil Liberties Union. 
Too many loyal Americans were present at 
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their local school to show their suppert of 
the U.S. Congress in its effort to inform 
the people about the doings of our few 
card-carrying Communists and their many 
dupes in our midst. 

These patriots recalled that, when the 
latest presidential election brought a liberal 
victory, organized and seemingly well-fi- 
nanced efforts to destroy the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities were increased 
in intensity; yet when the vote came in the 
House, only 6 Members voted against the 
appropriation for the continuance of the 
committee. 

The chairman of the committee, when 
arising to speak in behalf of the appropria- 
tion, was given a long and standing ovation | 
from virtually the entire House member- 
ship, Democratic and Republican. 

The question is, What is the Civil Lib- 
erties Union going to do about such a Con- 
gress? Are they going to bend their efforts 
to make our Congress a One-party, Soviet- 
type affair, in order to do away with the 
nasty “watch-dog” activity of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities? 

And what is the Civil Liberties Union going 
to do about the Supreme Court, which also 
stamps its seal of approval on the House 
committee, when it says in Whitney v. Cali- 
fornia. (274 U.S. 257 (1927)), “Criminal 
conspiracy is outside the protection of free 
speech’? 

The Civil Liberties Union is indeed out on 
a limb. The times are too serious to deny 
the Congress its historical duty to investi- 


gate in order to inform the public and to 
legislate. 


JOHN A. GRANLUND. 


Civil Rights ?—Civil Wrongs 
EXTENSION ts REMARKS 


‘HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON | 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edito- 
rial from a recent issue of the Richmond, 
Va., News Leader’ entitled “Civil 
Rights?—Civil Wrongs.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

Civit WRoncs 


More than a century ago, Roger Taney 
undertook to describe, in the Dred Scott case, 
the inferior status occupied by the Negro 
slave in the first part of the 19th century. 
The Negro, he wrote, at that time “had no 
rights the white man was bound to respect.” 

Taney’s phrase comes inescapably to mind 
as one puts aside the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion’s report on housing. This strange docu- 
ment wholly reverses the situation Taney 
described in 1856. The whole tone of last 
week’s report is that in the United States, 
the white man no longer is to have rights 
that anyone must respect. In the name of 
civil rights, the Commission has traveled 
full circle. 

This long report—it runs to 20 pages—is 
based upon the premise that every bank in 
the land, and every savings and loan asocia- 
tion, is in some fashion an instrumentality 
of the Federal Government. The reasoning 
is that these private institutions work close- 
ly with the Federal Housing Administration, 
the Veterans’ Administration, and the Fed- 
eral Natjonal Mortgage Association; they are 
supervised and regulated by such agencies as 
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thé» Federal Reserve System, the Federal 


. Home Loan Bank Board, and the Comptrol- 


ler of the Currency; their deposits are sub- 
ject to Federal insurance; they derive many 


benefits from Federal law. This being so, in .- 


the Commission’s view, it is recommended: 


“(2) That the President (a) direct FHA — 


and VA, on a nationwide basis, to take ap- 
propriate steps to assure that builders and 

will not discriminate on the 
grounds of race, color, or creed in the sale or 
lease 6f housing built with the aid of FHA 
mortgage insurance, or VA loan guarantees; 
(b) direct FHA, VA, and FNMA to take ap- 
propriate steps to assure nondiscrimination 
by lending institutions with which these 
agencies have dealings; (c) direct FHA and 
VA, in selling or leasing reacquired housing, 
to take appropriate steps to assure that such 
Government-owned housing will be avail- 
able on a nondiscriminatory basis. 

“(3) That the Federal Government, either 
by Executive or by congressional action, take 
appropriate measures to require all financial 
institutions engaged in a mortgage loan 


and effective implementing procedures.” 
That is legalistic language. It may be 

hard to wade through, but the effort is 

worth making. What the Civil Rights Com- 


To all practical intents and purposes, every 
financial institution engaged in a mortgage 
loan business at some point is supervised 
by a Federal agency. To require them to 
conduct their business “on a nondiscrimina- 
tory basis” has an innocent sound. Who 
could object to that? In practice, it would 
compel the lending institutions to make 
loans which in their business judgment were 
completely unsound. It would threaten the 
institutions with effectively being put out 
of business if they permitted the factor of 
race to influence their decisions in any way. 

In this recommendation for radical Federal 


intervention, the Negrophiles of the Civil. 


Rights Commission have wholly ignored the 
interests of individual depositors and the re- 
sponsibilities of the lending institutions. 
Search this report from beginning to end, 
and except in Mr. Storey'’s ringing dissent, 
you will not find one paragraph, one 
sentence, one syllable, to suggest that the 
depositor has any rights at all. It has never 
occurred to a majority of the Commission 
that a bank or a savings and loan associa- 
tion does not lend public money, or even 
its own money; it lends the funds entrusted 
to it by depositors or shareholders. The 
lending institution’s primary responsibility, 
surpassing everything else, is to this fiduciary 
trust; as Mr. Storey points out, banks are 
not institutions for social reform. 

It is noteworthy that the top Government 
Officials who were sounded out by the Civil 
Rights Commission on this far-reaching 
proposal responded with almost united op- 
position. Mr. Kennedy has made no ges- 
ture toward implementing the Commis- 
sion’s recommendations. The Congress, it is 
thought, would never give legislative consent. 


There is perhaps no reason for alarm on the 


part of homeowners or bankers at this time. 

Yet the whole tone of the Commission’s 
Teport raises concern. This is the fanatic 
yoice of the passionate abolitionists of a 


“century ago, ready to cry down every rea- 


sonable objection in a fury of equality. The 
right of a citizen to sell his property to whom 
he pleases, the right of a banker to loan his 
depositors’ money according to his own best 
Judgment—these rights must be obliterated. 
In pursuit of supposed civil rights, sad to 
say, the Commission would impose upon all 
Americans a new order of despotic civil 
wrongs. 
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previously vacant plots. Among them was 


Twin City Reborn 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


_, OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, the 
city of Minneapolis, Minn., is one of the 
most attractive cities in the Nation and 
many projects are now underway to add 
to its importance as an economic and 
cultural center. The businessmen of the 
downtown area have carried on an ex- 
tensive improvement program and at the 
same time, under the direction of the 
Minneapolis Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Authority, a 17-block area in the 
old downtown section near the Missis- 
sippi River is being cleared and rebuilt. 

The vision and the enterprise of the 
civil leaders and public officials deserve 
recognition; in fact, their efforts have 
already received international notice. I 
ask unanimous consent to place in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article, 
“Twin City Reborn,” which appeared in 
the London Economist for September 9, 
1961. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Crry REBORN 
(From a correspondent in Minneapolis) 

Minneapolis is a well-favored city: its 
residentia! streets are shagied by lovely elms; 
its parks are admirable; its boundaries em- 
brace a dozen sparkling lakes. As well as 
being the industrial hub and regional capi- 
tal of the upper Midwest, Minneapolis is its 
cultural Mecca with its giant University of 
Minnesota, a symphony orchestra and two 
art museums. Minneapolis and its smaller 
twin city, St. Paul, lie on either side of the 
great Mississippi River, at the head of its 
navigable reaches. The combined metro- 
politan area contains 1,500,000 people but, 
although the population of the region is 
growing, the number of city dwellers is not 
expected to get much larger. 

A few years ago a group of businessmen 
and civic leaders, watching with dismay as 
residents and industries fied from the center 
to the surrounding suburbs, decided that 


what was happening in dozens of other 


American cities was definitely not good 
enough for Minneapolis. A district along 
the waterfront now known as Gateway Cen- 
ter, where the city began a century ago, had 


taken on the characteristics of “skid row” | 


and. blight was spreading into neighboring 
areas. In the commercial heart itself many 
obsolete buildings had been razed to the 
ground but the sites remained, like gaps in 
a@ mouthful of teeth, unfilled except with 
parked cars. At the same time, shopping 
centers were springing up by the score in the 
suburbs, doing their best to rob the city 
shops of their trade. One such center was 
in fact built, at a cost of $20 million, by the 
city’s largest department store. 

To turn the tide, city leaders injected new 
life into the local planning body. Mer- 
chants banded together in a downtown 
council and 
that the central city possessed hotels, res- 
taurants, and entertainment facilities that 
suburban centers could not hope to rival. 
Many of the buildings were subjected to a 
facelifting operation; they were given new 
fronts, cleaned of the soot and grime that 
had hidden them for years and supplied with 
air conditioning. New buildings rose on 


eded to remind residents — 
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the first skyscraper to go up in Minneapolis 
since the building boom of 30 years ago. 
Half a dozen multistory parking ramps were 
built to take stationary cars off the streets 
and the number of open parking lots was 
reduced. Several of the large hotels an- 
nounced plans for expansion. Recently, 

ion was started on a $25 million 
project which will provide, in a single block, 
a 17-story office building, a 13-story motor 
hotel, and a new parking ramp for 1,000 
cars. Public improvements, at a total cost 
of $18 million, have provided a health cen- 
ter, a library, a building for the State em- 
ployment office, and a Federal courthouse. 

These public buildings have gone up be- 
tween the refurbished commercial district 
and the old Gateway Center area. In the 
past, piecemeal efforts had been made to 
halt the deterioration of this area but they 
all failed. The construction of a grand new 
post office and the laying out of a park did 
not inspire private capital to move in and 
consultants told the Minneapolis Housing 
and Redevelopment Authority that only 
broadscale clearance and redevelopment 
would do the job. This is now under way. 
Seventeen city blocks, once containing cheap 
taverns and pawnshops and fiophouses for 
down-and-out tramsients and elderly men liv- 
ing on wine and old-age pensions, are falling 
to the ground under the wreckers’ hammers. 
The area looks like Frankfurt after its war- 
time bombings. 

The new buildings will start to go up soon 
for now at last private capital is moving in. 
Municipal and Federal authorities, who be- 
tween them help to plan and finance such 
urban renewal schemes, have recently ap- 
proved a $43 million private project, which 


. will include a new 17-story Sheraton Hotel, 


and another $22 million worth of privately 
financed construction is under negotiation. 
The developers hold out the promise of a 
“city within a city,” employing 1,800 hotel, 
restaurant, and shop workers and providing 
housing for 3,500 people in four high-rent, 
high-rising blocks of flats overlooking the 
Mississippi. | 
The development of the Gateway Center 


will mean more than a striking addition of. 


bricks and mortar. Although government 
agencies will have invested $15 million in 
the purchase and clearing of blighted land, 


the taxpayer will receive a sizable return on | 


his investment; the 17-block area is expected 
to yield $1,600,000 a year in property taxes 
compared with only $375,000 before demoli- 
tion took place. 


Our Cold War Battle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the Herald Statesman, of Yonkers, car- 
ried an excellent editorial on the power 
of truth in this struggle for man’s fu- 
ture. I believe these comments should 
be brought to the attention of the Con- 
gress: 

TrutH Is Our Most PowerFuL WEAPON TO 
BarE COMMUNISM’sS VULNERABILITY 


We're sure the Soviet people have not | 


heard from any of their own governmental 
sources about a couple of incidents in recent 
days. 

Certainly they have not been told about 
18 of their technicians arrested as thieves 
in a diamond mine and obviously they would 
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not be informed of the foiling of a Commu- 
nist plot to overthrow the Government of 
Liberia traced to the Red Embassy in Ghana. 

The incidents, we hope, are being broad- 
cast by Western sources into the censor- 


deafened satellite nations and to those who . 


yet hope to be free masters of their own 


destiny. 


In Guinea, it turned out that Soviet aid 
got mixed up with a little private greed on 
the part of the 18 mining technicians. 

They had been assigned to the diamond 
mines to show the natives how to get the 
best results. They were masters of their 
points, for they were caught lining their 
pockets with the newly mined gems. 

In Liberia, a story out of Monrovia reports 
that the secret police broke up a plot to 
overthrow the Liberian Government in favor 
of a Communist regime and traced the sup- 
port of the plotters to the Soviet Embassy 
in Ghana. 

Nothing can kill the blandishments of the 
Reds quicker than exposure of their failures, 
their crimes, and their intrigues to those 
whom they would stab in the back while 
they pretended to help. 

This is one weapon we should continue to 
be alert to use in the cold-war jousting for 


power. 


Railroad Mergers: The Northeastern 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
_IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, E. F. 
Tompkins has written a most interesting 
article for the New York Journal-Amer- 
ican concerning the “Railroad Mergers: 
The Northeastern Plan.” 
attention of my colleagues: to this 


article: 
RAILROAD MERGERS: THE NORTHEASTERN Piaw : 


(By E. F. Tompkins) 

Supported by eight mayors from his State, 
Governor Rockefeller made an effective plea 
recently before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in favor of railroad mergers. 

The Commission was considering the rival 
plans of the New York Central and Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railroads for control of the 
Burlington & Ohio. Governor Rockefeller 
proposed that the three companies be con- 


solidated into one. A spokesman for the 


New York Central endorsed the recom- 
mendation. The presidents of the C. & O. 
and the B. & O. objected to such an action 
immediately, but were willing to consider 
inclusion of the New York Central after a 
reasonable first-step affiliation of the B. & O. 
and C. & O. In principle, if not in pro- 
cedure, the executives of all three lines are 
— in agreement with Governor Rocke- 
eller. 

The prospect for a first-class railroad mer- 
ger in the Northeast appears, therefore, to 
be good. This should encourage railroad 


merger movements in the Northwest and on. 


the Pacific coast. And evidence is ample 
that consolidations are required to meet 
railroad problems and avoid the socialistic 
alternative of nationalization. of the major 
transportation facility. 

Another Rockefeller suggestion was more 
controversial. 

Much of the railroad problem results from 
two kinds of competition: subsidized com- 
petition by other common carriers—airlines 
and users of highways and waterways—and 
competition by private trucking service which 


I invite the 
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is not subject to regulation and rate adjust- 
ment. 

The New York Governor proposed that 
Congress create a Federal department of 
transportation to make policy for railroads, 
airlines, boat and barge operators, highway 
users, and pipelines. 

Something of the sort is in the political 
atmosphere. 

At President Kennedy’s request, the De- 


_partment of Commerce is preparing for 


Congress a report on “all segments of the 
transportation industry,” with legislative 
recommendations. And beyond doubt, law 
revisions are requisite: but should a new 
bureaucracy be erected? 

Congress, under the Constitution, has sole 
power to regulate interstate commerce. Con- 
gress accepted its responsibility in transpor- 
tation by establishing the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission years ago. The logical 
course today would be to expand the Com- 
mission’s powers to coordinate all public 
carrier facilities and maintain fair com- 
petition. Some new divisions would prob- 
ably be desirable within the Commission. 


But to set up a new major agency, and risk 


conflicts of policy or purpose within the 
Government, would be a much worse com- 
plication. 

President Kennedy’s letter to Secretary 
of Commerce Hodges said: 

“It. is becoming increasingly clear that the 
current difficulties facing all segments of the 
transportation industry will require in- 
creased leadership and additional actions 
on the part of the Federal Government.” 

On the other hand, too much Government 
in transportation needs to be avoided. 

Sound mergers and constructive amend- 
ments of the transportation laws are enough 


for now. 


Television Without Crime 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, consider- 
ing the wide concern about the high rate 
of crime and violence offered over tele- 
vision, I thought my colleagues would 
like to read an article from the Sep- 
tember 15 issue of Austrian Informa- 
tion describing the sort of TV fare of- 


fered the Austrian people. The article 


originally appeared in the Montclair 
(N.J.) Times and was reprinted by per- 
mission of the author: 


COMPLETE SEASON .OF TV WITHOUT CRIME— 
IN AUSTRIA 


(The Montclair, N.J. Times published re- 


cently a report by Dr. James P. Pettegrove, 
assistant professor of English at Montclair 
State College, under the above title. We 
reprint this article by permission of the 
author, who visited Austria some time ago, 
and the Montclair Times.) 

“Not a single crime show has been sched- 
uled for the fifth season of Austrian tele- 
vision;,” said Program Director Florian Kal- 
beck yesterday in an interview at his office 
on Schellinggasse in Vienna’s First District. 
“We not only avoid crime and violence,” he 
added, “but other materials which we think 
unsuitable for our public, such as excessively 


erotic films.” 


Government-controlled Austrian televi- 
sion operates chiefly on a budget received 
from the current 250,000 owners of TV sets, 
each of whom must pay the post office 50 
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schillings ($2) per month. Dr. Kalbeck esti- 
mates his maximal audience at less than 2 
milion, or about one-fourth of the total 
population of the country. Owing to the 
present budget, all stations carry the pro- 
gram. To be-sure, persons living along the 
Italian, Swiss and German borders may fre- 
quently tune in on foreign programs; from 
Communist-dominated Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary no programs are relayed to border 
areas. As yet Austria has no color televi- 
sion. 

TV transmissions begin daily at either 5 
p.m. or 7:30 p.m.and end ati10:30p.m. Tak- 
ing the program for the last week in June 
as typical, one finds regular newscasts with 
@ news roundup and sports commentary in 
the final 10 minutes each day. The Satur- 
day transmission features a documentary 
film on Africa, followed by a 90-minute film 


‘entitled “Spring Is Here.” 


Fhe Sunday program has more intellectual 
appeal. “The World of Youth” is an inter- 
view show. It is followed by the weekly 
half-hour course: “Can You Speak English?” 
For light entertainment there is the serial 
“The Leitner Family.” 

Monday begins with a talk for the house- 
wife. This is succeeded by a taped version 
of a stage performance of a peasant farce. 
The first item of the Wednesday transmis- 
sion, “We Look at Picture Books,” is for | 
children, as is “Sports for the 11-Year-Old.” 
Then comes the weekly do-it-yourself show 
entitled “Ax in the House.” 

Ibsen’s “Doll House,” the feature of the 
week, will be relayed from Germany on 
Thursday. On Friday, concluding the TV 
week, an Austrian film “Honeymoon” will 
be shown. It is labeled “not suited for 
children.”’. | 

Dramatic productions originating in the 
Vienna TV studio are obviously Dr. Kalbeck’s 
fondest ambition. He came to his present 
position after 5 years’ experience as play 
director at the famous Theater in der Josef- | 
stadt. However, a limited budget, short- 
term actor-contracts, and the prestige of 
stage performance place serious obstacles in 
the way of TV dramatics. 

“With our 4 weeks’ rehearsal time, which 
is all we can afford, we cannot approach the 
perfection of the best Viennese theaters,” Dr. 
Kalbeck explained. “However, we have able 
directors on regular contract; and when we 
can obtain the necessary acting personnel, 
we can produce plays at a high level. We do 
this by limiting the number of our produc- 
tions to about ®ne per month.” 

The best TV drama, in the director’s opin- 
ion, is that which deals with the insistent 
problems of our time. We rarely produce 
classics, though last year we did Goethe's 
“Urfaust.” As yet we have done no Shakes- 
peare. 

“Lack of first-rate contemporary authors, 
both in Austria and in Germany, is our 
greatest shortcoming,” said Dr. Kalbeck. 
“But even when an original play is written, 
there is little hope of obtaining the script 
for TV. It is not so much the financial ad- 
vantage of selling the play to a big theater 
as it is the prestige of a stage premiere.” 

The director said he received many offers 
of playscripts from Austrian and German 
agents, but only after they have been rejected 
by the big theaters. Some foreign scripts 
arrive in the mail, but they are inferior— 
for the same reasons. 

In lieu of original plays, Dr. Kalbeck has 
had his best audience response with produc- 
tions of outstanding plays of the 1930’s, or 
of the turn of the century. Frequently the . 
older plays are reworked to increase their 
relevance to current events; or they are pro- 
duced in period costumes. 

The most exciting drama for the Viennese 
public, according to the program director, is 
life in Vienna. In this category was the 
Hungarian dramatist Horvath’s play “Stories 
From a Vienna Wood.” Through satire and 
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irony Horvath the essential 


expresses 
dilemma of Viennese life: its beauty and asd 
against a background of insecurity 
hardshi 


Otto Bielen’s “The Little District Court” 
was another success in this genre. Bielen 
held up for ridicule the best-known foible of 
the man in the street in Vienna: his suscep- 
tibility to verbal insult and his readiness to 
go to court to heal his injured dignity. 

As the expression “Ehrenbeleidigungspro- 
zess” (case of insulted honor) suggests, the 
Viennese does not think in terms of ordinary 
slander, but of the chivalric tradition. 
Bielen’s play was a tremendous success; its 
title has become proverbial. But in Viennese 
district courts hundreds of cases of insulted 
honor are still recorded from year to year. 

Cultural cosmopolitanism is traditional in 
Vienna, once the capital of an empire of 
many nationalities. TV dramatics cannot 
overlook this fact. American, English, 
Prench, German, and Italian plays are inter- 
spersed with the works of native authors. 
But, unlike the theaters, foreign classics are 
not felt to be as acceptable for TV audience; 
instead, foreign plays are sought which 
reveal the intimate lives of people abroad. 
As examples Dr. Kalbeck mentioned Michel 
Fermaud’s “Doors Slam,” a piece which ex- 
poses the ups and downs of a French working 
class home, and Dody Smith’s “The First 
Spring Day,” which presents the life of an 
average British family. 

The taped version of an actual stage per- 
formance is the best alternative to the expen- 
sive productions of the TV studio, in Dr. 
EKalbeck’s opinion. The TV public is enthu- 
siastic about this type of program for theater 
is every man’s business in Vienna. Theater 
management people are also pleased to have 
their performances taped. Since this is usu- 
ally done at the end of a play’s run, it does 
not affect box office receipts. Theater audi- 
ences, at first perplexed by TV equipment 
onstage, now accept it as a matter of course. 

“There is no competition between TV and 
the theaters,” Dr. Kalbeck stated unequivo- 
cally. “But we are competing with the 
films—and without success to date, owing 
to our far too limited program.” 

The. effects of TV showings on children 
are taken very seriously both by the TV au- 
thorities and by the general public.. Pro- 

materials unsuited for 
are announced as such; parents are 
asked to make sure their children do not 
tune in,” the director said. Nevertheless, a 
news item in today’s paper points out a loop- 
hole in this method of censorship. The 
writer insists that an impulsive child may 
turn on the TV set in the middle of a show 
and thus innocently taste forbidden fruit. 
The writer suggests a dot in the prohibited 
picture as a signal for parents to send their 
children to bed. 

The directors of Austrian TV are opposed 
in principle to advertising materials. The 
word for an ad suggests their feeling: 
“Werbeeinschaltung” means an insertion or 
interruption for sales purposes. However, 
the directors have hitherto permitted ads 
not exceeding 244 minutes between 7:30 p.m. 
and 9 p.m. After July 1, ads will be al- 
lowed until 10 p.m., and they may be as long 


 @s 5 minutes. 


Owing to the small buying potential of 
250,000 TV set owners, advertising rates have 
been low. Seven hundred schillings ($28) 
per second was the flat rate in the past. As 
of July 1, rates ranging from 500 to 900 
schillings ($20 to $36) per second between 


7:30 p.m. and 10 p.m. go into effect. Five- 


minute ads will cost 45,000 schillings 


($1,800). 


Austrian TV and radio, though situated in 
different parts of the city, are controlled at 
the top of a government-appointed board 
of four directors, one of whom is named di- 
rector general. Following the pattern of the 
Austrian coalition government, two directors 
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from the People’s Party and two from the 
Socialist Party. The TV director is a So- 
cialist. “But this does not mean,” Dr. Kal- 
beck hastened to explain, “that TV is an or- 
gan of party propaganda; on the contrary, 
an advantage of our coalition directorate is 
that both parties scrupulously avoid political 
bias. 

In view of the small population of Austria, 
Dr. Kalbeck feels that television has made 
notable advances during the first 5 years of 
its existence. He needs only an expanded 


budget for the fulfillment of his ambition to 


raise the cultural level of the population at 
large 


Spotlight on Depressed Areas 
- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, the 
passage of the Area Redevelopment Act 
and its approval by President Kennedy 
represent an important step in assisting 
depressed areas. However, many prac- 
tical difficulties and problems still re- 
main to be solved. This point is well 
made by Prof. Helmut J. Golatz, pro- 
gram director of the department of la- 
bor education at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. I ask unanimous consent that his 
article, “Spotlight on Depressed Areas,”’ 
which appeared in America, September 9, 
1961, be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

SPOTLIGHT ON DEPRESSED AREAS 
(By Helmut J. Golatz) 


Now that President Kennedy has signed the 
area redevelopment bill, the center of atten- 
tion shifts from Congress and the White 
House to the depressed areas themselves. 
From here on, the initiative rests with the 
public and private leaders there. 

The fundamental task facing them is to 
achieve an acceptable balance between the 
demand for labor and its local supply. In 
this connection two strategies are possible: 
(1) to encourage the movement of surplus 
workers into areas where there is less or no 
chronic unemployment—this is generally 
taken locally as a counsel of despair; (2) to 
encourage the creation of new jobs by the 
addition of new firms and/or the expansion 
of existing firms—this is perhaps the ideal, 
and it is certainly the most popular ap- 
proach. The administration’s policy is to 
speak softly on out-migration and carry a 
big stick on industrial development. This 
policy is realistically in tune with the dy- 
namics of the depressed areas now. 

The fact is that workers are leaving the de- 
pressed areas, but not as fast as jobs are. 
Their extra-economic concerns tend to im- 
mobilize them. Older unemployed workers, 
in particular, who have social and property 
stakes in a community and often have con- 
tract ties to an industry, hesitate to move. 

Even the younger, more venturesome 
workers seem to leave in deliberate stages. 
First they change jobs locally. If this does 
not work out, they commute to a new job. 
When they have established job tenure, they 
move, but they keep in touch with develop- 
ments at home. If prospects onthe new job 
fade, they make arrangements to return. 
Meanwhile, in areas where _ soft-goods, 
female-employing industries have appeared, 
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the wife works while the husband sinks job 
roots at a distance. If his prospects im- 
prove, she joins him. If not, her job serves 
as a cushion until he regains employment. 

Because of the psychological and social ex- 
pense involved in this extended process of 
out-migration, most public and private pro- 
grams operate on the premise that the jobs 
should be brought to the people instead. 
This helps to account for the current em- 
phasis on industrial development. 

Industrial development is usually con- 
ceived in terms of attracting new firms to an 
area. Another approach lies in encouraging 
the expansion and growth of existing indus- 
tries. Less effort has been expended in this 
latter direction, because the results are less 
dramatic and more difficult to measure. 
When a new plant starts operations, it is 
obvious that new local jobs have been 
created. In the case of expansion, however, 
the net gain in employment may not be 
apparent; in fact, in some instances, partic- 
ularly when expansion involves moderniza- 
tion, there may be no gain at all, and perhaps 
even a loss. 

Industrial development takes place within 
@ community framework, and ultimately it 
rests upon public support. Here the caliber 
of local leadership becomes a significant 
force. 

As a rule, business leaders have taken the 
initiative in organizing industrial-develop- 
ment activities in the depressed areas. One 
usually finds a close identification of the 
local industrial-development organization 
(committee, council, corporation) with the 
local chamber of commerce. Chamber per- 
sonnel often serve as officials of these organi- 
zations, and chamber offices often provide 
development quarters. 

This is not to suggest, however, that all 
segments of business leadership are equally 
enthusiastic about industrial-development 
programs. Generally, commercial and finan- 
cial groups show more concern than indus- 
trial leaders. Merchant and bank groups are 
probably more sensitive to payrolls and pur- 
chasing power, while leaders in industry show 
greater interest in wage rates and labor costs. 

One recalls the experience of a truck-and- 
auto salesman who accepted his post as 
chairman of the local industrial-development 
committee with considerable enthusiasm 
and verve. When he discovered, however, 
that the dominant manufacturer and em- 
ployer in town frowned upon any competition 
in the local labor market in the form of new 
firms, and confirmed that displeasure with 
a sudden interest in rival makes of vehicles, 
the salesman resigned. Four years later, 
still in economic distress, the community is 
mustering its resources for another indus- 
trial-development effort. This may be an 
exceptional case, but the fact. remains that 
manufacturing ups generally follow, 
rather than lead, industrial -development 
activities. 

Occasionally another factor determines 
gradations of community support: the com- 
parative complacency of locally owned firms 
as opposed to absentee-owned firms. The 
former are operated by members of a family 
who have achieved a comfortable economic 
and social standing in the community, which 
they can maintain without too much effort. 
On the other hand, the “foreign” firms are 
more likely to be managed by professionals 
who must make good in their present loca- 
tion to merit promotion up the corporate 
ladder. Seeking to break home-office quotas, 
they welcome every addition to the area 
economy as a boost in that direction. 

Political leaders on both the local and 
State levels are beginning to display greater 
interest in industrial development programs. 
This is a function of the fact that industrial 
development is in the process of being de- 
mocratized. Although industrial develop- 
ment organizations still largely reflect their 
business origins and leadership, their tend- 
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ency to appeal to an ever-widening circle of 
the public for funds to finance acquisition of 
industrial sites and construction of indus- 
trial facilities has broadened the base of 
their constituency. In e localities in- 
dustrial development is everybody’s business, 
because every effort is deliberately made—as 
in United Fund drives—to seek support from 
all groups and individuals in the community 
who acknowledge their stake in its well- 
being. 

There is another way in which these ac- 
tivities impinge on the public or political 
sector. Development programs often require 
the commitment of local government re- 
sources in the preparation of industrial sites 
and in the initiation of urban-redevelop- 
ment projects. For example, when land was 
zoned for an industrial park within one of 
the larger cities in a depressed area, not only 
did the mayor and city council have to en- 
dure the political wrath of protesting tax- 
payers in the vicinity of the park, but they 
also had to find the tax money to finance 
extension of sewer and water lines to the 
new facility. 

In this regard most smaller mining com- 
munities face particularly severe problems, 
for the passing of industry has left social 
as well as economic disabilities. Whether 
distributed in little clusters of coal patches 
or in small towns, the residents of these 
mining areas have had little practical ex- 
perience in the exercise of civic responsibil- 
ity. While they were in the saddle, the com- 
panies made all the basic decisions and al- 
lowed public services to go begging. Con- 
sequently, the general appearance of these 
localities now is blighted and bleak. 
Moreover, many of the younger miners 
have moved to new operations or to larger 
industrial centers, thus dissipating the logi- 
cal source of future leadership. To verify 
this dispersion, one needs only to visit these 
communities on a holiday and count the 
out-of-State license plates of the visiting 
sons and daughters. 

Nothing less than redevelopment on a re- 
gional scale can ease the return of these 
traditionally isolated mining communities to 
the main stream of American life. Local 
initiative, though indispensable, will be at 
a premium during the transition. 

Prospects for the more highly urbanized 
depressed areas are somewhat better. Hav- 
ing entered the industrial-development 
stampede at an earlier date, their leaders are 
well organized and know exactly what the 
role of Government programs should be: to 
provide technical assistance and to induce 
local financial assistance. | 

Some communities need money and a 
technical staff to take stock of their local 
resources and to relate them to the demands 
of migrating industries. Others need man- 
agement services to exploit to the fullest 
the growth potential of the industries they 
already possess. Nearly all need retraining 
programs to help make their unemployed 
more employable—for new and expanding 
industries at home, if possible; for opportu- 
nities in other areas, if necessary. 

Finally, in terms of financial assistance, 
depressed areas need matching State and 
Federal loans to stretch their local funds over 
as Many projects as possible. They insist, 
however, that local initiative and effort 
should set the pace and outline the scope of 
industrial-development activity. State and 
Federal agencies should work with them, not 
for them. 

The immediate aim of depressed areas is 
to diversify the economic base that they 
have. Although they admit that diversifica- 
tion has not solved their particular problems, 
they firmly believe that conditions would be 
even worse if they had not sought any new 
firms. In most cases, they can point to new 
firms as stabilizing factors or as holding op- 
erations in the face of the precipitous decline 


. of the previously predominant industry— 
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coal, textiles, railroad equipment or con- 
sumer durables. The new firms may pay 
lower wage rates and employ more females 
than males, but at least there are jobs which 
sustain community services and buy time 
while new industrial- and community-de- 
velopment programis are being launched. 

Rather late, depressed areas have learned 
that provision must also be made for ade- 
quate public services. Industry may well be 
the goose that lays the golden eggs, but the 
political and social fabric in which that pro- 
ductive enterprise takes place must also be 
kept in good repair. The appearance of 
urban blight makes industrial and commu- 
nity development all the more difficult in the 
long run. 

In a sense, the problem of chronic unem- 
ployment has put many communities in 
closer touch with economic reality. Every 
American town seems to have its own phan- 
tom plant that was going to locate there but 
finally moved elsewhere—the big fish that 
got away. To what extent this was truth or 
rationalization in specific cases is hard to 
say. The apparent insiders themselves give 
contradictory accounts. However, as the 
technique of attracting new firms is in- 
stitutionalized, and as the base of community 
concern for economic growth continues ‘to 
expand, there should be less and less of this 
uncertainty and mystery. If the big firm 
really makes inquiries, more and more people 
will know of it with certainty. If the in- 
quiring firm rejects the community in favor 
of another, more people will know of that, 
too. The chances are they will want to know 
why. 

The new law will help them to examine 
their community’s human and economic re- 
sources with a more critical eye. It gives 
them money to assess their needs and to plan 
to meet them. It gives money to establish 
occupational and industrial training pro- 
grams, thus making the labor force more at- 
tractive to new industry and at the same time 
inducing movement of workers to areas where 


their newly acquired skills may be in de- 


mand, It lends money for construction of 
plants and acquisition of other facilities, in- 
cluding machinery and equipment. It gives 
or lends money, depending on need, for con- 
struction of public facilities, such as water 
and sewage systems, to attract new plants. 


Few supporters of the law expect miracles, 
and they hesitate to predict complete eco- 
nomic recovery for any depressed area. In- 
stead, the law’s backers are prepared for a 
lower, more manageable equilibrium of labor 
demand and labor supply. For many of the 
depressed areas even a 6-percent rate of un- 
employment will be a giant step up out of 
their depression of the 1950’s. 

An effective area-development program will 
represent more than a game of balancing 
supply and demand. It will signify that 
American communities have come of eco- 


nomic age. It will signify that the habit of 


dependence on the economic fortunes of 
one employer or company is a thing of the 
past, and that planning for economic growth 


is also part of a community’s democratic 


charter. 
Modern Art 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 17, 1961, and August 18, 1961, 
George Todt, of the Los Angeles Herald 
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Express, again wrote two excellent ar- 
ticles calling attention to the infiltration 
of the Marxist artists into our way of life, 
and their influence on modern American 
artists. Because I think every Member 
of Congress should have an opportunity 
to read these two columns, I wish to have 
them printed in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


GEORGE ToptT’s OPINION—NEwW HOPE FOR 
ART 


“Art, as far as it is able, follows nature, as 
a pupil imitates his master; thus your art 
must be, as it were, God’s grandchild.”— 
Dante, “Inferno.” 


There is at least one aspect of so-called 
modern art in which all thoughtful citizens 
of our Republic may rejoice: It is not now 
and never has been, primarily an American 
art movement. 

At exhibitions here, as well as abroad, the 
same tired old Marxist names appear with 
monotonous regularity—Pablo Picasso, Sal- 
vador Dali, Max Ernst, De Chirico, Paul Klee, 
Tanguy, Chagall, Miro, and the rest of their 
social revolutionary ilk. 

All of them are decadent Europeans. 
There is not an American among them to be 
placed on the pedestal of the great in the 
modern art movement. The latter would be 
completely laughable to all normal human 
minds if not also quite tragic at the same 
moment. 

When will we wake up? > 


GOODNESS, BEAUTY 


This is a good question and one to which 
I have found an interesting and worthwhile 
answer on the local scene in Los Angeles. 
It is something of an aesthetic antidote 
to social revolutionary snakebite. | 
Under the inspiring leadership of Amer- 
ica’s onetime darling of the motion picture 
industry—and a 100-percent patriot in every 
respect—Miss Mary Pickford has formed a 
group of several hundreds of prominent 
citizens here in southern California to fight 
for traditional art and culture, which is 
needed and timely. | | 
The name of this dedicated body of good 
citizens is the American Institute of Fine 
Arts and its president, a veritable dynamo of 
energy and constructive ideas, is Col. Don 


L. Wells. Honorary president is Miss Pick- 


ford and the eminent Dr. Rufus B. von 
Klein-Schmid of the University of Southern 
California is honorary chairman. 

AND TRUTH, TOO 

Inquiries regarding AIFA may be ad- 
dressed to Colonel Wells at 316 South Lapeer 
Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Organizations like this one can do much 
to stem the tides of artistic lunacy which.so 
often in the past have given our people what, 
in all fairness, can only be called “the de- 
praved look.” 

In the realm of ideological warfare, I 
consider Miss Pickford one of the most effec- 
tive exponents of the conservative doctrine 
which is sweeping our Nation like wildfire 
today. She has real courage and recently 
stood up boldly against “Castro, communism, 
and abstract art.” 

I hope many more in the arts and allied 
professions will follow her inspiring example. 
Let’s be counted for America. 

Recently I had a very instructive session 
with Colonel Wells and learned from him 
that a resurgence of culture is appearing all 
over the world. He is optimistic for the 
future. This is what he told me: 

“The rapid growth of the idea which 
started AIFA—and the way people have 
rallied to it—makes the institute a leader in | 
demanding the recognition of recognizable 
arts for our people now and for generations 


yet to come, so that there will be under- . 


standing among peoples of all nations. 


— 
| 
| 

| 
| 
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NOW YOU CAN SEE 

“Recognizable arts are old on the historical 
scale. Art was a means of communication 
in the days of the caveman. Itis a universal 
language even today. To reach all peoples of 
all nations, art must be recognizable. A 
‘painting of a horse with three heads and 
eyes floating in space * * * a man with half 
a face, torso off in another direction, tends 
only to add to the confusion of an already 
confused people. 

“The average or typical citizen is the 
backbone of the country. He understands 
only that which he recognizes. We arrive at 
no good end in placing before him something 
he does not understand. He walks away 
from it in confusion, poking fun at Amer- 
ican culture—as he did in the World’s Fair 
in Brussels a couple of years ago. 

WHAT ART CAN DO 


Incidentally, membership in AIFA is only 
$5 per year and worth every cent. of it. Those 
interested in membership may write Colonel 
Wells or call him at OL 5—9528 or CR 6—5432. 

Not long ago, Miss Pickford revealed that 
she plans to leave her celebrated “Pickfair” 
to the Beverly Hills community as an art 
memorial. It is filled with art treasures and 
antiques. Not a single Picasso or Dali 
among them. This is really living? 

To which the correct answer is, by all 
means, an unqualified yes. 

GEORGE Topt’s OPINION—ART, OH WHERE 

Art THOU? 


“It’s clever, but is it art?”—Kipling, the 
“Conundrum of the Workshops.” 

Why has the so-called modern art school 
waged a bitter, internecine war against the 
adherents of traditional art over the years? 
What is behind it? Where are the bodies 
buried? 

Many students of ideological patterns in 
our world today quite frankly think modern 
art is largely subversive. . 

Here are some of their views: 

Writing in the New Masses in 1946, Wil- 
liam Z. Foster, Red party boss in the United 
States, stated revealingly: 

“There must be a clear understanding 
that art is a weapon in the class struggle. 
Not only is art a weapon, but a very potent 
one as well. Moreover, rising revolutionary 
social classes instinctively recognize the im- 
portance of art as a social weapon. They 
have always forged their own art and used 
it to challenge that of the existing ruling 
classes.” 

MIXED-UP MIND 

Now what is the historical background of 
the modern art movement? Where did it 
come from? And why? 

Actually, it received its first impetus from 
decadent art circles prior to World War I. 
From this was spawned the obseenity of 
dadaism, futurism, cubism, expressionism, 
symbolism, and, perhaps the most appalling 
of them all—surrealism. 

The latter is the greatest mountebank of 
the lot: the No. 1 phony in the world of 
art—past, present, and future tense. 

Here is what the celebrated British writer, 
J. B. Priestley, had to say after viewing one 
of the more flagrant—and fragrant—sur- 
realist exhibitions in London nearly a gen- 
eration ago: 

“The surrealists stand for violence and 
neurotic unreason. They are truly deca- 
dent. You catch a glimpse behind them of 
the deepening twilight of the barbarism that 
may soon Dilot out the sky until at last hu- 
manity finds itself in another long night.” 

How did this meaningless gibberish called 
modern art commence in the first place? 
It stemmed from the same kind of sick out- 
look in tortured, twisted minds that later 
created communism, fascism, and nazism. 

All of this assorted batch of monstrosities 
arose out of a jaded and disillusioned Europe 
in the early part of the 20th century. 
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SICK AT HEART 


Social revolutionary artists, who were the 
ideological counterparts of their fellow so- 
cial revolutionary political contemporaries, 
contrived to use art as a means of power over 
their fellows. 

In true revolutionary style, they created 
their Frankenstein monster—which they 
conveniently labeled modern art—for only 
one specific purpose. And that was the de- 
liberate warping of the human mind from 
all that which is beautiful, good, and true. 

For these esthetic degenerates with a 
political twist desired man to turn to the 
contemplation and worship of disordered 
visions of madness, ugliness, social protest, 
and the usage of esoteric, occult symbols in 
place of reality. 

THOSE DO FINE 

The remaining step for these unprincipled 

charlatans was simple enough in its ac- 

plishment: this was to convince the 
ever-pushing crowd of social climbers 
throughout the world that failure to recog- 
nize and adopt their pernicious standards 
would stamp them socially as unimaginative 
bores 


As is the usual case with revolutionaries, 
they soon formed their own tight little rul- 
ing cliques. And thereafter, these uncouth 
barbarians have managed to gain—and 
hold—a virtual death grip on the elite in the 
realm of art. Incredible, but true. 


MODERN ART? 


Perhaps it is a sign of our debased times 
that so few voices have understood and 
cried out against this unesthetic travesty 
and outright blasphemy against our West- 
ern cultural heritage, against civilization 
itself. 

This rotten garbage, which so generously 
labels itself modern art, has had the ef- 
frontery in the past to depict Jesus Christ 
as an ugly insect. 

Such viciousness brands it as being fit only 
for unprincipled atheists, fools, or subver- 
sives. It can pass no test of any kind which 
is based upon the paramount virtues of art, 
which are reason, beauty, intelligence, in- 
spiration, love, and esthetics. 

What can modern art be without any of 
these to recommend it? 


Press Statements for the Joint Senate- 
| House Republican Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a foreword 
and press statements for the joint Sen- 
ate and House Republican leadership. 

There being no objection, the fore- 
word and statements were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

FOREWORD 

The ist session of the 87th Congress wit- 
nessed a Republican innovation in leader- 
ship that had a very unifying effect. The 
origins of the idea rest with former Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Early in January 1961, a short time before 
the end of his administration, President 
Eisenhower summoned to the White House 
the Republican Members of Congress who 
had regularly attended his Tuesday morning 


. congressional leadership meetings. For the 


October 13 


Senate: Evererr McKINLEY Drrxsen, Repub- 
lican leader; THomas H. KvucHEL, whip; 
STYLEs Bripces, chairman of the policy com- 
mittee; LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, chairman of 
the conference. For the House: CHARLEs A. 
HALLECK, Republican leader; C. 
ARENDS, whip; JoHN W. BYRNES, chairman of 
of the policy committee; CHarRLEs B. 
VEN, chairman of the conference; CLARENCE 
J. Brown, ranking Republican member of 
the Rules Committee. Also regularly pres- 
ent: THruston B. Morton, chairman of the 
Republican National Committee (succeeded 
as national chairman by E. 
on June 10, 1961). 

President Eisenhower pointed out that on 
January 20 the White House would cease to 
be the policy voice for the Republican Party 
and that historically this function had de- 
volved on the Republican leaders of the Sen- 
ate and the House in their respective 
capacities when the party was out of power. 

After a general discussion, President 
Eisenhower summed up the conclusions as 
follows: 


1. The Republican leaders of the Senate 
and the House would form a joint group, to 
be known as the Joint Senate-House Repub- 
lican Leadership, with the chairman of the 
Republican National Committee to act as 
presiding officer, to hold meetings approxi- 
mately once a week, after which the Senate 
and House Republican leaders, as spokesmen, 
would hold a joint press conference for the 
newspaper, periodical, TV and radio corre- 
spondents. 

2. When desirable, other appropriate GOP 
leaders would be invited to meet with the 
Joint Senate-House Republican Leadership. 

3. For the purpose of coordinating the ef- 
fort, stimulating research, and carrying out 
other administrative duties, President Eisen- 
hower suggested the joint leadership be pro- 
vided with a staff. 

The innovation here was the decision to 
set up a “joint” Senate-House leadership. 
The obvious advantages of this leadership 
mechanism were (a) the opportunity for the 
Senate and the House Republican leaders to 
speak in a unified voice on Republican policy 


positions, and (b) the opportunity to resolve 


different points of view that might exist be- 
tween the legislative bodies. 

. The first meeting of the Joint Senate- 
House Republican Leadership occurred on 
January 24, followed by meetings on Febru- 
ary 2, February 9, February 16, February 23, 
March 2, and March 9. Meantime, a staff 
consultant was retained and, as a result of 
the experience gained in the first few weeks, 


an effort was made to give the meetings a 


more formalized voice. This led to prepara- 
tion at the meetings of formal statements to 
be issued at the press conferences before 
submitting to questions from the corre- 
spondents. 

Thus from the leadership anetten of 
March 23 forward a record of formal state- 
ments was kept. They appear here arranged 
by subject matter, under such headings as 
“The Berlin Crisis,” “Tractors for Cuba,” 
“Conduct of Foreign Affairs,” “The Threat of 


inflation,” etc. Also included are two evalu- 
‘ations of the leadership meetings written 


near the end of this session of Congress by 
two noted Washington columnists, Peter 
Edson of the Scripps-Howard Alliance and 
Kenneth Crawford of Newsweek. 

It should be noted that the members of 
the joint leadership met in Washington on 
March 9 with Senator Barry M. Goldwater, 
on April 20 with former Vice President 
Richard M. Nixon, and on May 1, in Gettys- 
burg, with former President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. 

Senator Dirksen and Representative Hal- 
leck had additional meetings with General 
Eisenhower on July 10, with Gov. Nelson 
A. Rockefeller on September 11, and again 
with General Eisenhower on September 12. 
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[From the Washington Daily News, Sept. 
7,1961}- 
THE “Ev AND CHARLIE” RECORD 
(By Peter Edson) 

With Congress about to adjourn, the regu- 
lar weekly press conferences of the two Re- 
publican leaders, Senator EverErr M. DirkK- 
SEN, of Illinois, and Representative CHARLES 
A. HaLueck, of Indiana, may be suspended 
for a few months. 

No GOP decision has yet been made on 
what if anything will take their place dur- 
ing the congressional recess. 


Democratic scoffers claim that this “Ev 


and Charlie” act, as it has been dubbed, 
will never be missed. 

But there is some opinion among Repub- 
licans that the Dirksen-Halleck commen- 
taries have been effective, have influenced 
policy and congressional votes, will be re- 
sumed next year. A recap of their criti- 
cisms reveals these points: 

They blasted any moves to let Red China 
be admitted.to the United Nations. A con- 


gressional resolution was passed almost 


unanimously, opposing any such policy. 
They blasted the “two Chinas” policy. It 
was repudiated. 
They blasted the move to recognize Outer 


‘Mongolia. The Kennedy administration 


backed up the idea. 

They blasted the proposed swap of U.S. 
tractors for Castro prisoners held in Cuba. 
The deal fell through. 

They opposed “back-door financing” for 
long-term foreign aid. They won. Con- 
gress cut the authorization and approved 
financing by annual appropriation. 


- They called attention to the increase of 


U.S. export licenses for trade with Russia. 
They are being reduced. 

Many of these reversals of Kennedy pol- 
icy were effected with strong support from 
conservative Democrats. 

But in general, not even the Democratic 
leaders are too unhappy about the Dirksen- 
Halleck pronouncements on foreign policy. 
They backed up President Kennedy after the 
Cuban invasion flasco. They have con- 
sistently backed him on the Berlin crisis. 
Their effort has been to stiffen the Presi- 
dent’s stand. They supported his defense 
buildup. 

There has been little carping at President 
Kennedy himself. But top members of his 
Official family have been singled out for 
criticism: 

Ambassador. Averell Harriman for in- 
dicating that a neutralist government in 
Laos might be headed by Souvanna Phouma. 

Under Secretary of State Chester Bowles 
for saying that if India was attacked from 
any source, U.S. help would be there the 
next morning. 

Ambassador Adlai Stevenson for voting 
with Soviet Russia against Portugal on 
Angola. 

Senate Majority Leader MIKE MANSFIELD 
for advocating the establishment of a free 
city in Berlin. 

Senator DirKsEN and Representative HaL- 
LECK themselves have not been above such 
mistakes. Several times they have advocated 
resumption of nuclear testing by the United 
States. In view of the bad reaction to Rus- 
sia’s announcement of its intention to 
resume testing, it is good the United States 
didn’t take this step first. 

On domestic issues the Dirksen-Halleck 
pronouncements have followed the more 
traditional Republican line. 


[From Newsweek, Sept. 18, 1961] 
THE LOYAL OPPOSITION 
(By Kenneth Crawford) 

President Kennedy is indebted to Repub- 
lican leaders for the support he has received 
from them, overt and covert, at the session 
of Congress now approaching its close. The 
administration’s legislative record, impres- 


sive despite recent reverses, couldn’t have 
been compiled without them. The debt will 
never be acknowledged, not because the 
President and his associates are unapprecia- 
tive, but because payment would embarrass 


the creditors as much as the debtors. With 


congressional elections in the offing, the 
fiction that the two major parties represent 
two wholly different and trreconcilable polit- 
ical concepts must be preserved. Custom 
demands it. 

The weekly press conference conducted by 
Senate Minority Leader DIRKSEN and House 
Minority Leader HALLEcK—the so-called Ev 
and CHARLIE shows—have been artistic per- 
formances in their way. The two old troup- 
ers have contrived to be critical of the 
administration in what they have said while 
upholding its major foreign policies and the 
legislation necessary to carry them out in 
what they have left unsaid. The result has 
satisfied both the emotional Republicans, 
who are entertained by partisan gibes at the 
opposition, and the more sophisticated party 
men, who like to make a record for the next 
campaign but understand what the Presi- 
dent and the country are up er: in Ber- 
lin and elsewhere. 


TEMPTATION RESISTED 


In the area of foreign aid, Republican 
leaders have been nothing less than gallant. 
They know, as every politician knows, that 
this item is hard to sell the voters. It would 


' Ihave been easy for them to build demagogic 


fires against it even before Nehru and Tito, 
both beneficiaries of U.S. aid, made it easier 
by their pusillanimous behavior in Belgrade. 
The temptation for the out party to capi- 
talize on latent isolationism must have been 
all but irresistible. Yet the minority lead- 
ership resisted it. 

DIRKSEN and HALLECK Opposed back-door 
spending, insisting that Congress retain the 
power of the purse by appropriating aid 


money each year to take care of that year’s 


needs, but at the same time supported long- 
range project planning. Having achieved 
this compromise, they joined in the effort 
to give the President most of the money 
and authority he wanted. At one critical 
point, HALLEcK led a contingent of Repub- 
licans through a teller line in the House to 
save a piece of military-aid money from 
Representative PassMAN, the anti-foreign-aid 
chairman of the subcommittee in charge of 
foreign-aid appropriations. 


PLANNED POLICY 


All this moved one of the highest ranking 
Democrats in the Capitol to declare DirKsENn 
and HALLEcK “as responsible and patriotic 
men as we’ve ever had in command of a 
party up here.” Deserved as this praise may 
have beer, the Republican leadership’s stand 
on foreign aid can’t be attributed solely to 
noble impulses spontaneously generated in 
the breasts of Ev and CHARLIZE. This and 
other positions of the minority have been 
carefully formulated at closed meetings of 
the joint Republican congressional policy 
committee, which was created at President 
Eisenhower’s suggestion just before he left 
office and which has been influenced by him 
ever since. 

So it is no coincidence that GOP leaders in 
Congress practice what Ike preaches. They 
have supported, besides big foreign aid, all 
Mr. Kennedy’s military-spending programs. 
They have been restrained in their criti- 
cism of the administration’s failures in Cuba 
and Laos. When they want to blow off 
steam, they blow it at Stevenson or Bowles 
but not at the President himself. They’ve 
served notice that they won’t stand for ad- 
mittance of Red China to the UN. But no 
Republican leader except GOP National 
Chairman Miller has charged the admin- 
istration with appeasement of the Commu- 
nists in months and he has allowed him- 
self only one such outburst. 
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On domestic policy, of course, the Repub- - 
licans, as a party, have been consistently in 
opposition. But most of the administra- 
tion’s domestic bills have enough constituent 
appeal to command a few Republican votes 
and therefore require no inseibisis help from 
Ev and CHARLIE. 


A REcorD oF PRESS CONFERENCE STATEMENTS 
THE A-BOMB BAN 
(By Senator DirKsEN, May 11, 1961) 


It is becoming plain that the United States 
must reexamine its position with respect to 
the interminable negotiations on nuclear 
testing which have been conducted at 
Geneva since October 31, 1958. There now 
have been 296 negotiating sessions hinging 
largely on the question of inspection if a 
ban on nuclear testing is reached. 

With the installation of the Kennedy ad- 
ministration in January this Nation dis- 
patched to Geneva an offer of seven sub- 
stantial concessions to Russia. Even before 
these concessions could be announced, the 
Soviets announced they were retreating from 


‘two agreements which had been obtained in 


previous years. Then, having heard our 
concessions, the Russians accepted only two 
of them and balked at the rest. Negotiations 
since then have been uniformly described 
by the Western delegates as nothing less than 
“de 

It is perfectly apparent that the Soviets 
are not negotiating: they are conducting a 
monumental stall. Because underground 
nuclear tests cannot be detected, this leaves 
the Russians free to continue this kind of 
testing if they wish while we have suspended 
our own efforts in this field. 

On October 9, 1960, during the presiden- 
tial campaign, Mr. Kennedy asserted that 
“when I am elected I will direct vigorous | 
negotiation” in Geneva, and added signifi- 
cantly: 

“I intend to prescribe a reasonable but 
definite time limit to determine whether sig- 
nificant progress is being made.” 

In view of the notable lack of progress to 
this date, we feel that in the interest of ar- 
riving at some discernible conclusion, Presi- 
dent Kennedy should now fix a time limit 
and so notify the Russians. We feel that 
this is not only essential to American pres- 
tige but will make clear to the world the 
true intent of the Soviet Union. 


(By Representative Hatteck, June 8, 1961) 

A month ago the joint Senate-House Re- 
publican leadership suggested that Presi- 
dent Kennedy fix a time limit on the inter- 
minable negotiations on nuclear testing 
which have been conducted at Geneva since — 
October 31, 1958. We stated we felt this 
was not only essential to American — 
but necessary so the world will realize the 
Soviet Union does not want to reach an 
agreement. Two nights ago President Ken- 
nedy in hig report to the Nation on his Eu- 
ropean trip made it clear that he could not 
discover during his conversations with 
Khrushchev a single ray of hope for adop- 
tion of a nuclear treaty. 

There now have been 317 negotiating ses- 
sions at Geneva hinging largely on the issue 
of inspection if a ban on nuclear testing is 
reached. The question is: How much lon- 
ger must America submit to this persistent 
Soviet stalling? | 

We know that we have conducted no 
nuclear testing in this country since 1958. 
But we have absolutely no evidence that the 
Russians are not conducting such tests be- 
cause underground nuclear testing cannot 
be detected. 

We insist that we can no longer take the 
chance that the Soviet Union will perfect 
its nuclear weapons while we forgo im- 
proving ours during interminable meetings 
at Geneva. 

It is now common knowledge that the 


Russians intend to seek transferral of the 
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nuclear testing negotiations to the agenda 
of a general disarmament conference, thus 
junking the Geneva effort. If talks for 24 
years on a single phase of armaments are 
fruitless, how many more years will we 
have to live with the possibility the Soviet 
Union is secretly testing while we risk both 
our national security and world peace at 
another conference table? 

We believe the United States has been 
extremely patient in view of the gravity of 
the issue and we respectfully urge the Pres- 
ident to set a deadline on the negotiations 
and so notify the Soviet Union. 


(By Representative HaLLecx, August 15, 1961) 


For many months it has been evident that 
the nuclear test ban negotiations at Geneva 
have been a waste of time and that we have 
been jeopardizing our own national security 
by continuing our self-imposed suspension of 
testing. 

Twice during these months the Joint Sen- 
ate-House Republican leadership has raised 
the question of whether the United States 
should set a terminal date because it has be- 
come increasingly obvious that the Soviet 
Union has not been negotiating, but stalling. 
. When these negotiations began 3 years ago 
there was little doubt we were ahead of the 
Soviets in nuclear weapons. We know the 
United States has done no testing during 
these 3 years. But how about the Soviet 
Union? 

Because there is no present way to detect 

underground testing, how do we know the 
Russians have not been testing? How do 
we know they haven't been stalling to gain 
time to catch up with us or pass us in nu- 
clear weapons? The answer to both ques- 
tions is the same: We don’t know. 
_ But we do know this: While there is no 
absolute proof, there does exist enough in- 
formation to indicate the Soviets have been 
testing during the negotiations. Further, we 
can state that this information is known to 
our highest Government onaials., We think 
action is indicated. 

Last week, President Kennedy announced 
he was sending our negotiators back to 
Geneva for one more try with the Soviets. 
We have no objection to this attempt, but 
we believe it should not be allowed to sand- 
bag the Nation’s safety. We say the time 
has arrived for the United States to resume 
testing. 

We have repeatedly stated that in any 
meeting with the Soviet Union we must 
negotiate from strength. In this instance 
we believe the United States would be in a 
far stronger position if we resumed testing 
and insisted that the Soviet Union come to 
the conference table with a real desire to 


- megotiate instead of stall. 


Let us not forget that 3 years of voluntary 
suspension of tests has produced no results 
at Geneva whatsoever. Perhaps testing 
while offering to negotiate might bring all 
parties closer to the desired objective—a true 
nuclear test ban. 

AID TO EDUCATION ISSUE 


(By Representative HaLLeck, June 22, 1961) 


Mail from over the country indicates a ris- 
ing tide of opposition to the administra- 
tion’s omnibus bill for Federal intervention 
in public education, a bill whose major pro- 
_ visions do violence to practically everything 
the Republican Party has always stood for in 
this area. This opposition is finding a re- 
sponse in the House of Representatives, since 
We are answerable to the people who elected 
us. 

We are convinced a vast majority of Amer- 
icans want to keep the responsibility for pub- 
lic education as close to home as possible. 
They realize it is inevitable that a Congress 
which appropriates billions of taxpayer dol- 
lars must also police the spending of those 
dollars. 

These citizens, many of them educators, 
know that States and local communities 
have been gaining ground, not losing it, in 
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classroom construction, pupil-teacher ratios, 


and teacher salaries without broadened 


Federal interference. 

We recognize the Government’s obligation 
to help in areas where school needs are ag- 
gravated by unusual numbers of children 
from Government personnel who are not 
subject to local taxes. This so-called im- 
pacted area problem has been handled as 
separate legislation in the past. 

We do not believe the fate of this estab- 
lished program should, or will, hinge on ac- 
ceptance of the omnibus bill. The Demo- 
crat-controlled Congress will not dare let this 
program die. 

But make no mistake about this: the 
wrangling now going on in the Congress is 
just a forerunner of what the Nation can ex- 
pect in future sessions once the responsibil- 
ity for financing public education, with all 
its divisive issues, is shifted to Washington 
from 50 States and thousands of local com- 
munities. 


(By Representative HaLLEck, June 28, 1961) 

I want to read the text of a communica- 
tion from President Eisenhower which is in 
response to a letter I wrote him regarding aid 
to education: 

“DEAR CHARLIE: I appreciate having the 
material you furnished me in respect to the 
pending education bills. 


“It is clear to me that in practically every | 


important respect this legislation is sharply 
at variance with the principles of good gov- 
ernment. 

“My views on aid to education are well 
known. Beginning 6 years ago I have advo- 
cated Federal help for school construction to 
replace shortages brought about by war and 
the depression of the thirties. However, I 
have always stressed, first, that such legis- 
lation be made temporary; second, that it be 
pinpointed to actual need; third, that there 
be State matching of the Federal funds; 
fourth, that no Federal funds be used for 
such operational expenses as teacher sal- 
aries; and fifth, above all else, that we metic- 
uously avoid Federal control of education. 

“I fail to find convincing evidence that 
these imperatives have been met. Indeed, 
I can only conclude that if this legislation 


“were enacted, it would not only become per- 


manent but also, by natural progression, it 
would ultimately result in Federal control of 
education. So believing, I am convinced 
that this legislation should be rejected. 
“DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER.” 


THE BERLIN CRISIS 
(By Senator DmksEn, July 27, 1961) 


The greatest hazard in the Berlin situa- 
tion is the possibility of miscalculation by 
the Soviet leaders. There are two areas of 
error into which Premier Khrushchev might 
fall: 

(1) A mistaken notion that because 
American officials differ among themselves, 
and because Democrats and Republicans 
criticize each other, there is no real will to 
defend freedom so far as America is 
concerned. 

(2) A mistaken belief that the United 
States will not go all the way—i.e., to nu- 
clear warfare—to meet its commitments in 
Europe. 

Let’s set the record straight. 

As to the first point, let it be clearly un- 
derstood that President Kennedy has the 
complete support of the Republican leader- 
ship in Congress in the Berlin crisis. If 
differences should appear, they would be on 
how to uphold our Berlin commitments, not 
whether to uphold them. We are all aware 
that the issue is not a city named Berlin, but 
free world unity. 

As for the second point, no greater error 
could be made by Khrushchev than to be- 
lieve that the United States would point a 
weapon but not be willing to fire it. 

“In 1958, in an almost identical crisis on 
Berlin, President Eisenhower somewhat puz- 


striking force—our supersonic planes, 


October 13 


zled people by saying that the United States 
would not fight a ground war. But Mr. 
Khrushchey was not puzzled. He knew 
what President Eisenhower meant—that we’d 
fight a nuclear war. 

There was also a message for Mr. Khru- 
shchev in President Kennedy’s address to 
the Nation Tuesday night. The bulk of the 
President’s request for additional defense 
expenditures was for expanded ground forces 
and plane and sea lifts. Nothing was said 
about need for money for our total strategic 
our 
missiles, and our nuclear warheads. The 
meaning is plain. In that vital segment of 
our defense, we are ready. 

Of course, Congress will want to review 
the number of ground forces requested and 
the use contemplated for them. But I think 
Mr. Khrushchev is going to find the con 
ference table more attractive on the Berlin 


issue than he has previously indicated. 


CONDUCT OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(By Senator DIRKSEN, March 23, 1961) 


This country’s representatives in the 
United Nations, headed by Adlai Stevenson, 
apparently are embarked on a new diplomatic 
course that should be clarified by President 
Kennedy at his earliest convenience. : 

Last week our NATO partners were dis- 
mayed to discover the United States joining 
with the Soviet Union in voting against 
Portugal, one of the most faithful of our 
allies. 

The question at issue was a resolution 
urging internal reform in Angola, a Portu- 
gese colony near the Congo. The nature of 
the resolution itself was valid grounds for 
the U.S. questioning the whole procedure be- 
cause article 7 of the United Nations Charter 
specifically forbids inquiring into internal 
matters. 

Despite this we deliberately sided with the 
Soviet Union and only the action of Britain, 
France, and other NATO nations resulted in 
rejection of the resolution. Incidentally, it 
marked the first time in the history of the 
United Nations that our country was paired 
with the Soviet Union on a losing issue be- 
fore the Security Council—hardly a proud 
moment for Uncle Sam. 

We, of course, realize that American sym- 
pathy and support must continue to go to 
the nationals in colonized areas, but we are 
convinced there are many avenues preferable 
to affronting our own allies. 

We have been advised that the decision to 
side with the Soviet Union was made by 
President Kennedy himself. We feel an ex- 
planation is due the American people and 
our allies. 


(By the joint Senate-House epeithenn 
leadership, May 29, 1961) 

Like all Americans, we, the members of 
the joint Senate-House Republican leader- 
ship want President Kennedy to succeed in 
his Vienna meeting with Premier Khrushchev 
6 days from now. 

In June 1960 President Kennedy, then a 
Senator, laid down certain minimal condi- 
tions that should exist before a conference 
should be agreed to. Mr. Kennedy said: 

“Our task is to devise a national strate- 
gy—based not on the 1ith hour responses 
to Soviet-created crisis—but a comprehen- 
sive set of carefully prepared, long-term 
policies designed to increase the strength of 
the non-Communist world. Until this task 
is accomplished, there is no point in return- 
ing to the summit—for no President of the 
United States must ever again be put in 
the position of traveling across the seas, 
armed only with vague speculative hope.” 

These were Mr. Kennedy’s words to the 
U.S. Senate on June 14, 1960. In the cam- 
paign, he made it clear repeatedly that a 
completely worked out agenda was another 
minimal requirement. 

It is obvious that President Kennedy is 
going to meet with Premier Khrushchev at 
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a time when none of the minimal condi- 
tions he suggested exist. Certainly no “com- 
prehensive set of carefully prepared, long- 
term policies” is yet in evidence. Neither is 
our position strengthened by the setbacks 
we have suffered in Cuba and Laos, or by 
the lack of enthusiasm here in the United 
States for the Vienna meeting. 

We do not know what prompted President 
Kennedy to agree to the Khrushchev con- 
ference but we have certain observations 
about it which we, the members of the 
joint Senate-House Republican leadership, 
want to make. 

1. The prime reason why negotiations be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the United 
States have almost always ended in failure 
is that the Soviets are negotiating for world 
domination while we have been negotiating 
for world peace. These are two completely 
incompatible objectives. 
stroyed all hope of progress. We think the 
President should put Mr. Khrushchev on 
notice that there will be no further sub- 
stantive negotiations by the United States 


with the Soviet Union until there is evi- | 


dence by the Soviets that when they speak 
of their desire for peaceful coexistence, there 
be tangible evidence of their good faith. 

2. Almost equally destructive to the basic 
negotiating process has been the always- 
present Soviet tactic of endless stalling, 
hairsplitting, recessing, and postponing. 
Negotiations have been used by the Soviet 
Union principally to gain time. The Presi- 
. dent should inform Mr. Khrushchev that 
such Soviet stalling will no longer gain the 
Soviet Union time, but torpedo the negotia- 
tions forthwith. Again it should be empha- 
sized that only good faith can bring us to 
the conference table. 

It should be self-evident that so long as 
the Soviet Union adheres to its goal of world 
domination its talk of peaceful coexistence 
means nothing. It should be made clear to 
Mr. Khrushchev that we fully realize this 
‘and that until there is a real basis for 
negotiations, none will be attempted. 


(By Senator DirrKsENn, June 8, 1961) 


We are gratified that President Kennedy’s 
trip to Europe appears to have. had a bene- 
ficial effect on the free world alliance, par- 
ticularly the NATO nations. Before the 
President Kennedy’s departure we expressed 
our hopes for success in the meeting with 
Khrushchev. We believe the fact that 
nothing happened at Vienna is in itself some 
sort of achievement. 

Nevertheless, we are disturbed by some of 
the impressions brought back to America by 
President Kennedy. For example: The Pres- 
ident in his address to the Nation 2 nights 
ago declared that the Soviets and ourselves 
give wholly different meanings to the same 
words, have different views of right and 
wrong, and wholly different concepts about 
the future of the world. 

We think President Kennedy’s words are 
extremely significant. | 

Before the President’s departure we sug- 
gested that Mr. Khrushchev should be put 
on notice that the United States would en- 
gage in no further substantive negotiations 


with the Soviet Union until there was tangi- © 


ble evidence of their good faith. 


President Kennedy’s own observations 
concerning the lack of communication be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the United 
States in any conference is the strongest 
argument we have heard that Soviet words 
mean nothing and that we must insist on 
concrete demonstrations of good faith. 

The President had no sooner completed 
his address to the American people 2 days 
ago when we were given another demonstra- 
tion of this truism. The President told the 
American people that the only prospect for 
an accord with Mr. Khrushchev was their 
agreement that there should be an effective 
cease-fire in Laos. Yesterday, the Commu- 


They have 


Two weeks ago, 
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nist forces in Laos virtually doubled their 
active warfare. 

It is beyond dispute that the only thing 
the Communists understand is strength. It 
is clear that what we now need is leadership 
of the type demonstrated by President 
Eisenhower in Iran, Lebanon, Quemoy- 


Matsu, Guatemala, and other areas. We sug-. 


gest that instead of spending our energies 
in planning further negotiations we devote 
our resources to vigorous moves which the 


‘Kremlin will understand. We feel certain 


the President will have the support of all 
Americans if he chooses such a course. 


(August 15, 1961) 


As we move toward a showdown on Berlin 
it becomes increasingly important for this 
Nation’s officials to speak with one voice of 
strength and determination. 

As members of the joint House-Senate 
Republican leadership we have tried to avoid 
statements that would in any way weaken 
America’s negotiating position with Commu- 
nist nations. We feel it is doubly important 
for leaders of the party in power to do like- 


wise, for on them rests the responsibility 


for policy. 


We can only wonder what the world thinks | 


when President Kennedy correctly announces 


we are going to stand firm on our Berlin 


commitments only to have important Demo- 
cratic spokesmen make statements which 
are at variance with that policy. 

The Democratic leader of the Senate has 
proposed that Berlin be declared a free city 
in contradiction to the President’s position. 
the Democratic chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, Senator 
FULBRIGHT, declared that he thought clos- 
ing the refugee escape hatch from East Ger- 
many into West Berlin was a negotiable 
point because, as he put it, “The Russians 
have the power to close it in any case.” It 
seemed like an invitation to close it, so last 
Sunday they did. 

There have been other questionable state- 
ments by prominent administration spokes- 
men in other areas of diplomacy. Six weeks 
before negotiations even began on Laos 
Mr. Kennedy’s Ambassador at Large, W. 
Averell Harriman, said in a TV interview 
that we would accept a coalition govern- 
ment, and there should be a place in it for 
the Soviet favorite, Souvanna Phouma. 

Statements like these just cited invariably 
produce two disastrous results: (1) they 
weaken the bargaining position of the United 
States, and (2) they dismay our friends and 
our allies by a display of contradictions and 
confusion. 

In these critical times why should respon- 
sible officials of Government, both legislative 
and executive, utter inconsistent opinions 
and statements which convey the impregsion 
of weakness and irresolution? 

(See supporting data below: ) 

On April 2, W. Averell Harriman, Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s Ambassador at Large, just 
returned from a critical visit to the Far East 
on the Laos problem, was interviewed on 
television by Senator KENNETH B. KEATING, 
of New York. Harriman, despite the unbro- 
ken string of Communist triumphs resulting 
from coalition governments, declared “to 
start off with * * * I think (the Laos Gov- 
ernment) has to be a coalition government.” 
Harriman added that he thought the Soviet 
favorite, Souvanna Phouma, is “a factor that 
has to be dealt with, and I think he should 
be in any government.” 

On June 14 on the Senate floor, Senate 
Majority Leader MANSFIELD proposed “the 
creation of a free city which embraces all 
Berlin * * * (to) be held in trust and in 
peace by some international authority until 
such time as it is again the capital of Ger- 
many. Let the routes of access * * * be gar- 
risoned by international peace teams * * * 
I make these suggestions * * * as one Sena- 


fresh pinnacle as the No. 1 “idea man.” 
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tor from the State of Montana, and I make 
them on my own responsibility.”’ 

On Sunday, July 30, Senator FuLBRIGHT 
was interviewed on ABC “Issues and An- 
swers” and was asked if he thought closing 
the refugee escape hatch into West Berlin 
would be a negotiable matter. FULBRIGHT 
replied, “Well, I think that that might cer- 
tainly be a negotiable point. The truth of 
the matter is, I think the Russians have the 
power to close it in any case. I mean we are 
not giving up very much, because I believe 
next week if they chose to close their bor- 
ders, they could, without violating any 
treaty right I know of. We have no right to 
insist that they be allowed to come out. As 
I said, I don’t understand why the East Ger- 
mans don’t close the border, because I think 
they have a right to close it. So why is this 
a great concession? You don’t have that 
right now.” 


(By Senator DIRKSEN, ane 24, 1961) 


At our press conference last week, we pro- 
tested against what we considered free- 
wheeling remarks and proposals from Demo- 
cratic leaders in the administration and in 
the Congress that have the effect of weaken- 
ing the bargaining position of the United 
States in critical negotiations with the Soviet 
Union. In this respect we would like to di- 
rect attention to the Under Secretary of 
State, Mr. Chester Bowles. 

When inducted into office, he was widely 
hailed as a No. 1 “idea man” in foreign rela- 
tions for the New Frontier. In the 8 months 
that he has enjoyed this role he has been 
credited in the press with urging our U.N. 
vote with the Soviet Union against our ally 
Portugal on the Angola question, advocating 
recognition of Communist Outer Mongolia, 
and authorship of the so-called two Chinas 
concept which has caused our Asiatic allies 
to wonder if we are changing our minds on 
Red China's admission to the U.N. 

Two weeks ago, Mr. Bowles achieved a 
In 
New Delhi he told a press conference that if 
India were attacked, help from the United 
States would be there “the following morn- 
ing” whether the aggression came from 
India’s neighbors or “any source whatsoever.” 

Now this is probably the first time the for- 
mulation of a military alliance was ever at- 
tempted in a press conference—and, I might 
add, without referral to the executive and 
legislative branches of the U.S. Government 
which has no military pact with India. In 
fact Prime Minister Nehru was so shocked 
he felt compelled to tell the Indian Parlia- 
ment a week ago today that while he thought 
Mr. Bowles meant well, “we are not under 
anybody’s protection, nor are we anybody’s 
client in this respect.”’ 

We know that Mr. Bowles was recently 
scheduled to be fired but was not. We do 
suggest, however, that he either (1) be com- 
pletely muzzled, or (2) be removed from the 
china shop of diplomacy lest he break some- 
thing really costly. 

TRACTORS FOR CUBA ae. 
(By Senator DIRKSEN, May 26, 1961) 


While the President is entitled to bipar- 
tisan support where national security is in- 
volved it does not mean that we must re- 
main mute when conviction dictates that we 
must speak out in the @nterest of security. 

*The disastrous handling of the Cuban in- 
vasion has caused America to suffer an enor- 
mous loss in prestige abroad. But now 
President Kennedy has compounded that loss 
by disclosing his official sponsorship of a so- 
called citizens movement for the American 
people to make blackmail payments to Fidel 
Castro. 

What kind of precedent is this? What 
logic supports this decision? What has be- 
come of America’s legendary position “mil- 
lions for defense, but not one cent for trib- 
ute’? 


7 
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Of course, every American commendably 
hopes that another Castro bloodbath—this 
one involving the 1,200 invaders of Cuba— 
can be avoided. 

But what is the price—$15 million worth 
of tractors? No. It is far greater than dol- 
lars and tractors. The price is another loss 
in prestige; another blow to our fast dimin- 
ishing world leadership. 

What new humiliation will this decision 
encourage the Communists to visit upon us? 
Are we not inviting Red dictators behind the 
Iron and Bamboo Curtains to demand ran- 

som for Americans they now hold? : 

ppt ransom money for Castro supposedly 
is being raised to further the cause of 
“liberation.” But it is far more likely to 
do untold damage than good to the cause 
of liberation both inside and outside Cuba. 
Paying tribute to tyrants is as old as history, 
but it has never advanced the cause of free- 
dom before and it won’t this time. 


(By Senator DirKsen, June 22, 1961) 


The tractor-prisoner 
Castro now appear doomed to be our Cuban 
fiasco No. 2. The handling of the Cuban 
invasion was a disaster in itself, but this 
tractor project is an incredible piece of 
business 


Pirst, the administration claimed it had 
nothing to do with a suddenly created citi- 
zens committee to raise money to meet Cas- 
tro’s blackmail demands. Two days later the 
White House reversed itself and revealed that 
President Kennedy himself had initiated the 
movement. 

Next, the whole project was tmmersed in 
doubt as to legality, there being four areas 
in question—its corporate charter, its right 
to export licenses, its possible conflict with 
the Logan Act, and the tax deductibility of 
any money coliected. 

If there has been doubt about the thor- 
oughness with which the invasion plans were 
considered. by the administration, it should 
_ be plain to all that even less thought went 
into the administration’s handling of the 
tractor deal. It was a stumbling perform- 
ance that has only resulted in further lower- 
ing our prestige abroad. 

It is to be hoped that the fundraising 
committee will quietly dissolve, returning the 
unopened contributions to their senders be- 
fore some new embarrassment occurs. 

We suggest there is a course open to the 
administration in the future that might do 
much to get our foreign policy back on the 
beam. It would be to consult the appro- 
priate leaders of Congress in advance, a 
course followed by President Eisenhower 
during his 6 years in the White House. 

The tractor project certainly could have 
been avoided had this been done, because 
leaders on both the Democratic and Repub- 
lican sides of the Senate had already gone 
on record against the proposal 2 days before 
the White House authorship was even known. 


AID TO DEPRESSED AREAS 


(By Representative Hatteckx; March 23, 1961) 
We are very disturbed about the depressed 
‘areas bill which is coming along for con- 
sideration shortly, because we are convinced 
the unemployed in those areas have been 
Sadly misled as to what it will accomplish. 
We are sick and tired of seeing these un- 
fortunate people — treated like a political 
football 
Mr. Eisenhower desperately in both 
1958 and 1960 to help areas of chronic un- 
employment, but the Democrats in Congress 
were more interested in creating c 
issues than in mecting a need. Now they 
have the ball and the bill they are present- 
ing to the House simply won’t do the job. 
Por our House policy committee 
analysis shows these facts: 
_ (4) Only about 1 out of 17 unemployed 
workers in industrial depressed areas could 
get jobs under this legislation. 


negotiations with | 
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(2) Only about 1 out of 37 underemployed 
workers in rural areas would be helped. 

(3) Only about 1 percent of unemployed 
workers in both industrial and rural areas 
could get retraining payments. 


Enactment of the bill in its present form 


is bound to bring bitter disillusionment to 
the unemployed in these depressed areas. 

The only redeeming feature we see in this 
legislation is the acceptance by the House 
managers of four important features urged 
by President Eisenhower, including the vital 
provision to prevent one community stealing 
industry from another, with Government 
help. 

Our policy committee is already on record 
favoring accelerated tax amortization to 
promote new plant construction and job 
markets in these distressed communities. 
This is the most potent weapon in our fight 
against unemployment. 


PEED GRAIN AND FARM PROGRAMS 
(By Representative Hatieck, April 13, 1961) 


Although the Kennedy administration has 
only been in office 2%2 months, the American 
farmers are already losing millions of dollars 
as a direct result of the administration’s de- 
termination to force feed grain prices down 
by dumping huge stocks of Government- 
owned grain on the market. 

The dumping program has been going on 
for a month. For example: No. 
corn fell below $1.05 per bushel in Chicago 
at one point, a drop of nearly 15 cents in 2% 
weeks and the sharpest market decline in 13 

rs. 
eet Ee corn is king in the grain market 
and affects other grains, the whole market 
has been depressed, with substantial drops 
in wheat, oats, and barley at a time when 
normally there is an upturn in prices. 

Despite the fact that Congress in Pebruary 
specifically refused to give the new admin- 
istration authority to dump, 
pledge of Secretary of Agriculture Freeman 
that his would not be done, the dumping is 
going on nevertheless. The farmers’ pocket- 
book is being squeezed to the tune of at 
least $100 million loss in market values. 
The Kennedy administration is determined 
to force farmers to participate in what was 
supposed to be a voluntary reduction in 
acreage under the newly enacted emergency 
feed grain law. To do this they are rigging 
the market, a practice the Government it- 
self deplores and prosecutes when under- 
taken by private enterprise. 

Not only are farmers being 
through lower prices for the grains they 
market, but, even more important, the cheap 
feed policies of the Kennedy administra- 
tion will certainly encourage unsound ex- 
pansion of the livestock industry. The re- 
sults of this folly will not be fully apparent 
for a time, but by the fall of 1962 it is likely 
that hog, cattle, and poultry prices will de- 
cline disastrously. 

This market manipulation is being per- 
formed in defiance of Congress The ad- 
ministration must bear full responsibility 
for the consequences which are sure to fol- 
low. 


(By Senator Dirxsen, September 15, 1961) | 


If there is one thing the Kennedy admin- 


istration has clearly demonstrated this year, 


it is that it has no sympathy or understand- 
ing for the farm problem. 

In 8 months the administration, despite 
a specific pledge to the Congress not to do 
so, has dumped over 230 million bushels of 
corn on the market compared to less than 
half that much in the corresponding period 
of a year ago. The loss to farmers in de- 
pressed prices has run into the millions and 
millions of dollars. 

In addition, the so-called corn program 
which was to retire 20 million acres of corn- 
land from production this year actually 
failed to do so by more than 44% million 


2 Yellow | 
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acres, yet the Government paid the full price 
of $680 million. This means that $150 mil- 
lion of that money went for phantom acres 
that either did not exist or were never 
planted in corn, anyway. 

But that is not all. This multimillion- 
dollar program was supposed to create a 
700-million-bushel shortage of corn. It has 
failed to do so. In fact, it now appears that 


production and marketing figures will be 


approximately in balance. 

This means that there will be the equiva- 
Ient of a 700-million-bushel overhang on 
next year’s market which promises to be as 
dismal for the farmer—and the taxpayer— 
as this year’s market. 

But the damage has not been confined to 
the feed grains market. The livestock, 
poultry, and dairy industries, as users of 
feed grains, have been thoroughly disrupted. 
Their losses, due to depressed prices, have 
also run into the millions of dollars. Now 
we have a special committee of the House 
investigating the drop in poultry prices. 

In other words, the maladministration of 


this program has not only placed heavy 


losses on the American farmer but on the 
American taxpayer as well, and the end is 
not in sight. In fact, it is not too much to 
venture that we will be feeling the ill effects 
of this botched job for years to come. 


THE HANFORD PROJECT 
(By Representative Hatieck, August 2, 1961) 


We are convinced that the people of this 
country want their Government to put na- 
tional security above partisan political con- 
siderations. 

We realize that the Kennedy administra- 
tion made a lot of political promises in its 
1960 campaign. These promises have al- 
ready increased the cost of government on 
the homefront by billions of dollars. But 
we must never forget that we can spend 
ourselves to destruction without a shot being 
fired. This is what Mr. Khrushchev wants. 

If President Kennedy really wants to make 
a start on economy, we have a suggestion. 

Right now the Congress can save $95 mil- 
lion by rejecting the proposal to use the 
plutonium reactor at Hanford, Wash., to 
create electric power at a substantial loss to 
the taxpayers. This project will not only 
operate at a loss, but it will also increase the 
cost of the basic operation of the installa- 
tion, which is making plutonium. 

Military and scientific experts say it will 
add nothing of significance to our national 
defense or our production of nuclear energy. 

Moreover, it contradicts the depressed 
areas legislation we passed earlier this year 
to help keep industries at home and revive 
ailing ones, notably the coal industry. We 
understand and sympathize with the posi- 
tion of the United Mine Workers and the 
coal industry in opposing this project. 

Here is an example of the Federal Govern- 
ment spending money to lose money. A 
solid majority of the House of Representa- 
tives has already rejected this project de- 
cisively and will do so again if given the 
opportunity. We urge the Kennedy admin- 
istration and the Democratic leadership in 
the Congress to support us in our efforts to 
hold down unnecessary spending for pro- 
grams that Just don’t contribute to our na- 
tional defense—or our economic strength— 
in an hour of peril. 

_ (Notre.—For further reference to the Han- 
ford project, see the statement by Repre- 
sentative HaLLECK under “Spenders,” Aug. 


THE THREAT OF INFLATION 


(By Ropresentative HaLLeck, September 15, 
1961) 


As we approach the end of this session of 
Congress—already the greatest spendthrift 
Congress in history—the evidence accumu- 
lates that the Kennedy administration is 
going to seek even greater spending next 
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year. Economic writers are already predict- 
ing that a recordbreaking $90 billion peace- 
time budget will be presented to the Con- 
gress in January. 

Recognizing, as we have, 
additional national defense spending, the 
members of the joint Senate-House Republi- 
can leadership have repeatedly gone on rec- 
ord this year favoring the utmost economy 
in so-called domestic spending in a budget 
that originally was estimated at $80 billion 
by President Eisenhower and already has 
risen to $87 billion under President Kennedy. 

Now, if a $90 billion budget is in prospect, 
the whole fiscal problem becomes something 
far more serious than just an additional 
burden on the taxpayers. It presents a 
threat of inflation that simply can’t be 
ignored. 

We saw the cost of living rise 48 percent 
under the last Democratic administration, 
due mainly to the loose fiscal policies of 
President Truman. Then we saw the cost 
of living stabilized by the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration because every effort was made 
to hold Government spending strictly to 
essentials. 

We think the American people now have 
the right to ask whether or not the value 
of their dollar is again going to be reduced 
- because we have the spenders back in office. 
We think there can be only one answer: 
If the Kennedy administration seeks, as it 
must, the vast amounts necessary for na- 
tional defense and at the same time insists 
on additional billions for New Frontier 
schemes, then prices are going up and the 
value of our dollar down. 

Additional defense spending necessitated 
by the Berlin crisis has already increased 
the tempo of the national economy. We 
say that reductions in proposed domestic 
spending are absolutely essential lest our 
whole economic structure be again subjected 
to the depleting effects of an inflationary 
cost-of-living spiral which, in the final 
analysis, does its greatest damage to those 
people least able to stand it. 

TRADE BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 
(By Representative HaLLeck, August 24, 1961) 

On several occasions we have applauded 
President Kennedy’s efforts to stand firm on 
our Berlin commitments, while we con- 
demned the State Department’s contradic- 
tory flirtations with U.N. recognition of Red 
China and Communist Outer Mongolia. 


We think that there is another depart- 


ment of the Government which is contrib- 
uting to confusion almost as much as the 
State Department—the Department of Com- 
merce, which controls American exports to 
the Soviet Union and its satellite countries. 

According to the Commerce Department’s 
own records, the dollar volume of U.S. goods 
licensed for shipment to the Soviet bloc in- 
creased 800 percent in the 3 weeks after 
President Kennedy’s address to the Nation 
on Berlin compared to the preceding 3 
weeks. 
as railroad equipment, synthetic rubber, 
chemicals, and other materials which the 
Commerce Department ruled would not in- 
crease the warmaking potential of the So- 
viet bloc. 


In June, the Commerce Department took . 


another amazing step. Despite the fact that 
Communist food shortages were causing 
Khrushchev to recommend eating horse- 
meat, the Department announced that sur- 
plus farm commodities, subsidized by the 
U.S. taxpayers, would be sold to the Soviet 
Union and its satellites if my would pay 
in dollars. 

As recently as 3 weeks ago export licenses 
were being OK'd for shipments of American- 
manufactured ball bearings and machine 
cutting tools to the Soviet Union, and air- 
craft ground and maintenance equipment 
to Communist Czechoslovakia. 


the need for 


These licenses covered such items 


to another 250,000 words. 
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Yesterday the House Rules Committee re- 
ported a resolution for a House investiga- 
tion of the administration and enforcement 
of the laws covering control of exports. We 
Republicans will support the resolution, but 
we suggest that President Kennedy mean- 
time consider strict curtailment of export 
licenses on shipments to the Soviet bloc 
until a policy in line with our Berlin stand 
can be worked out with the Commerce De- 
partment. 

A LEGISLATIVE REPORT TO IKE 


(By Senator Dirksen following a meeting 
of -the members of the Joint Sénate-House 
Republican leadership with former Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, May 1, 1961) 


When General Eisenhower invited us to 
meet with him here in Gettysburg, he asked 
that Congressman HALLEcK and I brief him 
on the congressional picture. We have just 
completed that task and I imagine you 
would like to know what we told General 
Eisenhower. 

Of course, because the Senate is con- 
cerned with foreign policy, I had to touch 
on Cuba in my report to him. We told 
General Eisenhower that Members of Con- 
gress on both sides of the aisle were badly 
shaken by the Cuban matter. 

I took some pride, however, in relating, 
that Republicans have supported President 
Kennedy in the Cuban crisis, in the belief 
that once a nation is committed by its 
President, we must present a united front 
to the world. 

As to the Kennedy program in Congress, 
we pointed out that we had already received 
more than 35 legislative communications 
and messages; 
inundated with them. But I had to re- 
port in all honesty to General Eisenhower 
that not one of the Kennedy proposals has 
generated any enthusiasm on either the 
Democratic or the Republican side nor can 
we find any evidence of real support for the 
Kennedy program by the American people. 

Now the Kennedy program is just what 
everyone expected—deficit spending, in- 
creased Government controls, increases in 
the Government payroll, more welfare stat- 
ism—that inevitable price which we must 
pay the piper—eventually more taxes. 

It may be called the New Frontier but the 
Kennedy program is the old New Deal taken 
out of an old warming over. It was hot 
stuff 25 years ago but time has passed it 
by. 

I think that is why the Kennedy program 
has not found ready acceptance to date 
with both the Congress and the public and I 
so advised General Eisenhower. 


(By Representative HaLLeckK, May 1, 1961) 


I was in agreement with Senator Dirksen 
in telling General Eisenhower that the Ken- 
nedy program has laid a big egg so far. I 
think it has just about talked itself to death. 

We had some research done on the word 
content of the New Frontier. My friends, 
if all the New Frontier words were drops of 
water, we could irrigate the entire Far West 
with enough for the Gobi and Sahara Deserts 
too. 

Mr. Kennedy used more than three-fourths 
million words in 1960 campaign speeches. 
His Government task force reports and 35 
communications to Congress have added up 
This brings the 
verbal output of the New Frontier to 1 mil- 
lion words and all we have to show for it 
so far are an extended Unemployment Com- 
pensation Act, a feed-grain statute, an ex- 
tension of the Sugar Act and a depressed 
areas law. 

The quality of the legislative proposals 
from the White House so far has hardly been 
worthy of the 1960 campaign speeches which 
President Kennedy made. We have seen no 
legislative proposals which would deal in 
any lasting way with economic or unem- 


in fact Congress has been. 
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ployment problems; no policy utterances 
that might be raising our prestige abroad. 

It was with some pleasure we advised Gen- 
eral Eisenhower that on many things on 
which the Democrats had disagreed with 
him last year they now agree—for example, 
the amount of. immediate increase in mini- 
mum wages, a number of provisions in the 


depressed areas legislation, including indus- 


trial raiding, and, most remarkably, per- 
sonal diplomacy. Evidently, when they have 
to be responsible for what they do, they see 
more nearly eye to eye with General Eisen- 


 hower. 


In conclusion, I frankly told General Ei- 
senhower that the American people certainly 
missed his wisdom and sure hand in Wash- 


ington and if he ran for President tomor- 


row he would win by the biggest landslide 
in history. I think he liked that. 


THE RED CHINA AND OUTER MONGOLIA 
QUESTIONS 


(By Senator DrrRKSEN, April 13, 1961) 


The joint Senate-House Republican lead- 
ership has been very concerned about per- 
sistent rumors that our Government’s posi- 
tion on the admission of Red China to the 
United Nations is softening. 

Yesterday the Associated Press carried a 
story from London to the effect that Presi- 
dent Kennedy in his discussions last week 
with British Prime Minister Macmillan had 
agreed not to oppose U.N. debate next fall on 
Red China’s bid for a seat, and, further, that 
a revision in American policy was underway 
to condition the American people to accept- 
ance of Red China’s admission a year or so 
hence. 

We are most happy that President Ken- 
nedy in his press conference later yester- 
day denied the news story in full. The 
President said, however, that Prime Minister 
Macraillan had discussed these proposals 
with him. We realize that when the head 
of one government who is our guest has a 
proposal our President must extend the 
courtesy of listening to it. But it is very 
heartening, we believe, to the American peo- 
ple to Know that our President did no more 
than listen. 

We want to uphold the hand of the Preat- 
dent in his stated opposition to any change 
ini our policy on Red China—as he put it— 
“under present conditions.” Therefore the 
joint Republican leadership agreed this 
morning that we will cause to be introduced 
resolutions restating the opposition of Con- 
gress, already recorded 13 times, to any 
change in our present policy. We will in- 
vite Democrats of both the Senate and the 
House to join in sponsorship of this resolu- 
tion and we believe that many will be happy 
to do so. We will also consult with the 
Democratic leadership of the Senate and 
House on scheduling consideration of the 
resolutions at the earliest possible moment 
and we are convinced they will be adopted 
overwhelmingly by both branches. 


(By Senator DirKsEN, June 28, 1961) 


In April the joint Senate-House Republi- 
can leadership called for bipartisan sponsor- 
ship of a congressional resolution restating 
American opposition to admission of Red 
China to the United States. 

Resolutions were introduced in the Con- 
gress on May 3—in the Senate by Majority 
Leader MANSFIELD and myself; in the House 
by Representatives ZABLOCKI and Jupp of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee. Joining in the 
sponsorship were 12 Republican and 3 Demo- 
cratic Senators and 46 Republican and 20 
Democratic Representatives. 

Nearly 2 months have passed without ac- 
tion. Meanwhile out of the State Depart- 
ment have been coming distressing stories 
of a new offer we are considering making on | 
the Red China question. 

Supposedly the United States will back an 
offer that Red China have _— representa- 


| 
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tion in the U.N. General Assembly with Na- 


tionalist China. This is supposed to in-. 


furiate Red China which wants the ouster 
of Nationalist China from the U.N., and 
therefore Red China will refuse our offer. » 

However, there is a flaw in this devious 
State | ent reasoning. Nationalist 
China says it will withdraw from the General 
Assembly if Red China is admitted. Sup- 
posing Red China decided to take advantage 
of this fact and accepted membership in the 
General Assembly? Then where would we 
be? Nationalist China would be out and 
_ Red China in. 

We are appalled at this dangerous guess- 
ing game. Now is no time for the State De- 
partment to be playing Russian roulette > with 
our Red China policy. 


We insist that now is the time for Sen- 
ate and House consideration of the resolu-. 


tion opposing admission of Red China to 
the U.N. Any further delay can only be 
interpreted abroad as still another sign of 
American weakness. 


(By Senator Dirksen, July 13, 1961) 


It is the desire of the Republican leader- 
ship to support complete firmness in our 
policy in Berlin. But we must be equally 
firm on the question of recognition of Red 
China and Outer Mongolia, otherwise our 
position in Berlin will be weakened. Let me 
specif y—— 

On April 12, following discussions in Wash- 
ington with British Prime Minister Mac- 
millan on the subject of Red China’s admis- 
sion to the U.N., President Kennedy told a 
press conference he was opposed to any 
change in our policy on recognition of Red 
China. 

The next day, April 13, Congressman HAL- 
Leck and I, as spokesmen for the joint 
Senate-House Republican leadership, an- 
nounced our complete support of the Presi- 
dent’s statement, and invited Democrats in 
the Congress to join us in sponsorship of 
resolutions reaffirming the American posi- 
tion on the China question. | 

Unfortunately, in the 3 months since, these 
bipartisan resolutions have been bottled up 
in Congress at the State Department's sug- 
gestion, while a flood of news stories has 
emanated from Washington that the State 
Department was studying sponsorship of a 
U.N. resolution admitting Red China. 

But that is not all. Concurrently, there 
have been a number of stories co 
State Department consideration of American 
diplomatic recognition and a seat in the 
United Nations for Communist Outer Mon- 
golia. Last Saturday it was announced from 
Moscow that Outer Mongolia has advised the 
United States it accepts our proposal for 
diplomatic ties. 

Needless to say, we are deeply disturbed 
by any efforts that will accord rny additional 
recognition by this country to Communist 
countries, and doubly so at a time when 
unity of the free world is of the utmost im- 
portance on the Berlin question. We re- 

ully suggest to President Kennedy that 
he clarify the situation at his earliest oppor- 
tunity and we pray that when he does, the 
State Department’s maneuverings in the Far 
East will be halted and that the President 
will reaffirm our strongly anti-Communist 
position in Asia. . 


Representative Hatucn, July 13, 1961) 

I want to join Senator DIRKsEN in stressing 
our deep concern over the State Depart- 
ment’s actions in Asia when the attention 
of all of us should be directed toward Berlin 
and a rallying of the free world to the oan 
issue. 

The continued display of interest by some 
high State Department officials in the ad- 
mission of Red China to the U.N. is bad 
enough, but the sudden emergence of a pro- 
posal to recognize Mongolia is 
incredible. 


Communist regime since 1921. 
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President Kennedy was put on notice 
about Berlin in his conversations with 
Khrushchev in Vienna in the first week of 
June. We are advised that during that week 
one of our diplomatic officials in Moscow 
approached Outer Mongolia’s Ambassador to 
Russia and opened discussions on recogni- 
tion. 


Outer Mongolia is the oldest of all the 


Soviet Union’s puppet states having had a 
During the 
crucial 1940’s when the Chinese Communists 
were trying to overthrow the Nationalist 
Government of China, their base of supplies 
was Outer Mongolia. In the Korean war, 
United Nations troops, including American 
boys, faced two regiments of Outer Mon- 
golian forces and Outer Mongolians also 
manned antiaircraft guns in the Korean 
conflict. 

It is fair to ask just what Outer Mongolia 
has done in the interest of world peace to 
warrant U.S. diplomatic recognition and a 


-seat in the United Nations. 


When State Department officials have been 
called upon in recent days to explain this 
unbelievable diplomatic sortie, their reasons 
have been thin indeed. We have been told 
that we need a listening post in upper Asia. 
There have been suggestions that only by 
admission of Outer Mongolia to the U.N. can 
the African state of Mauritania be admitted. 

No wonder our friends in Asia, including 
Nationalist China, Thailand, Pakistan, and 
the Philippine Republic, are questioning the 
sincerity of American policy at this very 
moment. | 

We think it is of basic importance for 
President Kennedy to stop immediately these 


disruptive State Department operations. 


The free world is looking to us for leader- 
ship in Berlin, not confusion tn Asia. : 
(By Senator Dirksen, August 31; 1961) 

In 3 weeks the United Nations will meet in 
New York. Because of the Berlin crisis and 
the announcement that the Soviets are 
resuming nuclear testing, we think it is 
doubly important for the representatives of 
the United States to exert the strongest lead- 
ership possible in the forthcoming sessions. 
Our success could hinge on two issues—the 
Red China and Communist Outer Mongolia 
questions. 

Unfortunately, for the past several months, 
our State Department conducted exploratory 
moves that led many people to fear both 
Red China and Outer Mongolia would be 
admitted to the U.N. without our opposition 
and perhaps with our approval. Further it 
was no secret that the US. Government 
might accord diplomatic recognition to Outer 
Mongolia. 

On August 11 the State Department an- 
nounced that for a considerable period of 
time it had “been exploring the question of 
establishment of relations with Outer Mon- 
golia,” but had decided against diplomatic 
ties. At the same time the Department 
stated: “We favor the retention by Nation- 
alist China of its seat in the United Nations 
and oppose the admission of Red China.” 

In view of the previous positions taken 
by the joint Senate-House Republican 
leadership, we, of course, were gratified by 
these decisions. But we think one more 
step is needed before the United Nations 
meets September 19. 

So far the State Department has only said 
that we will not give diplomatic recognition 
to Outer Mongolia; it has not said that the 
United States will oppose U.N. admission for 
that Soviet puppet state. On the contrary, 
on April 19 the U.N. was told by one of our 
representatives, Charles W. Yost, that “the 
United States will be prepared to support— 
and even to cosponsor—Outer Mongolia’s ad- 
mission * * *” if our investigation showed 
Outer Mongolia to be an independent state 
willing to meet its international obligations. 

The Soviet Union has made the admission 
of the African country Mauritania condi- 


unintelligible. 


October 13 


tional on the admission of Outer Mongolia. 
It has been our historic policy to oppose all 
“package” deals such as this. We strongly 
urge the State Department to clarify our 
position as soon as possible and to make it 
unmistakably clear that we will oppose not 
only the admission of Red China to the U.N. 
but of Outer Mongolia as well. 


| THE SPENDIRS ARE BACK 
(By Senator DirKsENn, March 29, 1961) 


The President’s budget messages and the 
testimony of the Budget Director before the 
Joint Economic Committee make it quite 
clear that the new administration will not 
be bothered by making the books balance. 
Maybe the decade of the sixties will be the 
deficit decade. That will be no new experi- 
ence. 

The abccnis to the budget problem is 
ingenious to say the least. First, show that 


the Eisenhower budget for the year ending 


in June 1961 was based on miscalculation as 
to spending and income and turn a small 
surplus into a $800 million deficit. 

And since there would be a deficit on June 
30, according to the new fiscal Frontier figur- 
ing, a bigger deficit might not be too unpala- 
table by spending more. This will prepare 
the country for a $22 billion budget hole 
on June 30. 

Then condition the country for the next 
year by setting up two sets of books—one for 
general spending and the other for defense 
spending—even though the money all comes 
out of the same public purse and is paid from 
the same tax revenues. It is proposed to 
hike defense spending by another two-thirds 
of a billion for the year ending June 30, 1962, 
with a hint that it might be more. Then 
there will be the built-in increases of other 
years plus those that this Congress is likely 
to approve. 

The net of all this is pretty plain. The 
new fiscal Frontier balance sheet will be in 
the red on June 30; it will be a deeper red 
on June 30, 1962. The debt ceiling will have 
to be lifted, and the deficit decade will have 
a pretty good start. 

(By Representative HaLLEcK, May 26, 1961) 

For the past 4 months the Congress has 
been deluged with Presidential messages and 
communications proposing New Frontier pro- 
grams. We are told they are still coming. 
The messages communications have 
been been vague and mysterious as to the 
cost of the projects, how long they will be 
needed, and where the money will come from 
to pay for them. They have abounded in 
contradictions, vague goals, confusion, hid- 
den costs, and back-door spending. 

For the past 2 weeks we have had staff 
members making a thorough search of all 
available material bearing on the cost of 
the New Frontier programs. They have re- 
ported back to us that the fiscal picture is 
projected so far into the future as to be 
They say there is such a 
welter of concealed authorizations, contrac- 
tual commitments, and loan and subsidy 
programs, that dependable cost figures are 
impossible to obtain. .However, by taking 
the New Frontier’s own minimum estimates, 
it appears likely that approximately $60 bil- 
lion additional will be spent by the Federal 
Government over the next 5 years. The cal- 
culation is that the Federal budget will reach 
at least $125 billion by 1965, if not sooner, 
compared to $80 billion in President Eisen- 
hower’s last budget. 

As indicated, we cannot, through no fault 
of our own, vouch for the accuracy of these 
figures. In fact we are convinced that we 
cannot find out what the programs will cost 
and that President Kennedy has no man in 
his administration who knows what they 
will cost. If the President does have such a 
person, we will be happy to invite him to 
our next leadership meeting to advise us 
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what the costs will be and where we are 
headed. 


Nevertheless, our research convinces us that | 


we are entering a jungle of unprecedented 
spending and loose fiscal policy. Never in 
the history of our country has any adminis- 
tration so blindly plunged into the future 
with so little thought or so little prepara- 
tion. It is plain that the Congress is going 
to have to exercise the utmost scrutiny and 
wisdom if this country is to be saved from 
a fiscal disaster of major proportions. 
(By Senator Dirksen, June 15, 1961) 


It now appears that President Kennedy 
intends to spend in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1962, at least $5 billion more in 
cash outlays than proposed by President 
Eisenhower and to obligate $9 billion more 
under contractual authority. This serious 
fiscal picture raises some very important 
questions as to what we can afford. 

For example, it is becoming more evident 
every day that President Kennedy must soon 
decide which he thinks is more important 
_ to our people—the New Frontier domestic 
programs or our national security. 

The President sponsors a $4 billion aid to 
education program, a $9 billion housing 
program, a $5 billion medical care program, 
and many other measures totaling more bil- 
lions. At the same time the President tells 
us how dangerous the world situation is and 
calls for more and more individual sacrifice 
to meet the threat of communism. Mr. Ken- 
nedy describes “how long and hard a 
struggle must be our fate as Americans’”’; 
he urges us “to meet our responsibilities, 
however burdensome they may be”; and he 
suggests that we ask not what the Govern- 
ment can do for us but what we can do for 
the Government. 

These are brave and commendable words, 
but we think it is about time the Kennedy 
administration applied some of its preach- 
ments to itself. Just where the Federal 
Government has tightened its belt under the 
New Frontier is difficulg to discover. The 
administration’s pro for more and more 
welfare spending come thick and fast; the 
prospective deficits mount hourly. 

When President Kennedy sponsors legisla- 
tion to permit the purchase of $15,000 homes 
with no money down and 40 years to pay, 
the citizen begins to wonder what kind of 
sacrifices Mr. Kennedy is talking about. 
When the citizen reads that the national 
debt is climbing daily, he wonders whether 
it is he or his children the President believes 
should do more for their Government. 

If we are going to develop a national will- 
ingness to sacrifice, the pace must be set in 
Washington. And the best place to start 
would be on a Presidential revision of the 
budget aimed at eliminating all but the 
most essential expenditures. 


(By Representative HaLiteck, June 15, 1961) | 


If there is one thing I believe the people 
of this country want more than anything 
else, it is for the leadership in Washington 
to protect our country against the threats of 


Mr. Khrushchev and everything he stands 


for. 

When I say leadership, I include the lead- 
ership in Congress. 

When I say everything Mr. Khrushchev 
stands for, I am talking about the Kind of 
New Frontier schemes that foster further 
centralized government at the expense of lo- 
cal authority, private enterprise and indi- 
vidual liberties. 

Currently, most of our attention is being 
directed to activities by the President and 
his administration involving global aspects 
of the cold war between the Communist bloc 
and the free nations of the world. We are 
spending most of our time worrying about, 


and billions of dollars trying to prevent, the | 


spread of communism. 
No one will deny our obligation to help 
free, friendly nations stay free. 
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But the overriding obligation we face is to 
keep ourselves free in the process. 

On more than one occasion Mr. Khru- 
shchev has predicted that the grandchildren 
of present-day Americans will be living un- 
der socialism. I, for one, do not underesti- 
mate Mr. Khrushchev’s powers of observa- 


- tion. At the rate we have started under this 


administration, it may be our children who 
will live under socialism. 

I think it is high time for the Congress to 
take a long, hard look at spending proposals 
now before us that would play into Mr. 
Khrushchev’s hands by pushing this coun- 
try further down the road to socialism. 

While I’m naturally concerned about what 
the Kremlin might try to do to us, I am also 


concerned about what we are doing to our- 


selves. 
(By Representative HALLECK, July 27, 1961) 

The need for a conclusive stand on Berlin 
is unquestionable. I doubt if there is a 
Member of Congress on either side of the 
aisle who will not support the necessary 
steps to bring this about. 

However, I think most Americans will 
agree with me that as defense costs rise it 
is imperative that the Government retrench 
on other programs. 

On May 26 at one of these press confer- 
ences I made an analysis of the unprece- 
dented New Frontier spending and con- 
cluded with these words: 

“Never in the history of our country has 
any administration so blindly plunged into 
the future with so little thought or so little 
preparation.” 

This statement was made 8 days before the 
famous Vienna Conference at which Khru- 
shchev handed President Kennedy his ulti- 
matum on Berlin. Fifty-four days have 
passed since President Kennedy was put on 
notice concerning Berlin and in those 54 
days the administration has not lifted one 
finger to halt the vastly increased domestic 
spending program of the New Frontier. 

Two days ago the President disclosed that 


the Berlin crisis itself is going to cost us 


$3.4 billion additional. He talked about 
deficits. He talked about more possible de- 


_fense spending. He talked about possible 


increased taxes. 

It-is easy enough to call upon the Ameri- 
can people to make additional sacrifices— 
to look not at what their Government can 


‘do for them but what they can do for their 


Government. But we have arrived at the 
day of reckoning. I say it is time for the 
New Frontier to find out what it can do for 
government—sound government. 

It would make a lot more sense to every- 
one, and certainly to the masters of the 
Kremlin, if this administration decided to 
invest our resources in preserving American 
security and to spend less on the innovations 
of some domestic political planners. A Presi- 


dential message to the Congress proposing 


cutbacks on domestic spending would be 
most appropriate. 

We of course are determined to support 
any means necessary to strengthen our Ber- 
lin stand and in that President Kennedy has 
our firm commitment. But we insist that 
the President owes the American people 
some substantive reciprocity and while the 
ordinary citizen is tightening his belt, let 
the Government do the same. 

(By Senator Dirksen, August 2, 1961) 

It has long been agreed that a strong and 
healthy economy is our first line of defense. 
This becomes doubly important when a na- 
tion is called upon to support multi-billion- 
dollar moon _ shoots, multi-million-dollar 
weapons, a large increase in military person- 
nel, and a long-range foreign-aid program. 

As members of the joint Senate-House 
Republican leadership, we are determined 
that our defense posture be at the maximum 
strength necessary and that President Ken- 
nedy be given the strongest hand possible in 
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the diplomatic cold war. But we feel im- 
pelled to repeat that to arrive at this strength 
the Federal Government has to tighten its 
belt on all nonessential matters. 

We believe these strictures apply not only 


to the Kennedy administration but to the 


Democratic-controlled Congress as well. Al- 
though President Kennedy on several occa- 
sions has asked the Congress not to exceed 
his budget, there is no evidence that the 
White House has sought to curtail any spe- 
cific legislative excesses on which the Con- 
gress has already embarked, and they are 
several. 

For example, there are housing, military, 
veterans, space, and the Youth Conservation 
Corps authorizations that have broken the 
budget barriers in excess of $5 billion. There 
are other examples but it suffices to say that 
when the budget itself is already out of bal- 
ance, direct or indirect contributions to 
greater deficits, current and future, do not 
constitute a healthy situation. 

Of course the Congress has a right to.enact 
authorizations and appropriate money with- 
out regard to the President’s budget. But 
with the White House exhibiting no reticence 
in spending matters we feel it imperative 
that Congress show every reasonable restraint 
possible. The administration has just fin- 
ished a $3.9 billion deficit year and is now in 
a $5 billion deficit year. This is not a laud- 
able start toward establishment of a sound 
fiscal policy. 

True, there are those who fuzzily confuse 
spending with progress, but we feel confident 
from our mail and our own sampling that the 
overwhelming majority of the American peo- 
ple feel now is not the time for political ex- 
cesses of any nature. 

(By Representative HALLEckK, August 31, 1961) 

It is becoming plainer by the day that this 
Congress has been hearing from the folks 
back home about the need for tightening the 
purse strings particularly in view of the addi- 
tional defense expenditures caused by the 
Berlin crisis. 

In the last 3 weeks, the following signifi- 
cant actions have taken place which we be- 
lieve more nearly reflect the mood of this 
country than the course followed by the 
Congress during the preceding 7 months: 

1. On August 8, by a majority of 71 votes, 
the House eliminated from the atomic energy 
bill a completely unjustified proposal to 
spend $95 million to use the plutonium re- 
actor at Hanford, Wash., to create electric 
power at a substantial loss to the taxpayers. 

2. On August 29, 2 days ago, a Senate- 
House conference committee to strike 
from the foreign aid bill $1.6 billion in au- 
thorizations for a 5-year period, and, far 
more important, specified that instead of bor- 
rowing the money from the Treasury, the 


administration must come to the Congress 


on an annual basis for appropriations. 

3. On August 30—yesterday—the House by 
a 73-vote majority insisted that an aid-to- 
education bill extending the impacted areas 
and national defense education p 
which we are all for, be considered a week 
hence without $325 million for a school pro- 
gram with entirely new formula which ad- 
ministration partisans had inserted in the 
bill without so much as a public hearing or 
even a reading of the legislation by the Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee. 

Congress, in our opinion, now realizes that 
our people have seen enough Christmas-tree 
legislation. While I can only speak for the 
Republicans, I think the disposition of the 
Congress. henceforth is going to be: Provide 
every dollar needed for defense but tighten 
the Government’s belt on nonessential 
spending. 

Naturally we are proud of the part the 
Republicans played in this turn of events 
because it has justified our efforts to support 
the President in the international crisis 
while opposing costly programs that could 
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either wait or are not needed under our form 
of government. 
STRUCTURAL UNEMPLOYMENT 
_ (By Senator Dirxsen, April 20, 1961) 
The New Frontier is overaccenting welfare 
proposals and has thus far failed to em- 


Pphasize one of the real problems of the 
1960's; namely, built-in, or structural unem- 
t 


What is really happening is that our 
economy is coming to grips with the com- 
posite results of our inventiveness, our in- 
genuity, our efficiency, our longevity, the 
steady increase of women in jobs, our ab- 
horrence of waste, investments abroad, and 
the influx of competitive goods and other 
factors which have been slowly unfolding for 
a long time. 

We have already seen what has happened 
' to American agriculture as a result of tech- 
nological improvements. In the last 10 years 
our farmers have produced approximately 
28 percent more food with approximately 28 
percent less manpower. . 

At the sametime our industrial workers 
have also been producing at increased rates 
in the face of a growing labor force. This 
has produced some startling results. 

A few years ago there were 2 million rail- 
employees. Today there are 800,000. A 
few years ago there were 700,000 employed 
coal miners; today there are 200,000. These 
are extreme examples but the problem is 
more likely to ac tg in the industrial field 
than diminish the years immediately 
ahead. 

_ The built-in factors in structural un- 
employment have been operating for some 
time and the question is how we handle 
their increased effect. Obviously there is a 
shift occurring at an accelerated rate from 
blue collar work to white collar work, but 
the acceleration is not great enough to meet 
technological improvements. 

- We are setting up a study committee on 
structural unemployment to advise us on the 
role of Government in achieving the transi- 
tiom, in our work and production patterns. 
We must keep step technologically, but we 
must make sure our work force benefits as 
the changes occur. 

(By Representative HaLieck, April 20, 1961) 


This morning we reached a decision that 
I believe will go far toward helping solve 
one of the basic problems now facing this 
country—the problem of structural unem- 
ployment. By structural unemployment we 
mean those unfortunate individuals whose 
field of occupation has been wiped out or 
greatly diminished by technologital change. 

We have approximately 5,500,000 unem- 


ployed and I have seen nothing in the pro- 


posals sent to Congress by President Kennedy 
so far that comes to grips with this basic 
problem. The simple fact is that the aver- 
age worker today is capable of substantially 
greater output than a few years ago because 
of technological improvement. At the same 
time, the number of people entering the 
labor market each year is increasing. The 
question thus becomes: How can we enjoy 
all the advantages of technological change 
and at the same time keep our workers 
employed? 

There have been a number of studies made 
on this labor problem but none of them has 
produced a practical solution. Therefore, 
Senator DirKSEN and I have been authorized 
to set up a small committee of experts to 
advise us on this problem of structural un- 

nt. 

We believe that we can perform a con- 
structive service by conducting this type of 
study. The structural unemployment prob- 
lem is, beyond doubt, going to be with us 
for many years unless labor and manage- 
ment and Government can form a partner- 
ship to meet the problem squarely and fairly 
and intelligently. In fact, I hope to an- 


mounce over this weekend a concurrent 


~ 
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project we Republicans are developing in the 
House on this same subject. 

The important thing is: The United States 
must advance technologically, in fact, keep 
ahead of the world, but at the same time it 
must do so without imposing undue hard- 
ship on the working men and women of this 
country. 

WAGE-HOUR SLEIGHT OF HAND 
(By Representative HatLeck, May 11, 1961) 

I think it is time to read into the public 
record the fact that the American worker 
is losing nearly a billion and a quarter dol- 
lars in increased pay because President Ken- 
nedy failed to live up to his campaign pledge 
on minimum wages. My figures are from 
the Department of Labor. 

In 1960, President Eisenhower worked 
around the clock trying to get an opposition 
Congress to raise the minimum wage to $1.15 
as of January 1 of this year. Senator Ken- 
nedy personally scuttled the _ legislation, 
flatly pledging he would raise it to $1.25 if 
elected President. 

In February, as President, Mr. Kennedy 
asked Congress not for $1.25 but $1.15, say- 
ing it should not go to $1.25 for 24% more 
years. 

Since the $1.15 does not become effective 
until September of this year, this means 
that nearly 2 million covered workers will 
have lost $224 million in increased pay that 
they could have had under President Eisen- 
hower’s proposal if adopted last year. That 
is the price workers are paying for the 8 lost 
months on the New Frontier. 

But that is not all. 

When the law goes to $1.25, 214 years 


after President Kennedy pledged it would, 


the workers covered—some 3 million of 
them—can ask themselves how much they 
are out of pocket between Mr. Kennedy’s 
pledge and his performance. The answer is 
a further loss of $1 billion in wage increases 
promised but not delivered. That is the ad- 
ditional price workers are paying for the 21, 
lost years on the New Frontier. 

Last week, when he signed the new law, 
President Kennedy said, “I want to express 


‘my satisfaction in signing the bill -to increase 


the minimum wage to $1.25 an hour.” Not 
a word was said about $1.15. Not a word 


about the 214-year wait ahead of the Ameri- 


can workers. Evidently the New Frontiers- 
men think the American worker can’t read 
or write, add or subtract, multiply or di- 


vide—or remember. I happen to think they. 


can and will. 

(The following background information 
was released with Representative HALLECK’s 
May statement: ) 

“August 3, 1960: Democratic-controlled 
Senate-House conferees failed to agree on 
President Eisenhower’s proposed legislation 
for increasing the minimum wage to $1.15 
effective January 1, 1961, the conference col- 


lapsing because Senator Kennedy insisted | 


on $1.25. 

“August 30, 1960: ‘I intend to take this 
fight to the American people. I am sure 
that they will support me in November in 
my goal of a minimum living standard of 
$1.25 an hour. * * *’ (Senator Kennedy to 
the minimum wage conference.) 

“November 4, 1960: ‘We have a minimum 
wage—but to be of any help at today’s prices 
it must be raised to $1.25 an hour.’ (Sena- 
tor Kennedy in a campaign speech.) 

“February 6, 1961: President Kennedy 
asked Congress for a $1.15 law plus broader 
coverage with provision to go to $1.25 28 
months after the effective date. 

“May 5, 1961: President Kennedy signed 
the minimum wage bill into law thus mak- 
ing September 4, 1961 the effective date for 
$1.15, and September 4, 
date for $1.25. 

“February 14, 1961: Secretary of Labor 
Goldberg told the House Education and La- 
bor Committee that there were 1,906,000 cov- 


1963 the effective 


ered workers who were making less than 
$1.15 and that the increase to $1.15 would 


mean an additional $336 million in their. 


pay envelopes annually. Based on these fig- 
ures the workers lost $224 million in their 
pay envelopes when Senator Kennedy scut- 
tled President Eisenhower’s bill (eight- 
twelfths of $336 million). 

February 14, 1961: Secretary of Labor 
Goldberg also testified that there were 3,021,- 
000 covered workers who made. less than 
$1.25 and that the increase to $1.25 would 
result in $836 million more annually in their 
pockets. This means that the 2-year delay 
in President Kennedy’s fulfillment of his 
promise to obtain a $1.25 minimum is cost- 
ing the workers $500 million annually or a 
total of $1 billion for 2 years ($336 million 
subtracted from $836 million). 


A SUMMARY STATEMENT 


(Joint statement by Senator Dirksen and by 


Representative 27, 
1961) 


We can recall no period in our times in 
which a new administration and Congress— 
both controlled by the Democratic Party— 
have promised so much and delivered so 
little. This was not the longest session of 
Congress in history—it just seemed like it. 

To be sure, the old standbys of most Con- 
gresses were passed—foreign aid, social se- 
curity amendments, highway funds, housing, 
judgeships, appropriations for defense, ex- 
tension of expiring laws and the like. Some 
were the usual; some bore outlandish price 
tags; some made big government bigger. 

But most significant, President Kennedy’s 
major campaign promises stand wunre- 
deemed—in fact, appear unredeemable. 

His aid-to-education program was rejected. 

His tax program was pigeonholed. 

His civil rights promises were forgotten. 

His medical care for the aged was stymied. 

His “do it yourself” farm program was 
plowed under. 

His method of foreign aid financing, called 
the heart of the program, was killed. 

His pledge of fiscal integrity vanished as 


the administration tobogganed into a huge 


deficit. 

Indeed, the hallmark of this 1961 legisla- 
tive venture was failure—in leadership, in 
accomplishment, and in campaign promises 
fulfilled. 

Perhaps it can be said that the crowning 
success of this session of Congress was, after 
all, its overwhelming failure. 

Surely most Americans upon reflection will 
find themselves more blessed for what they 


escaped than for what they received. 


Por this they can thank, in large meas- 
ure, a sturdy band of outnumbered Re- 
publicans who fought throughout the ses- 
sion with considerable success for a beach- 
head of sanity in Government. 


Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
| OF 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, although 
all but the ghost of the 1961 model of a 
proposed Federal aid to education pro- 
gram has left our midst, there is always 
the unhappy assumption that it will 
again haunt us in a highly professional 
manner in some succeeding session of 
Congress. Until the subject is shown 
of all political advantages, it can be ex- 
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pected to be resurrected at least once 
every Congress until a more glamorous 
bureaucratic scheme is concocted. Un- 
der the circumstances, it may be well 
for opponents of the sham to keep the 
issue alive through constant exposure so 
that everyone may eventually have an 
opportunity to detect the fraudulence be- 
hind the proposal. 

The current Nation’s Business maga- 
zine contains an article by Dr. Anthony 
Marinaccio, superintendent of public 
schools in Davenport, Iowa. It is an ex- 
- cellent indictment of the Federal aid pro- 
gram. It should be added to the docu- 
mentary material already compiled in 
the case against this attempt to impose 
Federal control over the schools and 
teachers of our Nation, For this reason I 
request that it be included in the REcorD. 

While I wish to be associated with the 
major conclusions of Dr. Marinaccio’s 
frank presentation, I should like to im- 
plement his reference to the so-called 
impacted area assistance legislatiotn. 
While I appreciate that, in unusual cir- 
cumstances, some communities may be 
suddenly overrun with a large number 
of children of employees of a Federal in- 
stallation in temporary operation, the 
law which Congress initially enacted to 
handle the situations during the Korean 
’ war has been unwisely extended and 
ludicrously administered. I have on 
previous occasions appealed to my col- 
- leagues for correcting the evils that have 
arisen out of this originally well-meant 
and necessary program. 

From the time that the big push for 
Federal control of the Nation’s educa- 
' tion was undertaken several years ago, 
Congress has in its wisdom rejected this 
attempted bureaucratic encroachment 
into our State and local school systems. 
However, the impacted area law, which 
was put onto the books in 1950 to ease 
some of the problems of the Korean war, 
has been continued’ without. regard to 
the fact that it was created as a tem- 
porary expediency and has been ad- 
ministered without any respect what- 
soever for the taxpaying public. 

Mr. Speaker, there are countless case 
histories that could be offered in proof 
of the unreasonableness in the adminis- 
tration of the impacted area law, but 
perhaps the most telling instances per- 
sist right in this area. Permitting chil- 
dren of career Federal workers who have 


lived in the same place for many years f 


to be counted for Government assistance 
is entirely preposterous. While the Fed- 
eral Register has not been printed this 
year, the last edition lists thousands 
upon thousands of Government employ- 
ees earning in excess of $10,000 per year. 
There are countless others in the same 
wage brackets but not listed in the 
Register. A majority of these Govern- 
ment employees are residents of Mont- 
gomery County, Md., whose per capita 
income is among the very highest in the 
Nation. 

Is there any sound reason why the tax- 
payers of the constituency which I rep- 
resent should have to pay to send the 
Montgomery County children to school? 
Of course not. It is an out and out 
violation of the rights of a majority of 
the taxpayers of this county. 
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I have spoken on this subject in the 
House previously. I suggested that, if 
the people of Montgomery County are 
not willing to pay their own. school bills, 
then let Congress take this situation into 
serious consideration the next time it 
authorizes construction of another Fed- 
eral installation. I can provide a sub- 
stantial list of communities in the 22d 
District of Pennsylvania that would wel- 
come the location of a Federal Govern- 
ment office, and I can assure you that 
residents will be happy to present a writ- 
ten pledge that the Federal Government 
need not contribute to the education of 
the children who grow up there. Bring 
some $10,000 jobs down there to us and 
we shall be eternally grateful. It would 
mean more business for our local indus- 


tries and stores, and we could substan- 


tially reduce surplus labor conditions. 

How absurd to give Federal funds to 
Montgomery County. Our industries 
and labor unions have set up funds to 
attract new plants and factories. We do 
everything possible to make our region 
attractive to relocations. We would be 
most happy to make space available to 
Government installations if you will pro- 
vide some of the permanent jobs that 
you have given to residents of Mont- 
gomery County and the other districts 
around the Nation’s Capital. | 

I supported impacted area legislation 
at the outset of the Korean war because 
it was obvious that some communities 
would be overrun by Federal employees 


and their families at installations estab- — 


lished for temporary operation. There 
was no intent in the law to continue the 
program indefinitely or to prove a grab 
bag for cities which thrive on Federal 
income on a permanent basis. 

There is no justification for the im- 
pacted area bill as presently interpreted 
and administered, and everyone knows 
it. 

On Sunday, September 17, Miss Ingrid 
Jewell, Washington correspondent for 
the Pittsburgh Post Gazette, contributed 
an article entitled “Impact Areas’ School 
Bill Is Seen Full of Abuses.” Because 
honest reporting of this nature contrib- 
utes valuable information that may be 
instrumental in correcting the abuses of 
this program the next time it is brought 
before the Congress, I include the fol- 
lowing portions of Miss Jewell’s report 
in the Recorp at this point: 


IMPACT AREAS’ SCHOOL Brit. IS SEEN FULL OF 
ABUSES 
(By Ingrid Jewell) 

WASHINGTON, September 16.—The bob- 
tailed school aid bill which Congress has 
sent to the President continues for 2 years 
a program which the Comptroller General of 
the United States believes is full of abuses. 

This is the so-called impacted areas pro- 
gram, enacted in 1950 as a Korean war meas- 
ure to assist school districts for defense work 
or military service. * * * 

But the impacted areas law has become 
one grand shakedown, in many school dis- 
tricts, according to the report of the Comp- 
troller General. * * * 

But many Members of Congress consider 
the impacted areas program, as now admin- 
istered, unfair, inefficient, and bogged down 
with politics. It does not channel Federal 
money, necessarily, to school districts in 
need. It favors a few school districts across 
the country whose school authorities have 
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been able to concoct records seemingly to 
indicate the presence of many federally con- 
nected children. | 

The Korean war is long over but the costs 
of this program and the number of benefit- _ 
ing children under it increase each year. | 

In 1950, the program paid out $29.7 mil- 
lion for operation of these impacted schools, 
including teachers’ salaries. In 1960 it paid 
out $117.6 million for operation. Construc- 
tion costs are down, from a high of $195 mil- 
lion in 1953 to $61.1 million in 1960. 


CALIFORNIA BIG BENEFICIARY 


The tremendous beneficiaries have been 
California, with its airplane and other de- 


_fense plants, and the southern States with 


their military installations. In the decade, 
the program has cost almost $2 billion. 

Pennsylvania has not done well at all, 
with $4.5 million for construction and $16.9. 
million for operation in the decade since 
the law was first enacted. Pennsylvania’s 
entitlement last year was $4,525,000, of which 
more than $2 million went to Philadelphia 
which counts the children of Navy yard 
employees. 

Since the defense plants closed, there have 
been few Allegheny County school districts 
which could legitimately claim to participate, 
and none has resorted to the extreme meas- 
ure to build eligibility cited by the comptrol- 
ler general. 


Mr. Speaker, the full context of ‘Dr. 
Marinaccio’s article is printed below. I 
invite your close perusal of this impor- 
tant testimony against one of the most 
obnoxious bureaucratic proposals ever 
submitted for congressional considera- — 
tion: 

We REJEcT FEDERAL AID 
(By Dr. Anthony Marinaccio) | 

Don’t let anyone tell you that Federal aid 
to education won’t lead to Federal control. 
I have been on the receiving end of Federal - 
aid, and I have seen the controls develop and 


grow. 

It’s a dangerous delusion, this notion that. 
aid from the Federal Government does not 
lead to interference with the freedom of lo- 
cal schools to manage their own affairs. 

In a Missouri community where I served 
as superintendent of schools I saw a dra- 
matic example of how this can happen, 
The public schools there were receiving Fed- 
eral funds for vocational home economics 
education. ; 

Ostensibly, there were no strings attached. 
In fact, however, we were harassed by a 
school supervisor who, in her capacity as an 
inspector employed by the State, but actually 
paid by Uncle Sam, attempted to force 
changes in our curriculums and facilities 
which our own vocational training specialists 
knew to be inadvisable. 

When we refused to accept her ideas, she 
said: “Well, Iam not sure that I want to ap- 
prove the funds you get for this program.” 

What did we do? We did what I feel every 
school system in America should do in a sit- 
uation where its basic rights are threatened. 
We rejected the Federal program and ran our 
own. 

There are other examples of the controls 


which come with so-called aid from Wash- 


ington. But before I enumerate some of 
those which my 27 years in education have 
revealed, I want to make this point most 
emphatically to all Americans—and particu- ~ 
larly those responsible for the training of 
our youth: America is in real peril of losing 
its freedom as a result of corrosion from 
within, and that corrosion, I am convinced, 
will be hastened if the Nation adopts large- 
scale programs in which the Central Gov- 
ernment finances local schools. 

Some will say that I am an alarmist, that. 
I am painting the picture in unnecessarily 
dark colors. Let me say that I am not wear- 
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idea. I am, I think, a realist. I know that 
sometimes circumstances make it necessary 
for the Federal Government to help localities 
with their school problems. 

One such special case is what is known as 
an impacted area. These are communi- 
ties where, because of Federal installations, 
tremendous numbers of children come in 


suddenly and fill up the schools. Such com- . 


munities should be given Federal help. 
NEED FOR AID NOT WIDESPREAD 


In most public school systems, there is no 
need for asking or expecting Federal help. 
The job can be done at the local level— 
where it should and must be done if we are 
to preserve our freedom. America has been 
built out of this thing we call freedom. 
People can learn how to handle freedom— 
to be free—only if they have such powers 


as free education. Essential to free educa-. 


tion is the power of the community to decide 
for itself what its schools should teach, and 
how to finance the teaching. 

If we allow Federal aid to education to 
come on a big scale, we will be moving— 
perhaps slowly at first, but more rapidly 
later on—to centrally directed education 
that could take us down the same road 
traveled by Mussolini and Hitler and Stalin 
and all the totalitarian societies of the past. 
I don’t want this to happen. But it could 
happen. It’s precisely the danger which 
Washington and Jefferson and Benjamin 
Franklin were concerned about when they 
met at the inn in Williamsburg after the 
Revolutionary War. 

“Now that we have won this thing,” they 
said in effect, “are we able to educate the 
masses of Americans to be free and to have 


responsibility for control of their freedom-— 
-. Or will chaos result?” 


Proponents of Federal aid to education 
continually assure us there will be no con- 
trol. Im Davenport, in Peoria, fil., in Mis- 
souri and in other places where I have had 
contact with public schools, I found the 
opposite to be true. Control does follow aid. 

Those who administer aid want to check 
the programs and courses of a study. They 
suggest programs. They suggest the type of 
personnel you should hire and what you 
should pay them. They suggest what you 
should teach and, through these suggestions, 
they are actually controlling the situation. 

Uncle Sam cannot hand out large sums of 
money without checking to make sure this 
money is properly spent. When you get to 
checking the spending you have to have a 
standard against which to check it. This 
becomes control. It is really as it should be. 
Billions of dollars should not be loosely dis- 
tributed and their use left unmonitored. 
So, you’re in a vicious circle. If you’re run- 
ning a public school system which receives 
' Federal tax dollars, you have to pay atten- 
tion to what the Federal Government or its 
agents say, or you just won’t qualify for the 
funds. 


Look at the National Defense Education 


Act of 1958 which sets up grants for science 


and mathematics. 
The preamble to this act disclaims any in- 


tention to control local schools, yet you > 


should have seen the thick report which we 
had to prepare in Davenport if we wanted to 
qualify for NDEA funds. We had to spell 
out in detail our program, our organization, 
and so forth. If that isn’t control, what is 
it? 

I know of communities which are spend- 
ing thousands of dollars on science equip- 
ment, language laboratories, additional 
guidance personnel and tests financed from 
NDEA funds before they are ready for these 
things and before they know what to do 


with the new facilities. 


This is an outrageous drain on American 
taxpayers. Many such communities spend 
the money from NDEA simply because it is 
there and its availability secrianaandin someone to 
spend it. 
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5 WASTE CITED 


In my earlier experience with vocational 
education, the supervisor wanted us to redo 


our home economics laboratory. Instead of 


having a limited number of areas in which 
to teach cooking and so on, she insisted on 
having enough for everybody. 

Well, this would have been a tremendous 
waste. We knew we would have only so 


many students in there, and we didn’t want 


to leave other areas idle. After we rejected 
the federally supported program, we split 
the student group so that some were cook- 
ing, some were sewing, and some doing other 
things. That way we saved a lot of money 
and—most important—did a better job of 
teaching. 

We are now starting an electronics pro- 
gram under vocational training for adults. 
Federally connected people, through the 
State, worked with us in making out the 
courses of study, and the plans for the pro- 
gram. They made suggestions for the kind 
of person we should find, and how much we 
should pay him. 

In their letter they said, “These are only 
suggestions.” Well now, you probably know 
what “only suggestions” means coming from 
a superior office. 

_ The drive for Federal aid to education has 
been gaining momentum in recent years be- 
cause of a tremendous growth in the num- 
bers of children to be educated and the 
teachers and facilities needed to do the edu- 
cating. In addition, inflation has led to a 


rise in the cost of materials needed for 


school construction and, most important, in 
the salary requirements of teachers, many 
of whom are still underpaid. The net im- 
pact of all these pressures in many com- 
munities has been almost revolutionary. 
The average taxpayer sometimes can’t see 
why his taxes should be so high. 

We have to get across to the taxpayer— 
at the local level—that his higher taxes are 
buying better schools and better education. 
If he is tempted to think that running to 
the Federal Treasury will relieve the bur- 
den, he must be shown that nothing comes 
from Washington that doesn’t originate in 
his own pocket. 

Most communities can handle these in- 
creased needs locally if they will 
the needs and have the initiative to do the 
job. In Davenport, where our board of edu- 
cation is on record as opposing Federal aid, 
we overcame the problem of teacher pay. 
Our school board spearheaded the campaign, 
starting about 3 years ago. The board en- 
listed the support of our local chamber of 
commerce, and other civic groups. Result: 
In 3 years—counting next year, which is al- 
ready budgeted—the average 
teacher will have realized a pay hike of from 
$1,000 to $3,000. 

We did this by getting local support for a 
school tax increase. I am gratified by the 
result. It has raised the morale of our 
teachers. They have seen that the public 
recognizes their economic status and have 
thrown themselves into the job. They have 
organized new courses of study, invented 
new materials for the classroom, introduced 
language labs, including the teaching of 
foreign languages to children in the second 
grade. They work after school and on Satur- 
days. 

LOCAL ACTION ESSENTIAL 
This is the heart of the matter. Local 


action to solve local problems. Not enough 


communities are doing this, in my opinion. 
Too many bond issues are thrown out be- 
cause of lack of understanding; too many 
tax levies are being voted down. When that 
happens, the superintendent of schools and 
board of education run to the Federal Gov- 
ernment for money. 

We lost one bond issue last year but a 
committee came right back to push it and 
get the job done. One of the obstacles is the 
fact that the administration has come out 
for Federal aid. Many people in Davenport, 


‘replied with cold impersonality. 


classroom 


\pair of book ends,” 
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‘meeting me on the street, say: ‘““We’re not 
against your program, but our taxes are high 
and we think we can get the money from 
the Federal Government.” 

One of the things which we should all 
recognize, realistically, is that if Federal aid 
is ever voted on a massive scale, many com- 
munities—including my own—will tend to 
think that they should apply for it, just to 
get their share. This is another reason why 
it is so important that the Federal programs 
be stopped before they get started. 

I have studied history, and I am disturbed 
by the lessons it teaches. - I see some ominous 
things in our society which emerged in past 
societies prior to their collapse. One of the 
most menacing signs is a drift into centrali- 
zation abandonment of individual responsi- 
bility. 

What is happening in America today is 
comparable to what happened to Rome and 
Greece and Egypt. After the individual citi- 
zens of those states rose to great heights 
and everything became abundant, they for- 
got how they got the abundance. We are 
living better than we have ever lived, yet I 
wonder if we are not forgetting how we got 
there. 

We got there through individual initia- 
tive, not by turning to someonie else to solve 
our problems. If we let the centralization 
trend continue, we will wind up in the pre- 
dicament described to me by a Russian 
teacher to whom I talked recently. I asked 
this teacher why Khrushchev and the other 
Soviet leaders are pushing so hard to surpass 
America. 

“We won’t have to fight you,” this teacher 
“You will 
fall from within.” 

The reason why we are drifting toward the 
superstate and consequent loss of local] ini- 
tiative, stems, I feel, from widespread igno- 
rance of our economic and political system. 
Our youngsters—for the most part—simply 
do not Know what got us where we are to- 
day, and what makes our system tick. The 
same must be said about our teachers. 


In our public schools you see very little 


in our curriculums that even refers to our — 


system of free enterprise. The student has to 
elect one economic course out of 12 years of 
work, one semester. We teach our economic 


_ system in only an incidental way. 


Let me illustrate this: Say a youngster 
makes a pair of book ends in shop. He gets 
the mistaken notion that, since he paid 15 
cents for the two pieces of scrap wood he 
used, and perhaps 15 cents for his shellac 
and whatnot, the book ends are worth less 
than a dollar. Then, when he sees a pair of 
book ends in a store window for $19.95, he as- 
sumes that somebody is making $19. 

If our teachers understood our economic 
set-up better they would say: 

“Now look, boys, you are going to make a 
and then they would 
study together how book ends are produced 
by industry; what the overhead cost is; how 
much goes for taxes; what it costs to supply 
the tools and to pay the workers. When 
you put it all together you might find a 2 
percent margin of profit, or 3 or 4, and 
that would give the youngsters a more ac- 
curate grasp of competitive enterprise. 

Why are our teachers so poorly equipped in 
economies? Many of today’s teachers weren’t 
taught economics when they were in 
school—or, at least weren’t motivated to 
study it. You must add to this the fact 
that some teachers feel they do not receive 

an adequate enanatal return ‘rom the society 
they serve. 7 


RETURN TO OUR EARLIER VALUES 
The challenge we face nationally has 


subtle aspects. When I was a bay young 


people were quickly acquainted with the 
fact that they had responsibilities. We car- 
ried groceries, or sold door to door. The 
importance of hard work, initiative and self- 
reliance was made plain to us not only in 
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our own families, but in our schools and in 


our communities. 

We have slipped away from those princi- 
ples, and we must get back to them. Our 
emphasis should not be on having big gov- 
ernment do more and more for the indi- 
vidual, but on the individual doing more and 
more for himself. | 

If Federal aid to education becomes a 
reality, I am afraid it will mark the first 
step toward complete control of the edu- 
cation process by government. Dictation 
would move slowly, but surely, just as it 
did in Mussolint’s Italy, where even the text- 
books were changed and Il Duce’s picture 
finally showed up on about every fifth page. 
The schools would eventually become an 
agency of government, and many people 
would take their children out of them, leav- 
ing the public institutions to accommodate 
only the paupers and unfortunates whom 
no one else would take into their private 
schools. Even private schools would be 
drawn to the magnet of Federal aid. 

We must not let these things happen. The 
public school is the basis of our strength. 
It’s the bulwark of our society. 

In the future we must teach our children 
to be able to make comparisons between 
our way of life and communism, but the 
only way we can teach these things is, first 
of all, to make sure that they understand 
what America stands for. Then we should 
try and teach the truth about communism 
as nearly as we can see it, and as nearly 


as we can tell the story. This becomes a dif- 


ficult thing because our teachers, while they 
are well meaning and patriotic, generally 
don’t have a foundation which would erable 
them to compare the American way of life 
with communism. 

I would want to have an intense in-service 
education program so that our teachers 
would know. Out of this would come a 
strong desire to promote the American way. 

For a long time I have felt rather com- 
fortable about our relationships with Rus- 
sia, thinking that someday the people would 
overthrow their government, but after talk- 
ing with some Russians, I don’t believe they 
are about to overthrow the government. 
They have a strong desire, almost a religious 
feeling, that their country is going to rise 
to tremendous heights. 

They have been imbued with the idea that 
they are going to surpass America. They 
have been given a little more than they had— 
and they had nothing before—and this, to 
them, proves that they are making progress. 

We must give our youngsters the same 


faith and strong desire to fight for and to 


promote American values, and I am afraid 
that is an area where we are falling down. 

We face a difficult job, but we must get 
this job done, or we truly will fall from 
within. 


Development of Civil Aircraft Accident 
Investigation in the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN A. SMITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN TH® SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 20, 1961 
Mr. SMITH of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, it has come to my attention 
that Edward E. Slattery, Jr., Public In- 


formation Officer, Bureau of Safety of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, and a native 


of my State lectured before the Centro 


Per Lo Sviluppo Dei Trasporti Aerei in 
Rome, Italy, on September 15. His lec- 
ture was titled “The Development of 


Civil Aircraft Accident Investigation in 
the United States.” 

Mr. Slattery has been with the Civil 
Aeronautics Board for more than 19 
years as a professional career informa- 
tion officer and has gained a reputation 
as one of the Federal Government’s 
finest information officers and enjoys the 
trust and confidence of the aviation in- 
dustry and of the press, 

I think his remarks on this occasion 
give us a very interesting insight into the 
methods used by the CAB to reconstruct 
aviation disasters in the interest of fu- 
ture air safety, and therefore ask unan- 
imous consent to include the lecture at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the lecture 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF CIvIL AIRCRAFT ACCI- 
DENT INVESTIGATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


(By Edward E. Slattery, Jr.) 


At the outset I should like to express 
my appreciation to your General Secretary 
Salvatore Tomasino and to the Centro Per 
Lo Sviluppo Dei Traporti Aerei for the 
honor of inviting me to appear before you. 

Your general secretary has suggested to 
me that my talk to you concern itself with 
the development of civil aircraft accident 
investigation in the United States. I shall 
further limit my remarks to accident inves- 
tigation concerned with American air car- 
riers. 

As in all countries of the world commer- 
cial air transportation in the United States 
inaugurated service and .began its first tech- 
nical and economic growth in the years fol- 
lowing World War I, and particularly follow- 
ing the momentous Lindbergh flight in 1927 
from New York to Paris. For the next decade 
American aviation developed vigorously but 
haphazardly, with new designs and technical 
equipment following one after the other, 
and sometimes at the expense of public 
safety. In a parallel sense the economic 
growth of civil aviation skyrocketed in the 
late 1920’s and then, following the world- 
wide depression, slumped to an all-time low 
in the mid 1930's. 

Finally, amid newspaper headlines of 
forced mergers and airline bankruptcies ap- 
peared the tragic story: “U.S. Senator Bron- 
son Cutting Killed in an Airline Crash.” 
As a consequence of these accumulating de- 
velopments, and continuing turmoil over 
rates and methods of airmail subsidies, the 
attention of Congress was focused on the 
chaotic problem of U.S. aviation, and the re- 
sult, in 1938, was passage of the Cfvil Aero- 
nautics Act of that year. 

The physical nature of aviation, which 
made possible the crossing of several States 
on @ single flight, made it mandatory that 


the new law be national in scope, apply- 


ing equally to all 48 States. Thus, for the 
first time in the United States the Civil 
Aeronautics Act brought all segments of 
civil aviation under one general Federal 
law, established uniform regulations that 
pertained both to the safety and economic 
health of the burgeoning industry and 
promised to ald in the encouragement and 
development of civil aviation in the future. 

For the next 20 years the Civil Aeronautics 
Act served as the great charter of American 
civil aviation development. During its ex- 
istence it helped to make possible an air- 
craft manufacturing industry, a national air 
transportation system, and a private flying 
business unequaled by any other nation of 
the world. Then, in 1958, and again partly 
as the result of a series of major air disasters, 
Congress reexamined the needs and the pos- 
ture of our civil aviation. Under the under- 
standing leadership of U.S. Senator Mrxz 
MONRONEY, public hearings were held to 
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evaluate the need for new legislation to re- 
place and modernize the old act. Thus was 
born the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 under 
which all civil aviation in the United States 
now operates. 

To carry out the mandates of the 1938 
act, Congress had originally created a three- 
part Federal agency known as the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority. However, after near- 
ly 2 years of practical working experience, 
this cumbersome body was ized in 
1940 and forged into two separate Federal 
agencies, and-in much the same form that 
they exist today. The largest of these is the 
Federal Aviation Agency (FAA), which is 
part of the executive branch of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment; while the other is the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board (CAB), an independent ~ 
agency of the Congress. 

The FAA consists of some 42,000 employees 
headed by a single Administrator who is 
appointed by the President with the consent 
of the Senate. The principal duties of the 
FAA include the licensing of airmen gnd air- 
craft, the issuing of safety and airworthiness 
certificates, the promulgation of the U.S. 
civil air regulations, and the development 
and operation of the air traffic control sys- 
tem, which function absorbs the largest 
single group of its personnel. 

_ The CAB, on the other hand, comprises 
about 800 employees, headed by 5 members 
appointed by the President with the consent 
of the Senate. The largest part of the 
Board’s functions are quasi-judicial and leg- 

islative in nature: such as authorizing air 
carrier operations by specific applicants over 
specific routes; setting rates for the carriage 
of mail, domestic passenger tariffs and air 
freight; establishing and paying subsidies 
for scheduled air transportation; governing 
mergers and interlocking relationships; and 
ruling on other economic matters, as well 
as serving in its quasi-judicial capacity as 
the agency of review and appeal of FAA 
actions affecting safety certificates. 

Last but not least of the functions dele- 
gated to the Board by is its inde- 
pendent responsibility in the field of civil air 
safety.1 This is a broader responsibility than 
some aviation people seam to realize. Over 
the years, moreover, the Board’s dramatic 
and widely publicized work in the investi- 
gation and cause determination of civil air- 
craft accidents, which is only one specialized 
form of its safety activities, has over- 
shadowed some of its other equally im- 
portant but lesser known safety functions. 
_ For instance, the Federal Aviation Act of 
1958 specifically charges; It shall be the duty 
of the Board to: 

“Make such recommendations to the Ad- 
ministrator (FAA) as in its opinion will tend 
to prevent similar accidents in the future. 

“Ascertain what will best tend to reduce 
or eliminate the possibility of, or recurrence 
of, accidents by conducting special studies 
and investigations on matters pertaining to 
safety in air navigation and the prevention 
of accidents.” 

I cite these two paragraphs from the act 
here because they are becoming increasingly 
important to the subsonic present and the 
supersonic future of commercial air trans- 
portation. Indeed, the cost in lives and 
money in connection with any disaster in- 
volving jet-age transportation has nearly 
reached the point where we can no longer 
afford to have accidents. Consequently, it 
has become more and more important that 
we direct more and more of our technical 
knowledge and safety efforts toward de- 
veloping ways and means that will prevent 
accidents before they happen. 

It might interest you to know that over 
the past 4 years the Board has made 165 
formal recommendations directed at pre- 


1 Section 701-703 of the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958 (72 Stat. 781-782, 49 U.S.C. 
1441-1443.) 
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venting accidents. The majority of these 
recommendations have been made to the 


FAA, and the balance to the US. civil avi- 


ation industry. All were based on factual 
evidence developed by the Board’s Bureau of 
Safety through specialized studies or ob- 


‘tained in the course of an investigation of 


‘an accident. I am pleased to report that ap- 
proximately 80 percent of these recommen- 
dations were accepted and corrective action 
found possible. 3 
But we are interested here today in the 
Board’s alized work in the field of civil 
aircraft accident investigation, in which its 
Bureau of Safety has been engaged continu- 
ously since 1938. In this time the Board has 
found the cause of more than 93 percent 
of all air carrier accidents it investigated. 


Since the end of World War II air safety 


technicians from more than 16 countries 


have come to America to visit and study 


the Board’s method of operation in air crash 
investigation. | 

Initially, however, without precedence or 
guidance, the Bureau of Safety was forced 
to invent and develop many of the tech- 
niques it uses today as standard practice. 
It pioneered in using X-ray in search of 
metal fatigue; in assigning physical items 
and wreckage clues to medical, metallurgical, 
and other research laboratories; and with 
only scant evidence available it worked out 
its own Ways and means to uncover mean- 
ingful facts relating to the cause of a crash, 
such as determining the power setting of 
an engine and the speed of an aircraft at 
impact. 

Now after more than 22 years of opera- 
tion, the Board’s Bureau of Safety has ac- 


" quired a fund .of concentrated knowledge 


in a technically specialized area of civil 
aviation. Through the years it has brought 
together and trained its current professional 


staff of about 100 pilot-engineer-technicians | 


who are known as CAB air safety investi- 
gators. The Director of the Bureau, Melvin 
N. Gough, active in aviation research and air 
safety for more than 30 years, is a nationally 
known engineering test pilot. Indeed, under 
Federal civil service minimum entrance re- 
quirements CAB air safety investigators 
must generally hold commercial pilot cer- 
tificates or air ratings, an instru- 
ment rating, and have 10 years’ experience in 
aviation. | 

The Bureau of Safety is composed of a 
total of some 150 employees, the majority 
of whom are based at CAB headquarters in 
Washington, D.C. About 50 persons, 40 of 
whom are Air Safety Investigators, are as- 
signed to 10 area field offices across the Na- 
tion. Whenever a crash occurs the office 
nearest the accident scene takes over imme- 
diate responsibility. 

I have decided to outline in some detail 
the method of operation we follow from the 


time an airplane accident occurs to the 


actual issuance of the Board’s final report 
listing the cause of the accident. I have 
chosen the tragic bombing case of a National 
Airlines’ DC-6B, which occurred over Cape 
Fear, N.C., one rainy night in January 1960. 
I know that many of you may recall this case 
from newspaper stories. 

National Flight 2511 was southbound out 


of New York nonstop to Miami, Fia., and 


departed at 2334 with 29 passengers. and a 
crew of 5 on board. All position reports 
were routine including one made over Wil- 
mington but from then on there was silence. 

This failure of flight 2511 to make its next 


. position report resulted in FAA air route 


traffic control calling the flight repeatedly 
but without response. At this point FAA 
airways communications at the Washington 
control center automatically notified the 
Civil Aeronautics Board of a possible acci- 
dent. 

Following the call concerning flight 2511, 
the Chief of our Investigation Division im- 
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mediately dispatched two air safety inves- 
tigators via airline to the Wilmington area. 


On arrival they found that the North Caro-— 
lina State Police had established security 


measures at the accident scene—a level, 
half-swampy field partially covered by scrub 
pine—and were awaiting the arrival of the 
CAB. 

It was still raining when our men first 
inspected the wreckage of the DC-6B which 
had fallen in a fairly compact area, with 
most of the fuselage broken into fairly large 
sections. In this case, however, utilizing 
several Marine Corps helicopters, and private 
aircraft, we found two large pieces of fuse- 
lage skin and a 3-seat unit from the cabin 
at Kure Beach on the edge of the Atlantic 
Ocean 18 miles from the main wreckage. 
Thus, it was evident that the airplane had 
begun to come apart in the air considerably 
prior to reaching its final impact point. 

On the basis of this information a techni- 
cal staff was quickly assembled to assist the 
CAB senior investigator at the scene of the 
accident. Using the Board’s Aero-Com- 
mander executive aircraft we dispatched 
from Washington two aeronautical-struc- 
tural engineers, one powerplant specialist 
to check the engines, and one air-carrier 
specialist to review, the operation of flight 
2511 up to the time of the crash. With the 
arrival of these men the investigator-in- 
charge began organizing separate investi- 
gative groups and detailing to each group one 
specialized function. This group method 
is an investigative technique developed by 
the CAB over the years and the way it works 
is this: The CAB senior investigator invites 
top technical representatives from all avia- 
tion sources that are directly concerned with 
a major accident to participate in the in- 
vestigation. In the tase at Wilmington, he 
invited representatives from Douglas Air- 
craft, manufacturer of the airplane; Pratt 


& Whitney, manufacturer of the engines; 


Hamilton Standard, manufacturer of the 
propellers; National Airlines, owner of the 
airplane; Air Line Pilots Association and 
Flight Engineers International Association, 
whose members composed the flight crew; 
and the FAA, who had certificated the air- 
craft and flight crew, and operated the air 
traffic control system used by flight 2511. 

In every instance all of these organiza- 
tions cooperated immediately by sending sev- 
eral of their top technicians to Wilmington 
to assist the CAB. Thus, on the morning of 
the day following the accident, our senior 
investigator had organized four investiga- 
tive groups, each numbering about eight 
specialists, and each headed by a CAB air 
safety investigator who directed the group 
operation. The four groups included: 
structures; powerplants and _ propeller; 
human factors; and operations. 

In the meantime, 3 days after the acci- 
dent, a light aircraft pilot located the body 
of a man on the west bank of the Cape Fear 
River, some 18 miles from the main wreck- 
age site, in the vicinity where the fuselage 
skin and cabin seat had been found earlier. 
This body was identified as a male passenger 
by the name of Julian Andrew Frank. 

There were two unique factors of interest 
concerning Passenger Frank that did not ex- 
ist in the case of all other occupants of the 
airplane: the first was the fact that passen- 
ger Frank was carrying insurance in excess 
of $1 million; and, secondly, both legs had 
suffered an unusual shredded type of am- 
putation. Because of this, and because of 
other unusual puncture wounds on the body 
it was decided that an autopsy should be 
performed. 

Concurrently, additional small pieces from 
flight 2511 were being found in the Kure 
Beach area adjoining the Cape Fear River. 
It was at this point that the CAB Structures 
Group decided that they would reconstruct 
a mockup of the fuselage of flight 2511 in 


order to determine the origin of breakup, the 
progression of structural failure, and the 
cause of both. 

The mockup was built in an old hangar 
on the Wilmington Airport. The structures 
group used 2 by 4 timbers conforming in 
outline to thé size and shape of the DC-6B 
fuselage and over this wooden skeleton 
framework they tacked chicken wire. On 
this wire, slowly and meticuleusly, they 
secured piece after piece of the fuselage skin 
collected at the main accident scene, where 
most segments had been photographed and 
identified prior to being meved to the 
mockup. 


as you well know, anyone having. 


anything to do with an airline accident— 
and this is especially true of the press—is 
always trying to be the detective who finds 
the cause. In this case ne pers in 
Florida were headlining that the Wilming- 
ton crash was the result of a faulty pro- 
peller blade that had snapped off in flight 
and cut open the cabin. In the meantime, 
our CAB investigators, who are trained never 
to speculate or discuss the cause of an acci- 
dent during investigation, were quietly work- 
ing to eliminate one suspected area after 


another. By the fourth day our investigator 


in charge had narrowed his attention to four 


possibilities: 


1. That flight 2511 had been struck by 
another airplane, or a missile, which caused 
it to crash; 


2. That flight 2511 had suffered structural 


fatigue in the fuselage wall which resulted 
in explosive decompression; 
3. That flight 2511 had thrown a propeller 


blad@ through the right side of the cabin | 


wall which created a rupture large enough 
to expel a seat unit and the body of Pas- 
senger Frank. 

4. That the right forward cabin wall of 
flight 2511 had been shattered from an in- 
side explosive force of. unknown origin. 

In the first instance the CAB operations 
group made a careful check of all aircraft 
airborne in the North Carolina vicinity at 
the time of the accident in,order to check 
out the possibility of air collision. They also 
checked to see if any military aircraft or 


ground stations had fired missiles during 


the same period. All findings were negative. 

At this point the CAB structures group 
reported that the size of the rupture in the 
cabin wall of flight 2511 was much too large 
to have been cause by explosive decompres- 
sion alone. Corrective construction follow- 


ing previous cases of explosive decompres- | 


sion had developed a cross-webbing type of 
wall structure, Which was used in the DC-—6B, 
and would have prevented a large rupture. 

The third possibility, that of a propeller 
blade breaking off and ripping through the 
fuselage, had been favored by a number of 
aviation authorities as well as the press. 
This theory was soon eliminated, however, 


when the CAB powerplant and propeller 


group recovered all propeller blades buried 
in the earth near the four engines at the 
wreckage site. 


This left us with the No. 4 possi- 


bility, which was studied with considerable 


skepticism. Any explosive force from with- 


in an airplane cabin, after the elimination 
of the possibilities enumerated, would mean 
sabotage by bombing. And in all the his- 
tory of American air transportation there are 
only two other proven cases where a bomb 
has been used to destroy an airplane; and 
only one of these resulted in a fatal crash. 
The autopsy on Passenger Frank, in the 
meantime, had been completed and various 
metal particles removed from his body were 
undergoing laboratory analysis in Washing- 
ton and New York. Nothing conclusive had 
yet been found. Out at the Wilmington 
the fuselage mockup was progressing 
satisfactorily—so well indeed that from a 
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distance the fuselage appeared to be intact 
and real. From the mockup hundreds of 
small pieces of metal, rug fabric from the 
floor of the cabin, seat material, and other 
areas near the ruptured side wall were also 
undergoing laboratory inspection looking for 
evidence of explosion. 

During the next few weeks our investiga- 
* tors gradually became convinced from struc- 
- tural evidence that the damage had been 
cause by a highly explosive substance. Al- 
most simultaneously, evidence was discov- 
ered in Passenger Frank’s body that indi- 
cated the presence of nitrate, which was also 
beginning to turn up in the mockup at the 
Wilmington Airport. More than that, evi- 
dence of manganese dioxide was located in 
the fuselage structure which indicated 
that electric dry cell batteries were in 
juxtaposition to the nitrate residue of dyna- 
mite. 

Finally, our investigators located the am- 
putated lower leg bone of Passenger Frank 
in one of the hatrack compartments oppo- 
site the rupture in the mockup fuselage 
wall. This bone contained a portion of the 
mechanism of an alarm clock imbedded in 
it and cloth around it that was definitely 
identified as coming from the trousers of 
the sult worn by Passenger Frank, and 
there was no doubt that this was part of 
his leg because no other passenger or crew- 
member had suffered leg amputation. 

In this case the CAB investigation had 
developed along two separate technical 
lines: one involving clinical analysis in the 
field of medical pathology, and the other in- 
volving aeronautical engineering reconstruc- 
tion and laboratory analysis of portions of 
the airplane involved. 

As in most major air carrier accidents 
the Board convened a public hearing, in this 
case at Wilmington, N.C., in which all the 
finings of technical fact originally developed 
at the scene of the crash by the various CAB 
groups were entered in evidence as sworn 
testimony before a CAB board of inquiry. 
Six months later the Board issued its for- 
mal public report? summarizing as follows: 

“It is the Board’s conclusion that flight 
2511 proceeded in a normal manner without 
operational difficulty, mechanical failure, or 
malfunction until shortly after passing the 
Carolina Beach H facility a short distance 
south of Wilmington, N.C. 

“At approximately 0233 a dynamite charge 
was exploded, initiated by means of a dry 
cell battery within the passenger cabin and 
at a point beneath the extreme right seat of 
seat row No. 7. 

“Mr. Julian A. Frank was in close proxim- 
ity to the dynamite charge when the detona- 
tion occurred. 

“The dynamite explosion severely impaired 
the structural integrity of the aircraft and 
after making a wide descending right turn, it 
experienced inflight disintegration and 
crashed 1% miles northwest of Bolivia, N.C., 
at 0238.” 

The Board has never determined whether 
or not Passenger Frank committed suicide 
or was murdered. The Board’s responsibil- 


ity and jurisdiction in civil aircraft acci-— 


dent investigation is concerned with finding 
the cause of the accident so that with this 
knowledge remedial actions may be under- 
taken to prevent similar accidents. The 
criminal aspects of this tragic case, there- 
fore, were referred for future action to the 
U.S. Department of Justice through its Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation. 

We have come a long way in American civil 
aviation since the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938 was passed by the Congress. Our air- 
lines, in those days, operated some 300 
twin-engined transports, none of which were 


*CAB Aircraft Accident Report, National 
Airlines, Inc., near Bolivia, N. o. Jan. 6, 1960: 
docket No. SA-352. 
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pressurized for altitude flying. Today, in 
scheduled flying, we have a fleet of 2,000 
airliners, most of which are four-engined 
and pressurized; and more than 450 of them 
are jet powered. 

(Even though I have limited my general 
remarks to air carrier accident investigation, 
I believe I would be remiss as an informa- 
tion officer if I. failed to pass along the 
additional civil aviation fact that our 
American private flying business, which we 
refer to as general aviation, has also grown 
from a'few thousand small airplanes in 1938 
to a huge and active fleet of 70,000 today, of 
which more than 6,000 are multiengine air- 
craft.) | 

And finally it is of interest to note the 
nationwide acceptance of air travel as an 
American transportation utility. In 1938 our 
scheduled airlines transported more than 1.3 
million passengers—in 1960 they carried 53 
million passengers. 

These figures, the number of airline air- 
craft and general aviation aircraft, and the 
number of people carried in scheduled air 
commerce, will give you some idea of the 
present-day size and scope of American civil 
aviation. Its continuing economic and 
technical. growth, and its existence as a 
public transportation service, depend on 
maintaining and improving its operational 
safety. 

It was for this reason that the Congress 
of the United States delegated to its own 
agency, the independent Civil Aeronautics 

specific duties, including, 
among others, responsibility for the investi- 
gation and cause determination of civil air- 
craft accidents; for . recommenda- 
tions to the FAA that will tend to prevent 
similar accidents; and to ascertain what will 
best tend to reduce or eliminate accidents by 
conducting special studies and investigations 
pertaining to safety in air navigation and 
the prevention of accidents. 

This, then, is the area of operations and 
the degree of responsibility for US. air 
safety fulfilled by the Civil Aeronautics 


Board and its Bureau of Safety. 


The 1st Session of the 87th Congress and 
Its Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. FLOYD BREEDING 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, with 
permission to extend my remarks I wish 
to include a summary of major legisla- 
tive activity in the 1st session of the 87th 
Congress which I have prepared and am 
distributing to the people of western 
Kansas: 

THE Gussson ov and 
Its RECORD 

Because of the dangerous increase if 
world tensions, the ist session of the 87th 
Congress was compelled to devote a major 
share of its attention to legislative matters 
which would prepare the Nation to meet and 
overcome Russian threats. The strengthen- 
ing of the armed services was the first order 


of business. In addition to adopting a de- 


fense budget of around $45 billion for the 
fiscal year, which started on July 1, 1961, 
Congress also took steps to strengthen the 
Nation’s position on the international front. 

National defense: (1) Speeded up the Po- 
laris missile-firling submarine production to 
29 by 1964, instead of 1967; (2) continued the 
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B-52 and B-—57 construction programs, in- 
stead of letting them lapse as earlier 
planned; (3) authorized the President to 
call up 250,000 reservists and National 
Guardsmen, the first of which were called 
to active duty as the Russian attitude over 
Berlin became more menacing; (4) as ten- 
sions mounted, appropriated another billion 
dollars for more planes, missiles, and naval 
vessels; and (5) authorized the construction 
of additional Polaris submarine bases and 
missile launching sites at home and abroad. 

Space program: Authorized $1.7 billion for 
a vastly stepped up program, which is aimed 
at sending a man into orbit and successfully 
conquering outer space. The urgency of this 
stepped-up program was demonstrated when 
the Russians succeeded in sending two men 
on orbital flights and returning them to 
earth. The Russians still maintain a lead 
in space, but the President and Congress 
are determined that the lead will be over- 
come. The space flights are of great po- 
tential military value and that accounts in 
part for the urgency attached to the ex- 
panded program. 

International affairs: A program of about 
$4 billion of loans and grants for mutual 
security was approved. This is a part of the 
Nation’s defense effort and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff told Congress that the added mili- 
tary strength, which we acquire through the 
program, is essential to our own security. 
The emphasis of the economic part of the 
program was further shifted from grants to 
long term, interest-bearing loans. The pro- 
gram also recognized the fact that the 
United States cannot bear the full burden of 
this program alone and our allies, particu- 
lagly in Western Europe, are urged to step in 
and assume a larger share of the responsibil- 
ity. Also, increased attention will be pala 
to Latin America. 

On the domestic front, these matters at- 
tracted a great deal of attention: 

Agriculture: A 1-year emergency wheat 
program was adopted for 1962. Under the 

, wheat acreage must be reduced 10 
percent, but as compensation for reducing 
production, farmers will receive income pro- 
tection through increased supports of $2 a 
bushel. Farmers can retire voluntarily up to 
30 percent more of their acreage and in re- 
turn will receive payments in kind equal %o . 
60 percent of their average production. Tlie 
program is a measure which is de- 
signed to reduce wheat stocks and prepare 
the way for adoption of a program of a more 
permanent nature. Soon, before Congress 
adjourned, a bipartisan group of Senators 
and Congressmen introduced legislation to 
establish a wheat marketing program de- 
veloped by the National Association of Wheat 
Growers, the National Grange, the National 
Farmers Union, and other farm and com- 
modity organizations. This is the wheat bill, 
which all groups will suport mext year, of- 
fering as it does, the hope for higher prices, 
greater freedom for farmers and a reduction 
in the cost to the Government. 

An emergency feed grain program was 
adopted for the 1961 crop and was continued 


_ for 1962. The program is designed to cut 
down on the supply of feed grains by limit- 
ing production. 
for participating in the program by an in- 


Farmers are compensated 


crease in income through higher price sup- 
ports. 

Congress extended the Sugar Act until 
next June 30, without making any provision 
for increased production by domestic sugar- 
beet and cane sugar producers. However, 
Secretary Freeman has stated that in- 
creased domestic production will be one of 
the Department’s recommendations to Con- 
gress in January. The hope is that acreage 
in western Kansas can be greatly expanded. 

The food-for-peace program was expanded 


and the disposal of an additional $2 billion 


in surplus commodities, under Public Law 
480, was approved. The Nation’s great agri- 


Or 
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cultural abundance is being regarded more 
and more as a blessing and as a valuable 
weapon in the cold war. 
Although it may not be a legislative mat- 
ter, several appointments in the Agricultural 
field were of particular interest to western 
_ Kansas. John Luft, of LaCrosse, was named 
head of Federal crop insurance program. 
Lud Strnad, of Brewster, was appointed to 
the National Advisory Committee on Agri- 
culture; and Anson Horning, of Larned, was 
mamed to serve on the bipartisan Feed Grain 
and Wheat Advisory Committee of USDA, 
and is chairman of the Wheat Subcommittee. 
Mr. Horning is president of the Kansas As- 
gpociation of Wheat Growers. 
Helium extraction plant program: Con- 


gress appropriated $45 million to get this 


program underway. The first two plants 
authorized will be built in Ulysses and 
Bushton and others undoubtedly will be 
constructed in western Kansas. The plants 
will be built and operated by private com- 

and the Government will buy the 
helium for use in the space and atomic pro- 
grams. The valuable helium gas has been 
going to waste. Now, it will be extracted be- 
fore the natural gas is piped into pipelines, 
and stored to meet a rapidly growing de- 


mand. 

Social security: (1) Raised minimum old- 
age insurance payments from $30 to $40; (2) 
increased benefits to widows; (3) provided 
for retirement for men at 62, with reduced 
benefits. | 

Veterans’ affairs: (1) Extended direct and 
guaranteed home loan program for World 
War II and Korean veterans and authorized 
$1.7 billion for the program this year. Di- 
rect housing loans are of particular interest 
to veterans in rural areas, where it is difi- 
cult, if not impossible, to obtain a guaran- 
teed loan; (2) authorized payment of $60 
million special dividend to eligible policy- 
holders of national service life insurance; 
(3) increased statutory rate of compensation 
for service-connected disability. 

Housing: Continued a program of insured 
loans under FHA and special programs for 
farm housing and housing for the elderly. 

Education: (1) Extended the National De- 
fense Education Act, under which loans are 
- made to students with special emphasis on 
science and mathematics; (2) continued 
dormitory construction loans to colleges; (3) 
extended for 1 year, the special milk pro- 
gram for schools. | 

Economic matters: (1) Increased the mini- 
mum wage from $1 to $1.25 per hour by 
gradual wage step-ups; (2) authorized a 
$928 million temporary program to provide 
13 weeks additional unemployment com- 
pensation benefits to jobless workers; (3) 
established an area redevelopment program 
under which pockets of unemployment and 
economic distress can be attacked; (4) con- 
tinued the Federal Interstate and Defense 
Highway construction program and the Air- 
port Act, under which municipalities are en- 
| couraged to improve facilities for handling 
increased air travel. 
7 I want to end this report, with a personal 

observation on the grave danger the Nation 
faces from. increased Russian pressure, not 
only in Berlin, but throughout the world. 
Apparently, the Russians hope to use threats 
and intimidation to make us pull out of Ber- 
lin and other areas that are absolutely vital 
to our security. 

The quick response to the increased pres- 
sure, by the President and by the Congress, 
should be a clear warning to the Russians 
that these tactics will not succeed. The 


. Nation is united in its determination to de- 


fend our vital interests, regardles of the risks 
involved. The mail and other communica- 
tions which I received, clearly indicate that 
the people of western Kansas share the de- 
termination of people all over the Nation to 
stand firm against these threats. 
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Transmission Lines for the Upper Colo- 
rado River Storage Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


_OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 20, 1961, the gentleman from 
Utah (Mr. Kinc] inserted in the REcorp 
an article entitled ‘“‘Those Glen Canyon 
Transmission Lines—Some Facts and 
Figures on a Bitter Dispute.” This was 
a special report prepared and distributed 
by the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. 
UpaLL]. It is my intention to discuss 
this report in full. Its glaring errors 
and the tortuous reasoning used by the 
gentleman to justify his position favor- 
ing all-Federal construction of trans- 
mission lines for the upper Colorado 
River storage project are a perfect ex- 
ample of his lack of understanding of 
the problems the Western States face 
as they try to continue their reclama- 
tion program. 

It is just the type of philosophy and 
actions followed by both him and his 
brother—the present Secretary of In- 
terior—that will block the central Ari- 
zona project, a project sorely needed by 
Arizona if it is to continue growth and 
prosperity. The gentleman says that 
he favored all-Federal construction of 
the transmission lines because of the 
benefits the people of his district would 
receive from this Federal power. The 
gentlemen knows, or should know, that 
the people of his district would get just 
as much and probably more electric 
power under the combination plan and 
get it at the same price. He should also 
know that it is the plan to take this 
power away from the people of his -dis- 


trict when and as it is needed in the 


upper basin. 3 

It would seem to me that the people 
of his district should determine which 
is to their best interest—more water or 
a temporary supply of Federal electric- 
ity. I would say that converting projects 
like the upper Colorado River storage 
project into a public-private power em- 
broilment will be a big setback to true 
irrigation developments. His people 
have alternate means of developing their 
power supply but there is no substitute 
for water. | 

The involvement of the Salt River 
project and the preference customers 
from the gentleman’s district aided and 
abetted by false and misleading propa- 
ganda evidently prepared by an ex-As- 
sistant Commissioner of Reclamation, a 
Mr. Harvey McPhail, has, in my opinion 
set back materially the chances for con- 
structing true reclamation ‘projects such 
as the people of Arizona are interested in. 
I am sure other members of the Arizona 
delegation understand these things since 
the powerful committee of which the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Arizona 
is chairman gave instructions to the In- 
terior Department and the Bureau of 
Reclamation to work out wheeling ar- 
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rangements with the companies and the 
junior Senator and my distinguished col- 
league from Arizona [Mr. RHopDEs|] vigor- 
ously opposed the all-Federal system. 

I want to examine the gentleman from 
Arizona’s statement but first, let me say 
with respect to lobbying and propaganda 
that there is no more vigorous, well fi- 
nanced, and persistent promotional or- 
ganization than the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. It has not only exerted its extreme 
pressures for the all-Federal transmis- 
sion system throughout the region, but 


has gone around the country trying to 
drum up support for its vicious plan. | 


Furthermore, it has threatened to use its 
influence on the approval of public works 
projects in other areas to force congres- 
sional acquiescence to its sinister pro- 
posal. It is regrettable that a Federal 
agency should be permitted to usé tax- 
payers’ funds to create such a fierce 


struggle and hostility between public and 


private power groups in Arizona and 
other States in the upper Colorado River 
Basin which heretofore had worked har- 
moniously together in the economic de- 
velopment of the region and in securing 
authorization of the Colorado River stor- 


project. 


I can well understand how my col- 
league reached the erroneous conclusions 
he did if they were based solely on the 
specious line of reasoning set forth in his 
analysis. 

Before discussing Mr. Udall’s argu- 
ments seriatim I would like to empha- 
size and make perfectly clear that the 
opponents of the all-Federal transmis- 
sion line plan, in the Congress, in the 
region, and elsewhere, are extremely 
anxious that the Colorado River storage 
be a success. In order to assure that 
power will be sold at the lowest rates, 
with the most efficiency and reliability, 
with the greatest financial assistance to 
irrigation and the least burden on the 
taxpayer, it is necessary that we have 
concrete, firm data on which to base our 
conclusions. The costs under the offer 
of the companies are known. The fa- 


cilities are specifically identified. The 


backup and firming is assured. There is 
a long background of succesful wheeling 
contracts. None of this can be said 
about the all-Federal plan. The lines 
are indefinite. No one knows what the 
ultimate cost will be. Everyone admits 
the system without other arrangements 
for backup and firming is unstable. If 
there is any bailing out to do it will cer- 
tainly happen under the reclamation al- 
ternative. 

Now, with respect to the specific items. 

First. Anyone who has any familiarity 
with a wheeling contract, or has taken 
the time to examine into exactly what it 
provides would know that the entity 
performing the wheeling is given no con- 
trol over the energy to be transmitted. 
Arguments that delivery of power creates 
control are just so much strawmen. 
Wheeling consists merely of a subcon- 
tract requiring the delivery of a speci- 
fied amount of power at a certain place 
at a particular time. The supplier ne- 
gotiates all the power sales and directs 
his subcontractor to deliver it in accord- 
ance with his wishes. It is nothing more 
than a general parcel delivery or truck- 
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ing service. To say that the utilities 
would gain control of the power is just as 
ridiculous as to say that the X trucking 
company in gaining control of our mis- 
sile program because it transports mis- 
siles from California to Cape Canaveral; 
or, that the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
controls a coal mine merely because it 
transports some of the coal from that 
mine. 

If there is any discrimination in avail- 
ability of Colorado storage project 
power to the Congressman’s district let 
me assure you it is because of Bureau of 
Reclamation actions. Regardless of who 
is the delivery boy, the Bureau would 
decide on its customers, the allocation 
of project power, the type of service to 
be given, and the price. 

Second. The Bureau of Reclamation 
has constructed some transmission lines 
connecting Federal power projects and 
to load centers. To say, however, that 
historically it “has always constructed 
its own transmission lines connecting 
large dams in an area with each other 
and with population centers” is either 
to admit complete ignorance of the facts 
or to misrepresent them. Legislative 
history is replete with examples where 
the Congress has refused to approve 
Bureau of Reclamation proposals to do 
exactly that. How can anyone make 
such a claim in the face of the Keating 
amendment which has been included in 
Bureau of Reclamation appropriations 
for more than a decade. It must ob- 
viously be construed as an outright at- 
tempt to mislead the public. As you 
know, the Keating amendment prohibits 
the use of Federal funds for construc- 
tion of transmission facilities for de- 
livery of power to Federal establish- 
ments and preferred customers or to in- 
tegrate Federal projects unless the 
wheeling agency is unable or unwilling 
to provide such service. Let us get the 
record straight. This will admittedly be 
the first all-Federal Bureau of Reclama- 
tion system in the country if approved. 
No one can challenge this statement. In 
fact that is how it got its name. 

Third. The Congressman agrees that 
there will be $175 million short-range 
savings to the U.S. taxpayers. He then 
gets confused and lost in converting to 
a long-range basis. He asks whether 
the utilities will build the lines and then 
wheel the power free of charge to the 
Federal Government. Of course this is 
silly. In the first place the company has 
responsibility to its stockholders, many 
of which will be recipients of project 
power by the way, and is in no position 
to make such a gratuitous gesture. It 
could not in equity require its customers 
to bear this additional freight cost over 
and above its other government taxes 
and I am sure the general public would 
not permit such an atrocious action. 
Second, the Bureau of Reclamation has 
no legal authority to accept free service 
of this kind. The Congressman does not 
try to explain how, under his line of 
reasoning, the short-range $175 million 
saving would suddenly evaporate rather 
than continue to increase with time, as 
it actually does. I am suspicious he did 
not follow through on this line of rea- 
soning because he could find no basis to 
support his contention. 
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The analysis continues by stating that 
the Congress would have to appropriate 
over the life of the project funds to pay 
the wheeling charges. Now if the Con- 
gressman had just taken 5 minutes of 
the “hundreds of hours” he spent “read- 
ing the contentions of the two factions” 
in reading the law, he would have known 
that the revenues are available ‘‘with- 
out appropriation” to pay all costs of 
operation and maintenance of the proj- 
ect. This is the same practice as fol- 
lowed on the Boulder Canyon project. 
The wheeling charges are paid out of 
revenues obtained from the Federal 
Government’s customers and not from 
taxpayers’ funds in the General Treas- 
ury. 

- The argument is advanced that Fed- 
eral construction of the transmission 
system will generate new business and 
new wealth in the area. This is true to 
an even greater extent under the com- 
bination transmission line plan since it 
will create new directly taxable facilities 
subject to both Federal and State and 
local taxes which the all-Federal project 
will not do. Furthermore, the pouring 
of the State and local tax moneys into 
the area will pyramid the economic 
growth since it will provide funds not 
otherwise available to the States and 
their communities. All this is achieved 
at no additional cost to the consumer,, 
with the savings mentioned by the Con- 
gressman for the taxpayers, and with a 
greater and earlier contribution to the 
funds available for irrigation assistance. 


Fourth. As stated above, the claim 
that transmission of power would give 
control of the project to the wheeling 
contractors is a discredit to the experi- 
ence, fine work and satisfaction achieved 
in other areas under the wheeling system 
of operation. I am sure that South- 
western Power Administrator Doug 
Wright would not agree to any claim 
that he has lost control of the South- 
western Power Administration system 
over the past decade and a half because 
of his wheeling contracts. Contrariwise, 
he has repeatedly praised this method 
of operation. As for Herblock and the 
Washington Post, in my book their rec- 
ord of distorted reporting and innuendo 
in itself would justify raising questions 
on anything they supported. In the 
present issue the question is whether 
the taxpayers and water users will pay 
for the cow and the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion will get the cream—with no benefit 
to the preference power customers. 


Fifth. If the Federal Government is 
building the most unprofitable trans- 
mission lines it is because the Bureau 
of Reclamation chose to do so. It hur- 
riedly embarked on the construction of 
several lines before any negotiations 
with the private power companies could 
get off the ground. The companies 
would have been willing to build the en- 
tire system if they had been given an 
opportunity to do so. There has never 
been a willingness on the part of the 


Bureau to sit down in a cooperative 


fashion and work out the best possible 
plan of service, and the best way to get 
the job done. The companies have 
stated that they stand ready to build 
the entire system if that is what Recla- 


regulatory commissions. 
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mation wants. It is not too late to do 


so. 
Sixth. It is alleged in the Congress- 
man’s analysis that the officials of the 
States involved strongly objected to the 
Arizona Public Service Co. proposal on 
the grounds that their participating 
projects could not be financed. The 
record again shows exactly the opposite 
to be true. In 1959 the Upper Colorado 
River Compact Commission requested | 
and was recognized by the Department 
of the Interior “as the agency to main- 
tain liaison with the four States of the 
upper division with reference to matters 
concerned with the allocation and trans- 
mission of project energy’—see l1lth 
annual report of Commission dated 
September 30, 1959, page 26. On Sep- 
tember 1, 1961, the Upper Colorado 
River Compact Commission passed a 
resolution endorsing the combination 
proposal of the investor-owned utilities. 
Senator BENNETT inserted this resolu- 
tion in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for 


September 5, 1961, page 16894. Two of 
the three Governors who appeared or | 


presented testimony before the House 
Appropriations Committee on the mat- 
ter opposed the all-Federal project. The 
third referred to congressional directions 
to Interior to confer with the private 
power companies, but took no position 
for or against the Reclamation plan. 
The Bureau’s estimates of irrigation as- 
sistance under the two plans have never | 
been verified and it has steadfastly re- 
fused to explain their details to the 
private power companies. If they were 
fully supportable, I doubt whether the 
Upper Colorado River Compact Com- 
mission would have arrived at the con- 
clusion it did since there can be no ques- 
tion as to its overwhelming interest in > 
the best development of the Upper Colo- 
rado River Basin. | 
Seventh. It is contended that the 
companies’ combination plan might re- 
sult in higher power rates for thousands 
of Arizona customers. There would be 
ne more firm arrangement possible than 
to enter into a long-term contract where 
the rates are known and established. 
All of the risks of changes in price levels, 
of unforeseen physical conditions and of 
engineering problems which would affect 
the total cost of construction, operation, 
and maintenance of the lines would be 
borne by the wheeling entity. If there is 
any way to assure the preference cus- 
tomers that the transmission increment 
of their power rates will not be increased 
over the life of the project, this is it. 
The bogy has also been used that in- 
creases in rates will be sought from State 
It is very 
doubtful that any State commission 
would upset a contract between a citi- 
zen—in this case the electric com- 
panies—and a sovereign power—in this 


case the Federal Government. If by 


chance a public service commission 
found the rates preferential or discrimi- 
natory when compared to the companies’ 
other rates, the commission’s powers 
would be limited to the exclusion of such 
facilities from the rate base. In other 
words the burden would fall on the com- 
pany’s stockholders and not on the rate 
payers. With all due respect to Mayor 


Paul Pearce of Eloy, Ariz., I am sure he 
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does not have the engineering and eco- 
nomic staff which would be required to 
make an impartial objective examination 
of the complex factors involved in de- 
termining which of the two plans would 
assure the most firm power rates for 
preference customers over the next 86 
years. I have a hunch he was inveighed 
into writing his letter by a representa- 
tive from some public power pressure 
group. I only wish he were permitted to 
hear both sides of this story. 

Eighth. My good friend has also now 
ecoined a new definition of private enter- 
‘ ‘prise. His view is that any business that 

is regulated does not come within his 
definition. This would encompass a 
gamut of activity including taxicabs, 
pipelines, and steamship companies. 
Also he claims that any industry which 
is eligible for rapid tax amortization is 
not free enterprise. Since this covers 
about every business in this country, I 
_ guess we do not have any free enterprise 

left. While sometimes I think we are 
rapidly approaching that stage, I thank 
God that there are still some of us left 
who recognize free enterprise when we 
see it. It is only free enterprise that 
Pays taxes and is eligible for rapid tax 
amortization. It is a paradox for those 
groups who pay no taxes to call the kettle 
black. | 

Public power proponents continually 
say that electric companies are guaran- 
teed exclusive territories in which to op- 
erate and guaranteed a prescribed 
profit. That is far from the facts. 
Municipalities can go to municipal op- 
erations and then deprive the companies 
of territory or industries can, and when 

economically justified do, install their 
own generating equipment. Further- 
more, there is never any guarantee of 
profit. Under regulation, the companies 
have a right to earn up to a limited 
amount on their investment, but there is 
mo guarantee that they can earn any- 
thing. 
The free enterprise system permits the 
individual to work and invest his re- 
sources according to his choice. If any- 
thing, the risks of free enterprise are 
increasing in the electric power industry 
because of unfair Government competi- 
tion and intervention, rather than 
decreasing. 

With respect to construction of large 
dams and hydroelectric power projects 
by the “free enterprise” electric power 
industry, I have not the time to remind 
my colleagues of the many instances 
where it has been and is still being pre- 
vented from doing just that by opposi- 
tion from the Department of the Inte- 
rior. An example is the Mountain Sheep 
project now pending before the Federal 
Power Commission. It is strange that 
the public power advocates always 
piously support free enterprise when it 
does not interfere with their current 
ambitions but just let them be ques- 
tioned on one of their pet projects and 
they cry as those plagued with a malig- 
nant disease. 

Ninth. Throughout the first 40 years 
of its life the Bureau of Reclamation 
established itself as an outstanding engi- 
neering organization. It gained world- 
wide prominence for its advanced 
engineering designs and remarkable con- 
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struction feats. It was during this period 
that it built the two projects, Grand. 
Coulee and Hoover Dams, which received 
special awards for being included among 
the seven engineering wonders of the 
world. The Bureau established an en- 
viable record in the development of irri- 
gation projects consistent with the 
fundamental principles and objectives of 
the basic reclamation laws. It was al- 
ways headed by a distinguished and 
renowned professional engineer. 

However, at the end of World War II 
the public power advocates took over the 
organization and replaced: the Engineer 
Commissioner with a New Deal news- 
paperman, Mike Strauss. Since that 
time it has reoriented its effort either 
openly or sureptitiously toward the ob- 
jective of socializing the electric power 
industry in the United States. It has 
replaced sound engineering, economics 
and financing with political and ideo- 
logical engineering, economics and fi- 
nancing.. When the Solicitor’s interest 
component shell-game opinion which 
tried to make $1 appear to repay $2 of in- 
vestment cost was rejected in the late 
1940’s as being complete distortion of 
the intention of the law, the Bureau 
adopted the Colbran formula which is 
an even worse camouflage of the real 
financial repayment facts and an imposi- 
tion on the taxpayers of the United 
States. 

In the authorization and appropria- 
tion of funds for the Colorado River 
storage project it was necessary for the 
Congress repeatedly to admonish the 
Bureau to work cooperatively with the 
investor-owned electric companies to 
transmit, so far as possible, project 
power over the facilities of the electric 
utilities operating in the area. This the 
Bureau of Reclamation has repeatedly 
failed to do. It has refused to work with 
the utilities to determine the true defects 
in the all-Federal transmission line plan 
for the Colorado River storage project. 

It has doctored up the finding of the 
consulting engineers hired to review and 
evaluate the plan. It is alarming how 
Government officials can take the facts 
brought out by these consultants and 
twist them completely around in at- 
tempts to justify their position. No 


reputable engineer would be a party to. 


such distortions. The consulting engi- 
neers have unreservedly highlighted the 
defects in the Bureau of Reclamation 
plan. They point out that first, the Bu- 
reau’s plan is inadequate, lacking in re- 
serve capacity, and not designed to carry 
the loads set forth in the so-called 
yardstick system. Second, the Bureau’s 
yardstick system would not have the 
same degree of reliability of service as 
the private utility systems. Third, since 
the Bureau’s plan is not dependable as 
an independent network, it would call 
for increased facilities and correspond- 
ingly higher costs to achieve dependa- 


bility. Fourth, the consultants took ex- 


ception to all the O.M. & R. costs used by 
the Bureau. They found the operation 
and maintenance costs for the transmis- 
sion facilities to be provided by the Fed- 
eral Government under the combina- 
tion plan to be unreasonably high. 
Application of costs was not a uniform 
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basis in comparing the two systems. 
Fifth, since the so-called yardstick sys- 
tem cannot provide the same class of 
service that the interconnected system— 
wheeling system—can provide, a true 
comparison from a service value stand- 
point cannot be made. Sixth, construc- 
tion costs would be equal to or greater 
than dny similar lines yet constructed 
in this country. The Bureau’s estimates 
do not reflect the remoteness and 
roughness of the country. The Bureau’s 
estimates of transmission line costs are 
too low. Seventh, the consultants spe- 
cifically stated that their report did not 
endorse the all-Federal transmission 
system. 

In the light of these comments oo the 
engineer consultants, questions can be 
raised not only as to the present com- 
petence of the Bureau’s professional 
staff, but as to their integrity. The 
recommendations of the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation have been examined by com- 
petent and disinterested people and 
found sadly wanting. 

Can the billion-dollar Colorado storage 
project development be any longer en- 
trusted to such an unreliable and dis- 
affected group of employees? The engi- 
meering profession has a great stake in 
the Colorado River transmission lines is- 
sue. It should disbar from membership 
in its organizations, or from any licens- 
ing or registration, those Government, 
as well as private, engineers who par- 


ticipated in this deliberate attempt to 
‘ distort the true facts. “4 
Secretary of the Interior Fred Seaton, 


on January 17, 1961, approved the yard- 
stick Federal grid prepared by the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, then as now un- 
der Commissioner Dominy. Shortly 
after taking office under the present ad-~ 
ministration, Secretary of the Interior 
Stewart Udall endorsed Secretary Sea- 
ton’s approval of the yardstick plan, 
There is no doubt, therefore, and there 
is no quarrel with the fact that the basic 
Bureau yardstick, drawn up for the pur- 
pose of evaluating the utilities’ wheel- 
ing proposal, was approved by both Sec- 
retaries, one Republican and one Demo- 
crat. From this point on, however, this 
supporter of the all-Federal grid conven- 
iently transforms clear fact into cloudy 
fantasy. 

As Commissioner Dominy should have 
known very well as of June 2, the yard- 
stick system approved by Secretary Sea- 
ton and Secretary Udall earlier this year 
was not, on June 2, and is not now the 
system approved in the bipartisan deci- 


sions. The yardstick system, as Com- .- 
missioner Dominy must know, has been 


modified to the point where it now bears 
only a broad relationship to the original 
concept approved by the two Secretaries. 
There are indications also that the Bu- 
reau plan for the all-Federal system will 
be modified further before the plans are 
frozen for programing purposes. 
Tenth. The Congressman states that 
he would fight any effort of the Bureau 
of Reclamation to dominate the electric 
industry in the United States. The 
clarion call has long since sounded and 
its about time for the Congressman to 
put on his uniform. In 1920, 40 years 
ago, public power a represented 
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.07 of a percent of the total generation 
in the United States. 

Today it is about 25 percent. The il- 
lustrious chairman of our House Ap- 
propriations Committee said in 1955 ata 
hearing before a subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Government 
Operations: 

I believe that the bulk of the business, 
say 90 percent or more of all production and 
distribution of electricity, should be by pri- 
vate utilities. At the same time, we should 
keep something like 10 percent or less in 
TVA, REA, and municipal ownership as a 
yardstick, as a policeman on the corner, 
to be certain that the consumers are not left 
at the mercy of a giant monopoly which 
would control completely the production and 
distribution of this commodity which is as 
important today, both in the city and on 
the farm, as air and water and sunlight. 


I could not agree more. The only 
trouble is that we have long since broken 
through his ceiling. On the basis of the 
statements made during the past year by 
officials of the Department of the In- 
terior, it can be expected that this tide 
will be accelerated. ° 


Eleventh. Of course, we can never 


predict what our taxes are going to be 


and I agree that. the companies’ figure 
is only an estimate. On the basis of past 
experience our taxes are usually greater, 
rather than less, than we estimate. Iam 


‘not going to argue about the accuracy of 


one figure against another, but I am glad 
to learn that the Congressman’s inde- 
pendent sources of information admit 


that there will be hundreds of thousands 


of tax dollars poured into the Arizona 
economy under the combination plan 


compared to zero or possibly an increase 
-in taxes under the all-Federal plan. The 


extra cost to the Federal Government 
of the all-Federal plan of some $136 mil- 
lion in construction investment alone is 


going to have to be raised somehow if 


that plan is adopted. I realize that tax- 
payers in the eastern part of the country 
will bear the greatest share of this addi- 
tional burden but even the Congress- 
man’s own constituents are going to have 
to make some contribution to this added 
cost. 

Twelfth. The vote in the House on the 


issue indicated a sharp difference in 


viewpoint. -However, it did not repre- 
sent a true cross-section of the sincere 
convictions of the individual members 
because of the pork-barrel characteris- 
tics of the bill. There were more threats 
of deletion of projects if support was not 
given to the all-Federal plan than I have 
ever seen or heard of on a public works 
appropriation bill. There is something 
for everybody init. If the transmission 
line issue were separated and considered 
alone on its own merits, I am confident 
the results would have been different. 
Maybe we ought to require basic legisla- 
tive authorization by specific lines here- 
after, the same as we do in individual 
projects. 

Thirteenth. As in any controversy of 
this kind the views of prominent, intelli- 
gent individuals can be cited in support 
of a position. Certainly the Governors 
of at least two of the four Upper Basin 
States who, as indicated above, have en- 
dorsed the combination plan, would 
qualify under this specification. None 
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of the Governors of these four States 
testified in favor of the all-Federal plan. 
The agency designated by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior as the agency to 
maintain liaison with the four States 


of the upper division with reference to 


the allocation and transmission of stor- 
age project energy, the Upper Colorado 
River Commission, is certainly a promi- 
nent, intelligent, reputable, and qualified 
group of individuals. 

Fourteenth. I note that the two ma- 
jor newspapers referred to in the Con- 
gressman’s analysis as supporting the 
all-Federal transmission line plan are 
the two noted liberal press, the Wash- 
ington Post and the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch, with a long history of opposition 
to the free enterprise system. If that is 
the best impartial press he can cite in 
support of the all-Federal plan, I am 
more than ever convinced of the right- 
eousness and merit of the combination 
plan. The prominent press of the area 
affected did not support the all-Federal 
plan and I would say that they know 
far more about the problem than the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch and the Washing- 
ton Post. 

In summary, the most damaging in- 
dictment of the Bureau of Reclamation’s 
actions is its complete disregard of the 
directions of the Congress to work co- 
operatively with the private utilities in 
the area to develop the best overall plan 
of transmission of storage project power, 
and its refusal, or probably its inability, 
to explain, justify, and openly defend its 
figures with sufficient supporting data. 
Its failure to let this information see the 
light of day in itself makes the analysis 
suspect. I hope that the Congress will 
arrive at a fair solution of this issue be- 
fore it is too late to correct any mistakes 
that it might be making by hurried de- 
cisions in advance of agreement on the 
details. 

I am satisfied that the Devestment of 
the Interior is working toward the 
construction of a national Federal net- 
work including both transmission and 
generation by steam and otherwise. I 
hate to see my misdirected colleagues, 
whom I hope do not believe in this Fed- 
eral takeover of the electric industry, 
fall into the trap of supporting it be- 
cause of some local pressure. 


Editorials Published in Haverhill Journal 
and Manchester Union Leader in the 
Interest of American Shoe Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a random sampling of editorials 
published since 1958 by the Haverhill 
Journal and the Manchester Union Lead- 
er in the interest of protecting American 
shoe workers and their employers from 
unfair foreign competition. These and 


countless other editorials relating to the 
general theme of progress in the shoe in- 
dustry have appeared in these news- 
papers: 
[From the Union Leader, May 30, 1958] 
Write Topay 


If you still have not written your Wash- 
ington Representatives asking them to vote 
against President Eisenhower’s move to ex- 
tend the Reciprocal Trade Act, and to vote 
for the more reasonable substitute program, 
it’s still not too late to do so. 

As a. matter of fact, since the big foreign 
trade bill debate will be coming up in the 
House next week, your letter to your Repre- 
sentative—if sent today—will probably do 
the most good. So even if you’ve already 
asked your Congressman to vote against the 
President’s proposal to extend the act for 5 
years and thus arm the Chief Executive with 
authority to reduce tariffs up to 25 percent, 
be sure to write again today—or your letter 
will arrive too late. 

Although the substitute proposal is a com- 
promise, it is a reasonable compromise in 
that it’s a 2-year measure drafted and de- 
signed to produce more tariff-boosting than 
tariff-cutting, and, more importantly, the 
substitute bill would remove from the Presi- 
dent the constitutional power he now holds 
to decide when tariffs should be raised to 
protect American industry, and return that — 
power to Congress. 

There seems to be a general misimpression 
that unless one works in an industry directly 
affected by our current mixed-up trade | 
policies, one need not be concerned with this | 
problem. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. 

The real truth is this: When the _ textile 
industry or the shoe or hatmaking industry 
is hard hit by foreign imports, the economy 
of the entire New England area suffers. Much 
as some people would like to think so, the 
effect of ruinous—and unfair—foreign com- 
petition cannot be isolated to the industries: 
involved. The resultant unemployment, to 
give only one example, becomes an immediate 
statewide problem. 

So write that letter today to make sure it 
arrives in Washington before the start of one 


of the most important debates ever to occur 


on the floor of the House. 


[From the Haverhill Journal, May 13, 1959] 
IMPORTS AND THE WORKER 


One of the most important actions taken 
at the recent convention of the United Shoe 
Workers of America is a demand for Federal 
restrictions on the imports of foreign-made 
footwear. 

Anthony G. Accardi, of Haverhill, national 
director of the USWA, has stated that if the 
rise in imports that took place between 1957 
and 1958 is repeated for the next 4 years, 
there would not be a shoeworker in the 
country working. 

Not only is there a need to restrict shoe 
imports into this country, but there is also 
a need to restrict the export of leather from 
these shores. Unless there is combined ac- 
tion to cope with these two needs, serious 
economic poe will have to be solved in 
this area. 

At the moment we are paying taxes that 
are used to buy leather and then send it 
overseas to shoe factories that have been 
constructed with tax money and whose op- 
erations are supervised by citizens of our 
country whose salaries are paid also by tax 
money. 

All economists are concerned with the flow 
of gold from our shores caused by an excess 
of imports over exports. The shoe industry 
seems to us to be the ideal place to begin to. 
correct this situation. 

The leaders in the industry, such as Wal- 
lace McGrath, president of the New England 
Shoe and Leather Association, and the lead- 


, 
> 
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ers of labor, are pressing for necessary gov- 
ernmental action. Each and every resident 
of this area should join with them in an 
attempt to get action now—for unless we 
do, we shall all be in trouble. 


[From the Haverhill Journal, May 4, 1959] 
More ur SHOE ImPporRTs 


The other day this newspaper brought to 
the attention of its readers the fact that 
foreign-made shoes were imported into this 
country during 1958 in greatly increased 
numbers in comparison with 1957 figures. 

In the category of women’s and misses’ 
shoes, the principal product manufactured 
in this community, the increase in pairs 
amounted to 262 percent. 

Wallace J. McGrath, president of the New 
England Shoe and Leather Association, states 
that this alarming rate of growth is of real 
concern to American manufacturers whose 
costs are fixed at high levels due to the sharp 
increase in the price of materials and the 
fact that labor’s share in the price of Amer- 
ican shoes is the greatest of anywhere in the 
world. 


In this city, according to the Division of 


Employment Security, more than one-third 
of the labor force of the area is engaged in 
the manufacture of shoes and shoe compo- 
nents. 
| This means that any increase in the im- 
port of shoes, an increase that directly 
threatens the jobs of one-third of our citi- 
gens, also threatens the very existence of 
this community. Shoes made with labor 
that is paid slave or near-slave wages, and 
with machinery and materials that 
our foreign-aid money helps to purchase, 
. should certainly be imported only under re- 
strictions that provide a good degree of safety 
for our own workers and factories. 


[From the Haverhill Jou Journal, Apr. 28, 1958] 
UNEMPLOYMENT AND HAVERHILL 


It is the misfortune of many individuals 
in this city that they have been unemployed 
for a long period of time. Most of these 
people are shoeworkers who are out of work 
because the shoe industry is suffering greatly 
in the midst of this recession. 

One of the greatest reasons for this more 
than mild recession that has overtaken the 
shoe manufacturers is the great rise in shoe 
imports. The novelty shoe made in Haver- 
hill has great difficulty competing with the 
cheap imported shoe, made in a depressed 
economic area with American financial aid 
and constructed by cheap labor. 

This country has become strong because it 
has bolstered labor. Workers get a good 
wage for good work. If we permit products 
manufactured with near-slave labor, and 
incidentally, made with machinery we pur- 
Chased, to compete without imposing fair 
tariffs, we are destroying our own economy. 

And now, we're having difficulty increasing 
the benefit period of unemployment—unem- 
ployment caused by the policies brought into 
effect by the very people who refuse to aid 
the afflicted. 

We-hope the line on Main Street in front 
of the Employment Security Office doesn’t 
get any longer. But we urge immediate 
action to increase the benefit period so that 
. those now suffering will be aided. 


[From the Haverhill Journal, Aug. 10, 1960] 
' CONCESSIONS THAT Must BE STOPPED 


George Fecteau, president of the United 
Shoe Workers of America, recently made an 
impassioned plea before two Federal com- 
mittees for the elimination of any conces- 
sions given the importation of shoes. 

There are more than 225,000 workers in 
the shoe and allied industries. The great 
rise in shoe imports that has taken place in 
recent years threatens the employment of 
every one of them. 
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In 1949, 3 million pairs of shoes were im- 
ported into this country. Ten years later, 
imports of shoes rose to the alltime high of 
80 million pairs, while during that same 
period, our exports have dropped by 2 mil- 
lion pairs. 

This situation points the way to disaster. 

The great majority of shoe imports are 
produced in countries which maintain only 
minimum standards of living for workers. 
If the living standard of our own workers is 
not to be threatened, Federal protection is 
greatly needed. 


This country has taken an economic shel- 


lacking in this field. Not only are workers 


‘paid slave wages in these countries which are 


now threatening the shoe industry, but we 
have sent our best technological assistance 
to them to help them give us a drubbing. 
It’s about time we paid some attention to 
the needs of our own workers. And our own 
industries. 


[From the Haverhill Journal, Sept. 11, 1958] 
Our LEADING INDUSTRY 


Essex County last year was the Nation’s 
leading footwear producing county. 

This is no surprise to the Greater Haver- 
hill resident who knows how much the em- 
ployment figures in Haverhill depend on shoe 
production. 

More than 7,000 people are working in shoe 
factories and allied industry in this city. 
And that figure is exclusive of those who 
work in tanneries. 7 
. There has been much talk about the need 
to diversify industry in our city. Many peo- 
ple have said that it is a bad situation to 
have half of your employable people working 
in one industry, depending on its seasonal 
drives and its normal ups and downs. 

We don’t dispute that, but we do argue 
with those who want to drive the shoe in- 
dustry from our midst. By all means, let’s 
expand our industrial outlook, but not at 


the expense of our traditional industry that 


has fed and clothed us for years. 

Let us do what we can to help our leading 
employer. We must do what is possible to 
stabilize it, and then we can point with 
pride at it when we go foraging for other 
enterprises. 

Yes, we want new industry for our com- 
munity, but we must remember that in our 


quest for the new, we must not forget ean 


old. 


[From the Haverhill Journal, Oct. 14, 1958] 
PROSPECTS 
An article appearing recently in the Jour- 


nal made note of the fact that one-third of 
all shoes made in the United States last 


were manufactured ‘in New England. 


It is Massachusetts’ proud boast that more 
shoes are made here than in any other New 
England State. 

At the end of this month the National 
Shoe Fair will be held. This is a trade show 
in Chicago at which 95 percent of all the 
shoes produced in the country will be repre- 
sented. It has great significance to Haver- 
hill, because at this show, orders will be 
placed that will determine the extent of 
success that our highest employing industry 
will enjoy for the coming year. 

From all indications, particularly those 
seen at the Advance Spring Market Week re- 
cently held in Boston, the shoe industry will 
be in for a good year productionwise. It is 
expected that the coming year will see pro- 
duction figures approach a record mark. 

Of course, production alone does not de- 
termine a successful year. Manufacturers 
must find ways of keeping steadily climbing 
costs in control if they are to continue to 
produce and make a fair profit. 

But if production can be kept at a high 
figure, we all will feel better, and we are sure 
other troubles will eventually be solved. 


October 13 


We wish all manufacturers in the Haver- 
hill area good business at their Chicago ex- 
hibits and we hope they all return with good 
sized orders. 


[From the Haverhill Journal, Apr. 15, 1959] 
TYPICAL INEFFICIENCY 


While the shoemen of this city and this 
country are scurrying in search of leather 
produced from cattle hides. at fair prices; 
while the Justice Department investigates 
the recent extraordinarily rapid rise in hide 
prices; while Iron Curtain countries have 
greatly multiplied their consumption of the 
world cattle hide market; while all of this is 
going on, Secretary of Agriculture Ezra T. 
Benson continues to allow cattle hides to re- 
main on his surplus commodity list. 

Any shoeman in the country can testify to 
the fact there is no surplus in the hide mar- 
ket. France and Italy have placed restric- 
tions on the export of their hides in recogni- 
tion of a worldwide shortage. But the pres- 
ent administration of this country refuses to 
recognize that fact. 

And as long as the facts go unrecognized, 
foreign aid funds will be used for the pur- 
chase of hides. 

This means that other countries will be 
able to purchase this now precious leather at 
reduced rates. Then these countries will 
utilize almost slave labor to produce shoes 


- that will be imported by this ccuntry and 


sold at prices that will cut the throats of 
the domestic manufacturer and shoeworker. 

This is a situation that would be ridicu- 
lous if it were not so dangerous. Haverhill 
and other areas that depend upon the pro- 
duction of leather and shoes for the mainte- 
nance of their standard of living cannot ex- 
pect to survive as long as such misgovern- 
ment is permitted to continue. 

We call upon the administration to recog- 
nize that relief is needed—and needed now. 


[From the Haverhill Journal, Nov. 18, 1959] 
STATISTICS AND A THREAT 


The rapid rise in the importation of foreign -; 


made shoes into this country over the past 
2 years has caused a reaction from both man- 
agement and labor within the industry. 

George Fecteau, national president of the 
United Shoe Workers of America, recently 
sent a letter to all American shoe manufac- 
turers seeking a unified effort to stem the 
flow. 

He cited statistics which show’that while 
export of US.-made shoes dropped from 
8 million pairs to 4 million pairs in the last 
10 years, imports of foreign-made footwear 
have grown from 3 million to 20 million pairs 
in the same period. 

These figures demonstrate the existence of 
a situation that, if allowed to continue to 
exist, could result in a serious threat to the 
industry. 

With all its problems, the manufacture 
and sale of shoes in this country is an excel- 
lent example of free enterprise. There are 
no administered prices on its merchandise. 
The price of its products is determined by 
their costs and these are set by supply and 
demand. 

Unless the threat ecoed by importation 
statistics is recognized and dealt with in a 
reasonable and unified manner, domestic 
monopolies will be the only manufacturers 
continuing. Free enterprise and the capi- 
talistic system will be dealt a serious blow. 


[From the Haverhill Journal, Apr. 18, — 
THE NEW HorIzon 


The passing of the Ides of March has left 
at least one bright star hovering over the 
small, independent shoe manufacturing in- 
dustry. The Federal Trade Commission’s 
ruling in regard to the International Shoe 
Co.’s “consent decree” clause contained in 
the contracts with its retailers, opens a new 
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market for the smaller shoe manufacturers. “Industry coming to Haverhill,” has a 


‘The “consent decree” is a rather meaning- 
less title for the contractual clause which 
states that in return for loans or business 
services from the International Shoe, its re- 


tailers would agree to buy exclusively from | 


that company. The ruling of the Federal 
Trade Commission against this clause release 
some 1,200 retail stores to open-market 
buying. 

This ruling is most important to our area 
where approximately half of our working 
force is employed in the shoe and allied trade 
industry, and also proves that a unified effort 
on the part of a small independent group 
can result in a favorable finding against such 
a giant of the industry as a 
Shoe. 

Congratulations on a job well done. 


[From the Haverhill Journal, June 22, 1960] 
Too LATE 

The New England Shoe and Leather Asso- 
ciation has issued a call for immediate gov- 
ernmental action to provide protection for 
the shoe industry against the flood of foreign 
made goods now being imported. 

This has become a distressingly serious sit- 
uation, how distressing can be easily deter- 
mined from one fact alone; the domestic 
production of rubber footwear for the first 
quarter of this year was exceeded by the 
import of foreign-made goods for the first 
time in history. 

A total of 30,790,000 pairs of such footwear 
was imported during that 3-month period. 

The major sources of these goods are Japan 
and Hong Kong, regions where wages in the 
industry average between 20 to 30 cents per 
hour. 

If our charity to these areas is to continue, 
charity which, incidentally, seems to be com- 
pletely unappreciated, we must keep our 
domestic economy at a high peak of strength. 
_ Permitting unfair competition such as this 


to continue unabated will result in the fail-. 


ure of many of our shoe producers in this 
area and will present us with an unemploy- 
ment problem of near unsolvable dimensions. 

Protection is needed and is needed now. 


{From the Haverhill Journal, Aug. 9, 1958] — 


TRADE SHOWS 


The stereotyped picture of a businessman 
ata convention was blown to little pieces in 
the mind of a repersentative of this news- 
paper recently. 

In attendance at the Allied Shoe Products 
Show and the Leather Show held in New 
York during the first week of August, that 
representative came back impressed with the 
caliber of men in the shoe and leather trade. 


While, of course, not all of their waking > 


hours were spent talking business, certainly 


very few of them were spent doing anything 


else. The lobby of the Waldorf-Astoria, 
where the leather show was held, was filled 


with conversation about colors and textures 


and naturally, prices, until the early hours. 

A the New York Trade Show Building, 
where the allied products group exhibited, 
prices and new methods were the main topics 
of conversation. 

From all reports, shoe business will be good 
this coming year. If it is, the men in at- 
tendance at these shows will play a great 
part in causing that success. We salute 
them, not only for their business astuteness, 
but also for their careful attention to the 
hew things in their trade. 

We wish them continued success. ~ 


[From the Haverhill Journal, Dec. 22, 1958] 
Goop STartT 


January 1, 1950, will see the beginning of 


operations in Haverhill by the Edward New- 
hall Slipper Co., a firm that expects to em- 
ploy 4bout 75 persons in its new quarters 
in the Pentucket Building on Duncan Street. 


pleasant sound. While, of course, this par- 
ticular manufacturing concern cannot be 
considered large, it will, nevertheless, make 


@ good start for Haverhill in 1959. 


Haverhill has always been blessed with the 
type of worker that this new concern needs. 
While Haverhill people have had a long tra- 
dition of working with leather goods, it is 
not that particular facility which makes 
Haverhill so attractive. Rather, it is the 
ability of the Greater Haverhill workers to 
do things with their hands that workers in 
other parts of this country find extremely 
difficult to accomplish as well. 

Verification of that fact can be obtained 
by inquiries addressed to foremen and super- 
intendents of plants that are located else- 
where in New England—plants that have to 
their sorrow decided on locating elsewhere 
because they felt the labor price differential 
was so important. 

We hope that the Edward Newhall Slipper 
Co. will prosper beyond its dreams. We con- 
gratulate its officers on their decision to come 
to Haverhill. 


[From the Haverhill Journal, Aug 25, 1961] 
. Basic ECONOMICS 
Legislation has been filed by US. Repre- 


sentative Wr11am H. Bates which seeks to 


place quotas on the importation of shoes and 


.other articles for the benefit of designated 


industries. 

This legislation has been drawn in antici- 
pation of battles over tariffs expected to take 
place during the coming year. The standard 
of living in the United States and the 
strength of organized labor have resulted 
in working conditions and wage levels that 
are far higher than those enjoyed in any 
other country in the world. 

In Europe, the complexities of modern 
economic life have resulted in the establish- 


ment of a combination of countries known 


as the Common Market. Member nations 
are attempting to develop a free market be- 


with nations not members of the Common 
Market. 

This country must seek the establishment 

of tariffs which are sufficiently high to pro- 
tect our domestic industry, especially in re- 
gard to those countries who have acted in 
such a way as to make it difficult for us to 
do business with them. 
We certainly hope that the legislation 
sponsored by Representative Batzs will be 
accepted and passed at the next session of 
the Congress. 


Frank L. Boyden, of Deerfield Academy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 
OF MASSAGHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 


there is little of praise and admiration 
that remains to be spoken of the char- 


acter and personality of Dr. Frank L. 


Boyden. All too often, in contemporary 
speech, in search of eloquence, there is 


a tendency toward the careless and 


therefore meaningless overuse of super- 
latives in recognition of the events and 
personalities of our times. 

There are few superlatives which re- 
main to be spoken of the gentleman from 
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Deerfield Academy, and there are none 
that have been said that are not fitting 
and proper. 

I have never read, nor could I ever de- 
liver, words which would adequately re- 
flect the regard which I personally have 
for Mr. Boyden. The very qualities 
which endear him to his multitude of 
friends and which earn for him the un- 
stinted respect. of his contemporaries, 
defy commitment to words. Words 
alone are not enough. To know and 
appreciate the true character of the 
headmaster and his great school, one 
must know them personally. | 

I have known Frank Boyden and his 
work for far more years than I or he 
perhaps can or would remember, and I 


never cease to wonder at and be amazed 
by the dichotomy:of his accomplish- 


ments. It occurs to me that without the 
slightest hint of insincerity, Frank Boy- 


den is genuinely and ably, everything to 


everybody. 

Reference is often made to the Deer- 
field Academy motto, “Be Worthy of 
Your Heritage,” as symbolic of the char- 
acter of the school and the colorful town 
in which it is located. To me, it is not 
enough to recognize this fact alone, for 
indeed, Mr. Boyden himself is a very 
significant part of his heritage which his 
motto commits to our attention. While 
he personally would be the last to recog- 
nize and acknowledge such a. fact, and 
perhaps would even unassumingly deny 
such a comparison, Dr. Frank Boyden is 
the very personification of the spirit of 
the New England Yankee. The spirit 
which is, in fact, this heritage. His life 
and deeds, to which we all pay tribute, 
are an integral part of this spirit, a spirit 
not only characteristic of New England, 
but of our great Nation as well. = 

As a Member of Congress, a citizen, 
and a personal friend, I am sincerely 
pleased and honored to add my praise 


and congratulations to the remarks that 


have been said of this true gentleman, 
and great American, Dr. Frank Boyden, 
headmaster of Deerfield Academy. . 


the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, Ist Session, 87th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRENT SPENCE 


OF KENTUCKY | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 
Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
summary of the legislation considered by 
the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee during the Ist session of the 87th 
Congress and enacted into law: 
LAWS ENACTED, First SESSION 
MOBILE 250TH ANNIVERSARY MEDAL 
Public Law 87—-21—House Report 185 
S.900: This act directed the Secretary of 


the Treasury to strike a national medal 


commemorating the 250th anniversary of the 
founding of Mobile, Ala. Up to 5,000 of. the 


| 
| 
| 
tween themselves, reducing tariffs which pre- 
viously existed. In the meantime, a high 
tariff has been imposed restricting business 
| | 
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medals were authorized, to be delivered to 


the Mobile Two Hundred and Fiftieth Anni-: 


versary Celebration Corp., upon payment of 
all costs. 

S. 900 passed the Senate March 15, 1961; 
passed the House April 11, 1961; and be- 
came law on April 24, 1961. 


AREA REDEVELOPMENT ACT 


Public Law 87—-27—House Reports 186 and 
256 


S. 1 (H.R. 4569): This act establishes a 
new program to help areas of substantial 
and persistent unemployment and under- 
employment. It created an Area Redevel- 
opment Administration in the Department 
of Commerce, and authorized the Secretary 
of Commerce to designate two types of re- 
development areas (roughly, industrial areas 
and rural areas) as eligible for this aid. 
Eligible industrial areas include those where 
there is 6 percent unemployment and where 
the annual average rate has been at least 
(a) 50 percent above the national average 
for 3 of the preceding 4 years, (b) 75 per- 
cent above the average for 2 of the precéd- 
ing 3 years, or (c) 100 percent for 1 of the 
preceding 2 years. The Secretary may also 
designate other industrial redevelopment 
areas if he finds on the basis of comparable 
standards, that they have suffered from sub- 
stantial and persistent unemployment over 
an extended period. In addition, the Sec- 
retary authorized to designate rural rede- 
velopment areas, including low-income 
areas, areas previously designated under the 

Iture Department’s developing pro- 
gram, areas of low-production farming, and 
Indian reservations. 

The act authorizes loans for industrial 
and commercial projects, and loans and 
grants for public facilities, in redevelopment 
areas. Loan funds of $100 million each were 
established for loans in industrial and in ru- 
ral areas to finance industrial and commer- 
cial projects. The interest rate on these 
ae cannot exceed current average yields 

on marketable U.S. obligations of compar- 
able maturities, plus one-half of 1 percent 
to cover the cost of administration. Such 
loans are limited to 65 percent of the total 
financing required for the project. The act 
also established a $100 million loan fund 
for local public facilities directly related to 
the economic improvement of the redevel- 


opment areas. Such loans bear interest at . 


a rate equal to the average rate on all 
outstanding Federal debt plus one-fourth 
of 1 percent. In addition, $75 million was 
authorized for appropriation to make grants 
for public facilities in these areas. 

Before an area can receive this assistance 
it must uridertake an economic study of its 
employment problems to establish that re- 
development is feasible and to indicate the 
best uses of the assistance available. It 
must then submit an overall economic de- 
velopment program to the Secretary of Com- 
merce for his approval. Loans and grants 
will be made only for projects consistent with 
the approved program. The act explicitly 
prohibits the use of any of the aids provided 
to transfer industry and employment from 
one place to another. 

The act also authorizes appropriations of 
$4.5 million annually to be used by the Sec- 
retary for technical assistance to communi- 
ties in alleviating or preventing unemploy- 
ment or tinderemployment. Additional ap- 
propriations of $4.5 million annually are au- 
thorized to assist in training unemployed or 
underemployed residents of redevelopment 
areas to qualify them for new jobs. Appro- 
priations of $10 million annually are author- 
ized for subsistence payments, based on State 
unemployment compensation benefits, to in- 
dividuals receiving such training who are not 
receiving unemployment compensation. 

The act also waives certain requirements of 
the urban renewal program to make urban 
renewal assistance more readily available for 
industrial redevelopment areas, 
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S. 1 passed the Senate March 15, 1961. It 
passed the House with an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute on March 29. The 
conference report was agreed to by the Sen- 


ate on April 20 and by the House on April 


26. The President approved the bill on May 
1, 1961. 


INTERIM INCREASE IN FHA AUTHORIZATION 
Public Law 87-38—No House report 


Senate Joint Resolution 89: This resolu- 
tion provided a temporary increase of $1 bil- 
lion in the Federal Housing Administration’s 
authority to insure mortgages. This was 
needed to keep the FHA program in operation 
pending enactment of the Housing Act of 
1961, described below. 

It passed the Senate and House on May 18, 
1961, and was signed into law on May 25, 
1961. 

DUPLICATES OF ROBERT FROST MEDALS 
Public Law 87-39—House Report 373 


S. 712: Public Law 86-747, enacted Septem- 
ber 13, 1960, authorized the President to 
present a gold medal to Robert Frost, New 
England poet. It made no provision for 
bronze duplicates of the medal. Because of 
the public interest in the medal, Public Law 
87-39 was enacted, amending the 1960 act 
so as to authorize the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to coin bronze duplicates and make them 
available to the public at a price sufficient 
to cover their cost. 

S. 712 passed the Senate on March 21, 1961; 

the House on May 15, 1961; and was 
approved by the President on May 25, 1961. 


GOLD MEDAL FOR DR. THOMAS ANTHONY DOOLEY 


Public Law 87-42—House Report 374 


House Joint Resolution 306: This act au- 
thorized the President to award a gold medal 
posthumously to Dr. Dooley in recognition of 
his gallant and unselfish public service in 
providing medical care for the underprivi- 
leged peoples of the world, particularly in 
southeast Asia. 

House Joint Resolution 306 passed the 
House May 15, 1961; passed the Senate May 
23; and was approved by the President May 
27, 1961. 

GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY OF NAVAL AVIATION 

Public Law 87—-43—dliouse Report 375 

House Joint Resolution 398: This act au- 
thorized the Secretary of the Treasury to 
manufacture a galvano commemorating the 
50th anniversary of naval aviation, and to 
present it to the Secretary of the Navy in 


connection with the anniversary celebration 


at Pensacola, Fla. 

House Joint Resolution 398 passed the 
House May 15, 1961; passed the Senate May 
23; and was approved by the President on 
May 27, 1961. 


OLD SERIES CURRENCY ADJUSTMENTS 
Public Law 87-66—House Report 500 


S. 1619 (H.R. 5306): This act authorized 
the Treasury to adjust its accounts with re- 
spect to the large-size currency issued be- 
fore 1929 and the gold certificates issued 
between 1929 and 1934. 

At the time it was enacted, the Treasury 
and the Federal Reserve System held about 
$98 million in gold, silver, and other assets 
as security for this currency. The act au- 
thorized the Secretary of the Treasury to 
transfer to the general fund of the Treasury 
the gold and silver (amounting to about $61 
million) held by the Treasury as security for 
this old currency. After enactment, the 
transfer was made for the amount outstand- 
ing July 1. 
debt receipt, and the dollar amount of the 
currency was set up on the books of the 
Treasury as public debt bearing no interest. 
The act also provided for payment to the 
Treasury by the Federal Reserve banks of 
some $37 million, the amount of old series 
Federal Reserve notes outstanding. With 


This was credited as a public 


October 13 


this santas (made after enactment for the 
amount outstanding as of July 1), the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks were relieved of liability 
on these notes, and the Treasury assumed 
full responsibility for their redemption and 
set them up on its books as public debt bear- 


ing no interest. 


This process made the $98 million avail- 
able to the Treasury for current use, reducing 
the Government’s need to borrew an equi- 
valent amount, and saving $3 to $4 million 
of interest a year. 

The act provided that any of the currency 
affected should be redeemed frem the general 
fund of the Treasury if presented; it did not 
impair the value or redeemability of these 
notes in any respect. 

It also authorized the Secretary of the 
Treasury to determine, from time to time, 
how much of this old currency has been ir- 
retrievably lost or destroyed, and to make 
corresponding reductions in the noninterest- 
bearing public debt. Finally, the Secretary 
was authorized to preserve one piece of each 
kind of currency issued, in order to estab- 
lish a historical collection. | 

S. 1619 passed the Senate on May 15, 1961; 
It passed the House on June 19, and became 
law on June 30, 1961. 


HOUSING ACT OF 1961 


Public Law 87-70—House Reports 447 
and 602 
S. 1922 (H.R. 6028): The Housing Act of 
1961 was an omnibus measure covering most 
of our programs in the field of housing 
and urban affairs. Title I autherized sev- 


eral new programs to aid families of mod- 


erate income. The program of FHA mort- 
gage insurance under section 221, previously 
restricted to families displaced by urban re- 
newal or other Government action, was made 
available to all families, thereby providing 
liberal mortgage credit terms generally. Un- 
der this section homes priced up to $11,000 
in normal-cost areas ($15,000 in high-cost 


areas) can be bought with as little as 3 per- 


cent downpayment and with loan maturities 
up to 35 years with an additional 5 years 


authorized if needed. This title also amend-— 


ed the section: 221 rental housing program 
to permit loans with interest rates as low as 
3% percent in order to reduce monthly 
rental costs. Funds for these loans can be 
made available under FNMA special assist- 
ance. A new program of home improvement 


loan insurance under FHA was also estab- 
lished. Such loans may amount to as much 


as $10,000 per dwelling unit and carry ma- 
turities up to 20 years. In order to encour- 
age new cost-saving materials and methods, 
the act also authorized a new program of 
FHA insurance for experimental housing. 
Title II of the act contained measures to 
assist elderly families and those of low in- 
come. An additional $75 million was au- 
thorized for appropriation for the program of 
direct loans for housing for the elderly and, 
at the same time, the 2-percent equity re- 
quirement was eliminated so that loans can 
now be made for the full amount of the de- 
velopment cost. The act restored the full 
dollar authorization for low-rent -public 
housing provided in the Housing Act of 1949, 
thereby permitting the construction of ap- 
proximately 100,000 additional units. The 
Public Housing Administration was also 
authorized to make an additional subsidy 
payment of up to $120 a year in cases where 
income and rent-paying capacity of elderly 
occupants is so low as to threaten the 
solvency of a project. The act also abolished 
the requirement that there be a gap of 5 
percent between the maximum income for 
admission to low-rent housing and the in- 
come required to obtain decent, safe, and 
sanitary housing in the private market in the 
case of families displaced by Government ac- 
tion. The income gap was also abolished for 
elderly families. This title also authorized 
$5 million for Federal grants for the pur- 
pose of developing and demonstrating new 
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and improved housing for low-income fam- 
ilies. 

Title III authorized an additional $2 bil- 
lion for urban renewal capital grants and 
also raised the Federal share of net urban 
renewal costs from two-thirds to three- 
fourths in the case of small towns up to 
50,000 population, and depressed~areas up 
to 150,000 population. Business firms dis- 
placed by urban renewal projects were 


benefited by provisions authorizing the Fed- 


eral Government to pay the full amount of 
moving expenses (previously limited to 
$3,000) and by authorizing liberal loans 
through the Small Business Administration 
to help displaced business firms to meet the 
expenses of reopening in new locations. 
Assistance under the urban renewal program 
was extended to cover rehabilitation dem- 


onstration projects carried out by local 


public agencies. The proportion of funds 
which can be used for nonresidential urban 
renewal projects was raised from 20 


' to 30 percent. Hospitals were extended the 


same advantages in the urban renewal pro- 
gram as previously authorized for colleges 
and universities in the 1959 Housing Act. 
Under this provision certain expenditures 


-by hospitals can be counted as part of the 


community’s one-third (or one-fourth) 


share of urban renewal costs and the “pre- 


dominantly residential” requirement is 
waived. Funds for urban planning grants 
were increased by $55 million and the Fed- 
eral share of these costs was raised from one- 
half to two-thirds. 

Title IV authorized additional funds for 
the college housing program, totalling $1.2 
billion over a 4-year period. 

Title V expanded and liberalized the pub- 


lic facility loan program. The act author-. 


ized $450 million for these loans which can 
be made to communities up to 50,000 popu- 
lation (up to 150,000 if in’‘a depressed area). 
The interest rate on these loans was reduced 
by providing that it may not exceed (1) 3 
percent, or (2) the average interest rate on 
all outstanding interest-bearing U.S. obliga- 
tions plus one-half of 1 percent. An addi- 
tional $10 million was authorized for the 
advanced planning program for local public 


works. 


This title also contains a new, interim 
program of Federal aid for mass transit in 
urban areas, pending completion of longer 
range studies. Loans to public bodies are 
authorized for the acquisition, construction, 
and improvement of transportation facili- 
ties up to a total of $50 million. An addi- 
tional $25 million is made available for dem- 
onstration grants (up to two-thirds of proj- 
ect costs) for projects designed to explore 
ways of overcoming mass transit problems. 
It also provides specific authority for 
grants under section 701 of the Housing Act 
of 1954 to develop comprehensive plans cov- 
ering mass transportation as well as other 


urban problems. 


Title VI contained amendments to the 
National Housing Act affecting the Federal 
National Mortgage Association and the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration. The FNMA 
special assistance fund was increased by 
$750 million. In addition, the unused 
balance of existing authority provided 
by the Emergency Housing Act. of 1958 
(about $200 million) can be used at 
the discretion of the President. Also, 
repayments which FNMA receives on its 
management and liquidation fund (about 
$140 million a year after payment of interest 
to the Treasury and other expenses) can be 
used for special assistance purposes for a 
period of 4 years. Another provision auth- 
orizes FNMA to make short-term loans on 


security of pledged FHA and VA mortgages. 
Such loans can be for 80 percent of the 


amount of the pledged mortgages and can 
run for 12 months. 


This title also removed the dollar ceiling 
on FHA mortgage insurance and in place 
of it extended the program to October 1, 
1965. 

FHA’s basic homeownership program (sec. 
203) was liberalized by giving the Commis- 
sioner authority to reduce downpayments 
above the $13,500 level. The new minimums 
are as follows: 3 percent of the first $15,000 
of value, 10 percent of the next $5,000, and 
25 percent of any amount above $20,000. 
The maximum mortgage was increased to 
$25,000 for single-family homes (formerly 
$22,500). Under previous law, minimum 
downpayments were: 3 percent of the first 
$13,500 of value, 10 percent of the next 
$4.500, and 30 percent of any amount over 
$18,000. Also, to reduce monthly payments, 
the maximum maturity was extended from 
30 to 35 years for newly built homes. 

Other provisions of this title authorized 
FHA insurance of supplementary loans 
made to management-type cooperatives. for 
improvements and repairs for necessary fa- 
cilities; gave the FHA Commissioner dis- 
cretionary authority to reduce the insurance 
premium to as low as one-quarter of 1 per- 


cent; and increased the loan-to-value ratio 


of FHA insured mortgages on nursing homes 
from 75 percent to 90 percent. 

Title VIL authorized a new program of 
partial Federal grants to State and local 
governments to help them acquire land for 
parks and recreational areas and other per- 
manent “open space” use. Such grants may 
cover up to 30 percent of acquisition cost, 
and $50 million is authorized for this aid. 

Title VII extends the farm housing loan 

for 4 years and authorizes an ad- 
ditional $200 million for these loans. Non- 
farm housing in rural areas is made eligible 
as well as farms. Also a new program of 
mortgage insurance on housing built for 
domestic farm laborers is authorized. | 

Title IX contains a number of miscel- 
laneous provisions. The most important of 
these are four affecting Federal savings and 
loan associations. To help finance 
for the elderly, these associations are per- 
mitted to invest up to 5 percent of their 
assets in loans on such housing, including 
rest homes or nursing homes, with a maxi- 
mum term of 30 years and a loan-to-value 
ratio of up to 90 percent. Second, to facili- 
tate trade-in home financing, these associa- 
tions are authorized to invest up to 5 per- 
cent of their assets in nonamortized loans 
with terms up to 18 months, and loan-to- 
value ratios up to 80 percent. Third, they 
are permitted to invest up to 5 percent of 
their assets in certificates of urban renewal 
trusts, thus permitting a number of asso- 
ciations to pool their resources to finance 
urban renewal housing. Finally, they are 
authorized to lend to or invest in business 
development credit corporations, up to $250,- 
000 or one-half of 1 percent of their out- 
standing loans, whichever is smaller. 

In addition, this title extends the volun- 
tary home mortgage credit program to 
October 1, 1965. 

S. 1922 passed the Senate on June 12, 
1961. It passed the House with an amend- 
ment substituting the provisions of H.R. 
6028, on June 22. The conference report 
was agreed to by the Senate and the House 
on June 28, and the President signed the 
bill into law on June 30, 1961. 


- EMERGENCY FEED FOR WILDLIFE 
Public Law 87-152—House Report 746 — 
S. 614: This act authorized the use of sur- 

plus grains owned by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation to feed wildlife in emergencies, 
such as severe ice and snow conditions or 
drought. 

The act permits the States in such emer- 
gency situations to obtain grain from the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to prevent 
starvation of resident game birds and other 
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resident wildlife. Such grain may be fur- 
nished, subject to CCC regulations, upon 
the following conditions: (1) It must be re- 
quested by the State fish and game authority 
or other State agency with similar authority; 
(2) the Secretary of the Interior must find 
that the area involved is threatened with 


‘serious damage or loss to resident game birds 


and other resident wildlife from starvation; 
(3) the State must requisition the grain 
from CCC; (4) the State and CCC must agree 
upon the quantities needed; and (5) CCC 
must be reimbursed by the State for its ex- 
ee in packaging and transporting the 
grain. 

_ Similar authority is granted to the Sec- 


_retary of the Interior to requisition grain 


from CCC to feed migratory Birds (as op- 
posed to resident game birds, covered by the 
provisions described in the preceding para- 
graph) which are threatened with starva- 
tion. 

S. 614 passed the Senate on June 22, 1961; 


passed the House on August 7; and became 


law on August 17, 1961. 


ANNUAL APPRAISAL OF COMMODITY CREDIT 
CORPORATION | 


Public Law 87-155—House Report 751 


S. 763: This act did away with a require- 
ment, originally imposed in 1938, that the 
Secretary of the Treasury make an annual 
appraisal of the assets and liabilities of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. This ap- 
praisal was required each year as a basis 
for determining the amount of appropria- 
tion, if any, authorized to reimburse CCC 
for net losses realized in the preceding fiscal 
year. The new act continues to authorize 
appropriations for this purpose, but pro- 
vides that CCC’s realized losses shall be de- 
termined on the basis of its financial state- 
ments (subject, of course, to audit by the 
General Accounting Office) rather than re- 
quiring an independent appraisal by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

S. 763 passed the Senate July 17, 1961; 
passed the House August 7; and became law 
August 17, 1961. 

INTERNATIONAL FINANCE CORPORATION 
INVESTMENT POWERS 


Public Law 87-185—House Report 501 


H.R. 6765: This act authorized the US. 
Governor of the International Finance Cor- 


poration to agree to an amendment to the 


Corporation’s charter as so to authorize it 
to invest in capital stock. 

The International Finance Corporation is 
an international organization established to 
stimulate private investment, including eq- 
uity investment, in the less developed coun- 
tries which are members of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 
It carries out this purpose by investing in 
private enterprises in association with Amer- 
ican and foreign private investors. 

Under its original 1956 charter, IFC’s in- 
vestments could take the form of conven- 
tional, interest-bearing loans or they could 
be equity-type investments involving the use 
of convertible debentures, stock options, or 
other devices, but IFC could not invest in 
capital stock. This limitation, according to 
testimony received during the hearings on 
H.R. 6765, severely restricted IFC’s ability to 
carry out its primary function of stimulat- 
ing private enterprise in the less-developed 
areas. 

The amendment to the charter as author- 
ized by this act contains safeguards against 
IFC exercising t responsibilities 
in the private enterprises in which it invests. 

H.R. 6765 passed the House on June 19, 
1961.. It passed the Senate on August 25, 
and became law on August 30, 1961. On the 
following September 5, the President of the 
International Finance Corporation an- 
nounced that the votes required to put the 
charter amendment into effect had been 
received. 
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G FEDERAL SAVINGS AND LOAN 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Public Law 87-210—House Report 823 


Insurance Corporation, which insures ac- 
counts in savings and loan associations up 
to a statutory limit of $10,000. This will be 
accomplished through a system of premium 
prepayments by insured institutions. For 
most institutions, the required prepayments 
will be roughly offset by reducing the stock 
they must purchase in their Federal home 
loan bank. 

Today, savings and loan associations that 
are members of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Sys must hold stock in their Fed- 
eral home |! bank equal to 2 percent of 
their outstandin~,.home loans. The new act, 
which will take effect January 1, 1962, will 
reduce this requirement to 1 percent, but it 
will not allow any institution that is a mem- 
ber on January 1 to reduce its stockholdings 
below 2 percent of its unpaid loan principal 
on that date or 2 percent of its unpaid loan 
principal at the beginning of any subsequent 
year, whichever is lower. A reduction below 
the former figure may be made only to the 
extent allowed by the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board. 

The required premium prepayment for an 
insured institution under the new act will be 
equal to (A) 2 percent of the net increase 
in accounts of its insured savers during 
the preceding calendar year, minus (B) the 
net increase during that year in the stock 
it must hold in its Federal home loan bank. 
These prepayments will be credited to a 
_ reserve,” which the Corporation 
is directed to establish in addition to its 


“primary reserve,” which is to be the gen:.. 


eral reserve of the Corporation. The prepay- 
ment requirement will be suspended after the 
primary and secondary reserves together 
reach 2 percent of all accounts of insured 
eavers and all creditor obligations of insured 
institutions. Prepayments must be resumed 
when this total falls to 1% percent. The 
obligation to make prepayments will cease 
permanently when the primary reserve 
reaches 2 percent. When that happens, the 
obligation to make regular premium pay- 
ments will be suspended for institutions that 
Ihave been insured 20 years or more. Regu- 
lar payments must be resumed, of course, if 
the primary reserve falls below 2 percent. 
FPSLIC projections indicate the two re- 
serves together will reach 2 percent for the 
first time in 1970, whereas the primary re- 
serve alone will reach that figure sometime 
between 1993 and 1995. Thus, if the projec- 


- tions are correct, the new act will produce a 


2-percent reserve ratio about 25 years sooner 
than previous law would. 

H.R. 7108 passed the House on August 7, 
1961; passed the Senate August 29; and was 
approved by the President on September 8, 


1961. 


ELECTION OF DIRECTORS OF FEDERAL HOME LOAN 
BANKS 


Public Law 87-—211—House Report 825 


H.R. 8277: This act, which will take effect 


January 2, 1962, will improve and simplify 
the election of directors of the Federal home 
loan banks. 

Today, the elective directorships are divid- 
ed into four groups: class A, representing 
large member institutions; class B, repre- 


' senting medium-size members; class C, rep- 


resenting small members; and directors elec- 
ted without regard to class. In addition, the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board has provid- 


- ed by regulation for representation of each 


State in the district by a minimum number 
of elective directors ranging from one to 
three depending on the Federal home loan 
bank involved. 
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_in a complex system of election under which 2 


the Federal Home Loan Bank Board may 
pass over a candidate who received a plural- 
ity of votes for a particular directorship and 
declare another candidate elected, or hold a 
runoff election among other candidates, in 
order to assure representation for a particu- 
lar State. 

The basic change made by the new act is 
to abandon the division of elective directors 
into classes. Instead, the act provides for 
apportioning the elective directors among 
the States in the Federal home loan bank’s 
district by allotting a minimum of one direc- 
torship per State, with the remaining direc- 
torships distributed in approximate propor- 
tion to the shares of the Federal home loan 
bank’s stock required to be held by member 
institutions in each State. No State will be 
allotted more than six directorships. Each 
State will be entitled to at least as many 
elective directors as it had on December 31, 
1960, and the Board will add directors where 
necessary for this purpose. 

Each directorship allotted to a State will 
be filled by an officer or director of a mem- 
ber institution in that State, nominated and 
elected by the member institutions in that 
State. In the election, each member insti- 
tution may cast as many votes as the num- 
ber of the bank’s shares it is required to hold 
(which in turn is based on its home loans 
outstanding), except that no member may 
cast more votes than the average required 
stockholding for all members in the State. 
Any candidate receiving a plurality of the 
votes cast for a directorship will be elected. 

The act also prohibits any director from 
serving more than three consecutive terms, 
and clarifies the Board’s power to appoint 
directors in two situations: First, where a 
vacancy occurs in an elective directorship of 
an existing Federal home loan bank, and 
second, where a new Federal home loan bank 
is organized and it is necessary to make 
initial appointments of elective directors as 
well as appointive directors to get the bank 
started. 


H.R. 8277 passed the House on August 7, 
1961. It passed the Senate on August 29, 
and was approved by the President on Sep- 
tember 8, 1961. 

INTERIM INCREASE IN SBA BUSINESS LOAN 
AUTHORIZATION 

Public Law 87—198—No House report 


H.R. 8922: This act increased the ceiling 
on the amount of regular business loans the 
Small Business Administration may have 
outstanding, from $575 million to $595 
million. This increase was needed to Keep 
the business loan in operation 
pending action on H.R. 8762, described on 
page 11, which provided a longer term 
increase. | 

H.R. 8922 passed the House on August 29, 
1961. It passed the Senate on August 30, 
and was approved by the President on 
September 5, 1961. 3 


EXPORT GUARANTEES AND INSURANCE 
Public Law 87-—311—House Report -1126 


S. 2325. (H.R. 8381): This act authorizes 
the Export-Import Bank to guarantee, in- 
sure, coinsure, and reinsure against political 
and credit risks of loss arising in connection 
with U.S. exports. Fe 

Such a program is needed to place Ameri- 
can exporters on an equal basis with foreign 
competitors. Private insurance companies 
have been reluctant to meet this need, but 
the new act is designed to encourage private 
enterprise to provide export guarantees and 
insurance coverage to the fullest extent 
practicable. It is anticipated that at the 
outset export guarantees and insurance will 
be issued through an association of insur- 
ance companies, with the companies assum- 


The interaction of these two requirements ing a portion of the credit risks, and the 


(division into four groups, plus minimum 
representation for each State) has resulted 


Bank assuming part of the credit risks and 
all of the political risks. 


The Bank’s liability under the new pro- 
gram is limited to $1 billion outstanding at 
any one time. The program will be estab- 
lished on a self-supporting basis, with fees 
and premiums being charged commensurate 
with the risks covered. The Bank is required 
to set up reserves to cover its potential lia- 
bilities under the program at a ratio of 25 
cents for each dollar of liability. The same 
ratio will be used in charging contracts writ- 
ten under the new program against the $7 
billion ceiling on loans, guarantees, and in- 
surance which the Bank is authorized to 
have outstanding at any one time under sec- 
tion 7 of the Export-Import Bank Act of 
1945. 

S. 2325 passed the Senate on August 25, 
1961. It passed the House with amendments 
on September 13. The Senate agreed to the 
House amendments on September 14, and the 


President approved the bill on September 26, 
1961. 


SMALL BUSINESS ACT AMENDMENTS OF 1961 


Public Law 87-305—House Reperts 1039 and 
1180 


H.R. 8762: This act provided additional 
authority needed for the Small Business Ad- 
ministration’s regular business loan program. 
Under previous law, SBA was authorized to 
have up to $595 million outstanding in busi- 
ness loans, and to take Government pro- 
curement contracts in amounts up to $25 
million and subcontract them tw small busi- 
ness concerns. Under the new act, these two 
authorizations are merged, and the com- 


bined authorization is increased by $105 mil- 


lion, to $725 million, estimated to be suffi- 
cient through June 30, 1962. 

A program designed to assist small busi- 
ness concerns in obtaining a fair share of 
subcontracts let by prime contractors per- 
forming under procurement contracts with 
the Department of Defense and the General 
Services Administration is also provided for 
in the new act. Under this provision these 
two agencies and the Small Business Admin- 
istration will develop the subcontracting pro- 
grain cooperatively. The program will pro- 
vide that all contracts in excess of $1 million 
and all subcontracts in excess of $500,000 
must include provisions (1) requiring that 
prime contractors and subcontractors con- 
sult with SBA through the procuring agen- 
cies when requested to do so by SBA and 
(2) enabling SBA to obtain subcontracting 
information through the procuring agencies. 
It is specifically provided that the program 
will be administered by the procuring agen- 
cies, and will not dictate to the contractor 
the extent to which he should make sub- 
contracts or the persons to whom subcon- 
tracts should be let. Regulations implement- 
ing the program will be issued by the pro- 
curing agencies, with the concurrence of 
SBA. If concurrence is not obtained, the 
matter in dispute will be referred to the 
President for final determination. 

Other provisions of the new act cover 
publication of proposed procurement ac- 
tions; SBA grants for studies, research, and 
counseling; reports filed by SBA and the 
Attorney General under the Small Business 
Act and the Defense Production Act of 1950; 
and authority for SBA to make prepayments 


of rentals on safety deposit boxes. 


H.R. 8762 passed the House September 6, 
1961. It passed the Senate with an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute on Sep- 
tember 7. The Senate agreed to the con- 
ference report on September 14 and the 
House agreed on September 15. On Septem- 
ber 26, 1961, the President signed it into 
law. 

SMALL BUSINESS INVESTMENT ACT AMEND=- 
MENTS OF 1961 - 
Public Law 87-341—House Reports 1040 and 
1179 

S. 902 (H.R. 8870): The Small Business 

Investment Act of 1958 established two pro- 
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grams to increase the supply of long-term 
loans and equity capital for small business 
concerns. First, it provided certain incen- 
tives for private investors to form small 
business investment companies (SBIC’s), 


which are licensed and regulated by the 


Small Business Administration, to make 
equity investments in, and long-term 1 

to, small business concerns. Second, it au- 
thorized SBA to make direct loans to State 
and local development companies for the 
benefit of small business concerns. 

The 1961 act made several changes in 
the first program. First, it authorized SBA 
to invest up to $400,000, on a 50-50 match- 
ing basis, to provide initial capital for SBIC’s, 
or to increase the capitalization of operat- 
ing SBIC’s. Under previous law, SBA was 
limited to $150,000, solely for initial capi- 
tal. As another inducement to attract in- 
creased capital into this program, the 1961 
act raised the limit on investments in SBIC’s 
by commercial banks (insofar as Federal law 
is concerned) from 1 percent of capital and 


surplus to 2 percent. It also fixed a limit. 


of $4 million on the amount of operating 
loans SBA may make to an SBIC; the provi- 
sion of the 1958 act limiting such loans to 
50 percent of the SBIC’s paid-in capital and 
surplus was retained, so that whichever of 
the two limits is lower applies. A new pro- 
vision was added, limiting investments by 
an SBIC in any one small business concern 


to $500,000, except as larger investments may 


be approved by SBA. Again, this limit is in 
addition to the limitation of 20 percent of 
the SBIC’s capital and surplus, fixed by the 
1958 act, so that investments over the lower 
of the two limits may be made only with 
SBA approval. 

The 1961 amendments also strengthened 
the procedures for enforcing compliance with 
the Small Business Investment Act, by au- 
thorizing SBA to suspend SBIC licenses and 
to issue cease-and-desist orders through ad- 
ministrative proceedings, and by authorizing 
judicial proceedings to take control of the 
assets of SBIC’s where necessary. 

‘The 1961 act liberalized the second pro- 


gram established by the 1958 act, by raising 


the limit on section 502 loans by SBA to 
State and local development companies from 
$250,000 for each identifiable small business 
concern assisted to $350,000, and by raising 
the maximum maturity on such loans from: 
10 to 25 years. 

_ Finally, the amount of loans SBA may have 
outstanding under the Small Business In- 
vestment Act of 1958 (both programs) was 
increased by $75 million, to $325 million. 

S. 902 passed the Senate on September 
1, 1961. On September 6 it passed the House 
with an amendment substituting the provi- 
sions of H.R. 8870, which had been reported 
to the House on August 25. The confer- 
ence report was agreed to by the Senate on 
September 14 and by the House on Septem- 
ber 15. The President signed the bill into 
law on October 3, 1961. 


John E. Fogarty, of Rhode Island, Re- 
views Economic Change Since Ist 
Session of 87th Congress Began 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
_IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27,1961 
Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, as the 


Congress draws to a close, I think it is 
important that we review very briefly the 
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dramatic change of the economic cli- 
mate which has occurred since we first 
began in January. 

The House will remember the low level 
of economic activity and the high levels 
of unemployment which prevailed at 
that time, especially after 8 years of in- 
creasingly high joblessness as each busi- 
ness cycle came tO an end. Today the 
gross national product is on the rise to 
new record levels, total employment is at 
a record level for any August in our his- 
tory, and the index of industrial produc- 


tion is at an all time high. We have, 


and we are witnessing, a recovery which 
is taking place much more rapidly than 
expected. Now, problems do remain. 
We still do have a million persons un- 
employed for-as long as 6 months or 
more, especially under the impact of 
structural changes such as automation. 
Still needed are important programs 
such as the training and retraining of 
our unemployed workers. But we must 
review the background of accomplish- 
ment of the past 9 months both in terms 
of legislation passed by this Congress to 
maintain and increase the level of eco- 
nomic activity and strike at the problem 
of joblessness, as well as the many ad- 
ministrative actions along these lines. 
If we review them, I think the path will 
become clear—a pattern of legislation 
and action which has enabled us to make 
such progress during the past 9 months, 
and which gives us a major- vantage 
point from which to continue our efforts 
in the immediate months and years 
ahead. These actions have been and 
are important to us, not only in terms of 
our own aspirations and our domestic 
economy, but they are also surpassingly 
important for our position in relation to 
the rest of the world. 

In terms of legislation by this Con- 
gress such as the Area Redevelopment 
Act, such as the aid to dependent chil- 
dren of unemployed fathers, such as the 
temporary extension of unemployment 
insurance benefits for the long-term un- 
employed, we see specific and concrete 
actions to help the jobless on the one 


‘hand and to spur economic recovery on 


the other. In such administrative ac- 
tions as improving our employment serv- 
ice, reaching a record this past month 
in nonagricultural placements, in the 
substantial number of older workers 
placed, in the forward-looking program 
which has made important gains in equal 
opportunities for minority groups, as well 
as many others, again, are concrete ex- 
amples of the actions I have described. 

In the beginning of 1961, when the new 
Congress and President Kennedy took 
office, the United States was in the midst 
of a serious recession, marked by criti- 
cally high levels and rates of unemploy- 
ment. 

The number of jobless workers stood 
at 5,400,000 in January 1961, equaling the 
postwar record for unemployment set in 
June 1958, and about 2% times the job- 
less total in January 1953 when the 
Eisenhower administration first took 
office. Such diverse economic indicators 
as the gross national product, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board’s Index of Industrial 
Production, manufacturers’ new orders, 
employment on nonfarm payrolls, the 
factory workweek, weekly earnings—all 
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were down considerably from previous 
marks. 

I think it is important for all of us to 
recognize the fact that we have come a 
long way since then. Unemployment is 
down by about a million persons; em- 
ployment on nonfarm payrolls is up by 
nearly a million on a seasonally adjusted 
basis. Moreover, our gross national 
product is up by about 5 percent, the 


index of industrial production by about 


10 percent, manufacturers’ new orders 
also by 10 percent—all on a seasonally 
adjusted basis. The factory workweek— 
a critical economic indicator—is up by 
a full hour on a seasonal basis and weekly 
earnings have moved up to about $94 a 
week—about $4 over the January level. 

I would like to make it clear that de- 
spite the vigorous economic recovery we 
are experiencing, many problems still re- 
main. Our rate of unemployment is still — 
very high; long-term joblessness is still a 
major problem in this country. The im- 
pact of automation and technological 
change—in the face of a record crop of 
26 million new workers expected to come 
upon the labor market during this 


- decade—poses major challenges we still 


have to face and for which we must still . 
devise realistic and meaningful solutions. 

But I think it would be very instructive — 
if we reviewed briefly the actions by the 
Congress and by this administration 
which have brought us to the point of 
economic recovery today. _ 

Faced with a serious business recession 
when it took office, the Kennedy admin- | 
istration immediately took action to 
alleviate hardship and to stimulate re- 
covery in the economy. Among the steps 
taken were release of surplus food to feed . 
the needy unemployed, arrangements to 
provide assistance to the children of un- 
employed men, and early payment of 
Veterans’ Administration insurance re- 


One of the first legislative actions was _ 
a bill designed to pay, on a self-support- 
ing basis, unemployment insurance to 
persons who had exhausted benefits un- 
der State and Federal programs. The 
need for this legislation was indicated 
because of the substantial increase in 
the level of unemployment and the up- 
ward trend in the number of persons ex- 
hausting their rights to unemployment 
insurance benefits. The average num-. 
ber of persons receiving unemployment 
insurance in a week reached almost 3.4 
million in February 1961, compared to 
less than 2.2 million in February 1960, 
an increase of 55 percent. For the same 
2 months, the number of persons who 
had exhausted their rights to unemploy- 
ment benefits was 204,600—February 
1961—compared to 132,900—February 
1960—an increase of 54 percent. In re- 
sponse to the increased number of ex- 
haustees and the high level of unem- 
ployment, Congress passed the 
Temporary Extended Unemployment 
Compensation—TEC—Act of 1960, which 
was signed by the President on March 
24, 1961. 

The Temporary Extended Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Act of 1961, which 
became effective on April 8 of this year, 
provided that participating States could 
pay extended benefits to individuals who 
had exhausted their rights to regular 
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benefits after June 30, 1960. TEC bene- 
fits could not exceed 50 percent of the 
regular benefit entitlement or 13 times 
the -weekly benefit amount, whichever 
was lesser. In addition, the act provided 
that participating States would be reim- 
bursed during the life of the program 
for any benefits paid to an individual 
in excess of 26 times his weekly benefit 
amount. No TEC or reimbursement pay- 
ments would be made for any week be- 
ginning after June 30, 1962. It is sig- 
nificant that all 50 States, the District 
of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands elected to participate in the TEC 
program. 

From the beginning of the TEC pro- 


' gram-.in April 1961 through August 31, 


1961, some 1.8 million persons had filed 
claims under the TEC program. Of this 
number, about 1.6 million received TEC 
benefits amounting to more than $372 
million during this period. A total of 
11.9 million weeks of unemployment 
were compensated at an average rate of 
approximately $31.40 a week. An addi- 
tional $19.2 million was sent to States 
as reimbursement payments through 
August 31, 1961. 

This administration has also sent a 
bill to Congress proposing certain im- 
provements in the unemployment in- 
surance system. The bill would provide 
- up to 13 additional weeks of unemploy- 
ment benefits to workers with long-du- 
ration unemployment. It would provide 
such additional benefits at all times to 
workers who have a long and substantial 
record of employment, and during reces- 
sions to all workers who exhaust their 
regular unemployment benefits. Thus, 
both those who are suffering from long- 
duration unemployment due to reces- 
- gions and unemployment due to tech- 
nological displacement would have some 
additional income maintenance while 
they were finding other work. Such 
workers would be required to take a 
training course if it is determined that 
this will be necessary in order to secure 
reemployment. In addition, States 
would be required to continue their regu- 
lar unemployment benefits to workers 


attending approved training courses, as_ 


a condition for receiving such benefits. 

The bill would also strengthen State 
financing of unemployment insurance by 
broadening the taxable wage base from 
the first $3,000 of each worker’s annual 
earnings to $4,800—tthe base used for the 
Federal old-age, survivors and disability 
program. It would also provide for 
equalization grants by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to defray part of the cost of 
benefits in States with high rates of un- 
a and therefore high benefit 
costs. 

The bill would also provide strong in- 
ducements for the States to bring their 
weekly benefits up to levels that were 
advocated by the former administration; 
namely, to increase benefit maximums 
to a level under which the great majority 
of workers would be entitled to receive 


_ atleast 50 percent of their former weekly 


wages when employed. 

Extension of the protection of the sys- 
tem to an additional 3 million workers 
is also proposed, of which the principal 
groups would be employees of small em- 
ployers and nonprofit organizations. 
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These proposals would go far toward 
providing more adequate income main- 
tenance for the unemployed, as well as 
to encourage retraining of workers who 
are technologically unemployed. 

To further help persons with low in- 
comes, the administration introduced 
and succeeded in passing the Fair Labor 
Standards Amendments of 1961. They 
provided for increasing the minimum pay 
from $1 to $1.15 per hour on September 
5, 1961. Nearly 2 million workers will 
receive a total of more than $300 million 
per year. This minimum will be in- 
creased to $1.25 2 years from now. 
In addition, about 3.6 million workers 
will be brought under the act fer the 
first time and will receive a minimum of 
$1 per hour. Of these, about 550,000 
workers were being paid less than $1 an 
hour. Their incomes will increase by 
about $200 million on an annual basis. 

One of the outstanding achievements 
of the administration is the Area Rede- 
velopment Act. This legislation pro- 
vides for training of the unemployed and 
loans to local communities to enable 
them to attract business enterprises. 
For the first time in our history, the Fed- 
eral Government has assumed a respon- 
sibility for helping people in areas which 
have been hurt by shifts in consumer 
tastes, drastic technological develop- 
ments, and sudden loss of markets. 

This act was signed by President Ken- 
nedy on May 1, 1961, after several unsuc- 
cessful efforts in the previous adminis- 
tration to secure an acceptable measure. 
It is directed at stimulating economic 
growth in those areas victimized by 
chronic and persistent unemployment or 
underemployment. The act is directed 
at one major form of structural unem- 
ployment—the problem of peopie who are 
out of work because they have the wrong 
skills, in the wrong place, at the wrong 
time. 

The Congress provided funds and some 
basic new approaches for creating job 


opportunities in this pioneering legisla- . 
tion. These included first, $200 million 


for loans to new and expanding busi- 
messes, primarily for land and buildings, 
with machinery and equipment loans 
permitted in exceptional circumstances; 
second, $100 million for public facility 
loans, for such projects as water, sewer, 
and other facilities directly related to 
new business enterprises; third, $75 mil- 
lion for public facility grants; fourth, 
$4.5 million annually for technical 
studies to assist local areas; and, fifth, 
$14.5 million annually for retraining 
costs and subsistence payments for un- 
employed workers. 

These funds will benefit urban areas of 


substantial and persistent unemploy- 


ment as well as rural areas of low in- 
come, high unemployment or substantial 
underemployment. Many of the Na- 
tion’s Indian reservations, which like- 
wise have been plagued either by low 
family income or chronic joblessness will 
qualify for assistance. Most impor- 
tantly, the economy of all America will 
benefit, for, as President Kennedy de- 
clared at the time he received the task 
force report on area redevelopment: 

The entire Nation suffers when there is 
prolonged hardship in any locality. _ 
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One week after the act was signed, 
Secretary of Commerce Hodges estab- 
lished the Area Redevelopment Admin- 
istration. Thus far the ARA has desig- 
nated 129 urban areas and 485 counties, 
47 Indian areas and 3 territories eligible 
for assistance upon the submittal of. ap- 
propriate projects for their economic re- 
covery. Economic development pro- 
grams have already been received from 
85 areas and of these 37 have been pro- 
visionally approved. Both Congressmen 
and local communities have demon- 


strated an intense interest in the pro- 


gram. 

The Area Redevelopment Administra- 
tion hopes to channel the resources of 
many existing Federal programs into re- 
development areas. The legislation con- 
templates that existing Federal facilities 
will be used to the maximum extent. To 
this end, certain operating functions 
have been delegated to other agencies to 
be performed under the supervision and 
coordination of the Area Redevelopment 
Administration. These agencies include 
the Departments of Labor, Agriculture, 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Interior, 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
and the Small Business Administration. 


One of the most significant aspects 
of the Area Redevelopment Act is to pro- 
vide through training or retraining job 
opportunities in those areas which have 
experienced substantial unemployment 
over a considerable period of time. To 
achieve this goal many thousands of 
workers must either have or acquire the 
skills which their new jobs will demand. 


The Secretary of Labor makes man- 
power surveys of redevelopment areas to 
determine training needs, to test and 
counsel individual workers who are un- 
employed or underemployed to deter- 
mine their occupational potentialities, 
and to select and refer individuals for 


training through vocational edueation, | 


on-the-job, apprentice, or other appro- 
priate methods of training. Subsistence 
payments to eligible workers receiving 


. training are also provided, the duration 
Of such payments being limited to not 
more than 16 weeks. The program . 


brings together the key education and 
labor agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment along with State and local educa- 
tional and manpower and employment 
personnel in a concerted program to as- 
sist thousands of unemployed and un- 
deremployed to meet their training 
needs. 

State employment security agencies 
which are affiliated with the Depart- 
ment of Labor are meeting with local 


_redevelopment area committees in those 


areas where overall economic develop- 
ment plans have been approved. They 


are examining through their local offices | 


the occupational training and retraining 
needs of the area. These efforts are 
being assisted by Department of Labor 
apprentice and training field representa- 


tives who have likewise been consulting | | 
with local community groups in their 


review of their training needs. Train- 


ing programs, tailored to meet the needs 


of redevelopment areas, are being formu- 
lated so that they may be instituted as 
quickly as possible in various communi- 
ties throughout the country. 
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- Several of the most important steps in 
combating unemployment were made 
through administrative action rather 
than legislation. Immediately on as- 
suming office the administration set out 


to strengthen the national network of 


employment offices. As a result, employ- 
ment office activity has been stepped up 
considerably. Attention is being more 
Sharply focused on such problems as 
older workers, automation, and tech- 
nological change, youth, and migratory 
workers. These advances were made 
possible by a supplemental appropriation 
which permitted the addition of 2,500 
more positions in the local employment 
Offices. It also provided for 143 more 
positions in the national office so that 
greater national leadership and direction 
could be given to improving employment 
office services. At the same time the 
budget request for fiscal 1962 was amend- 
ed to provide 1,600 additional positions 
for allocation to State and local offices. 
Concurrently with these actions, the 
Labor Department informed all State 
agencies of the basic goals for the re- 
vitalized public employment service and 
changes in program emphasis. States 
were also instructed to initiate staff re- 
cruitment efforts, even in advance of 
budget allocation, and to develop train- 
ing programs for newly hired staff. 
Since April, when staff expansion began, 
about 3,000 positions have been me in 
the employment service. 
- Each State was instructed to develop 
an action program, specifying the par- 
ticular labor market activities requiring 
improvement, for each major labor mar- 
ket center; the jobseeker and employer 
services to be given priority; and the 
personnel and other requirements needed 
to achieve the program objectives. Pro- 
cedures were also developed for program 
and operations evaluation and for ac- 
countability of fund expenditures. 
-Plans were developed in the early 
spring to initiate an immediate action 
program involving a nationwide “hire 
now” campaign designed to encourage 
expanded employer use of local employ- 
ment offices and step up job placement 
efforts. The momentum of this cam- 
paign is continuing—publicity has been 


uniformly favorable with complete coop- | 


eration from all media—press, radio, and 
television. Expanded employer visits 
and phone contacts are resulting in 
many employers becoming acquainted 
with employment office services for the 
first time. 

Job placements are now at an annual 
rate of 6 million and local employment 
office employer service representatives 
have increased their visits and phone 
contacts by 70 percent. The “Hire Now” 
campaign has contributed significantly 
to improving the public image of the 
employment service and in the months 
and years ahead will result in increased 
job placements and listing of job open- 
ings in local offices. 

A new unit within the Employment 
Service has been created to deal specifi- 
cally with the impact of automation and 
technological change in employment and 
unemployment. This unit is expected to 
provide national leadership to the State 
employment services. It will supervise 
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demonstration projects in the field to 


find out how much the Employment 


Service can accomplish through careful 
advance planning with the employer, 
the union, and community training fa- 
cilities, toward minimizing employment 
dislocation in various situations, involv- 
ing the introduction of automation and 
other technological change. 

Another example of solid achievement 
under an improved employment service 
system are the stepped-up placement 
services for older workers. Middle-aged 
and older workers as a group do not ex- 
perience especially high rates of unem- 
ployment since they are protected to a 
greater degree than younger workers by 
seniority. However, they are not pro- 
tected by severe cutbacks and layoffs due 
to technological change, company merg- 
ers, and plant movements from one part 
of the country to another. Once unem- 
ployed, they usually remain out of work 
longer and experience greater difficulty 
in finding another job. While some com- 
panies have instituted private training 
programs to retrain their own workers 
for new jobs in their establishments, very 
often these new jobs do not exist in suf- 
ficient numbers to absorb a substantial 
number of the employees affected and 
younger persons are likely to get the 
preference. Hence, many in the middle 
and later years are laid off and their 
prospects for reemployment are often 
dim unless they can get trained or re- 
trained. The responsibility for training 
workers who no longer have an attach- 
ment to an employer is necessarily a 
public one. 

The Area Redevelopment Act will be 
helpful to middle-aged and older work- 
ers because they are affected to a greater 
degree than younger workers who are 
better able to move readily to areas 
where job opportunities exist. Fre- 
quently the relatively few opportunities 
that remain in their area of residence 
are closed to older workers because of 
the mistaken notion on the part of em- 
ployers that they are less physically fit, 
less productive, and less trainable, and 
these opinions are reflected in age limits 
in hiring—often set at age 45, 40, or even 
lower. 

The middle-aged and older worker, 
whether he be unemployed as a result of 
technological change, plant movements 
or the business cycle, often needs assist- 
ance in finding a job. The public em- 
ployment service has established special- 
ized employment counseling and job 
placement services for older workers to 
meet this need. In the past, however, 
the limited financing of the public em- 
ployment service in the face of the in- 
creased population, workforce and de- 


mand for service, has tended to reduce 


the effectiveness of services to special 
groups, such as the older worker. 


The public employment service re- 
cently has shown progress and success 
in the placement of middle-aged and 
older workers. During fiscal year 1961, 
1.1. million nonagricultural job place- 
ments of workers 45 years of age and 
over were made by the 1,800 local offices 
in the system. This represents 19.9 per- 
cent of all placements made. The na- 
tional job drive, inaugurated by the Sec- 
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retary of Labor in May of this year, un- 
doubtedly contributed to this record 
along with an increase in the placement 
of workers in the lower age groups. 

Shortly after taking office, the Secre- 
tary of Labor established a new Office 
of Automation and Manpower, in addi- 
tion to directing the Employment Serv- 
ice to pay more attention to the problems 
of automation. This step demonstrated 
a recognition of the crucial importance 
of technological change in the broad 
problems of production, foreign compe- 
tition, and employment. In the months 
ahead this office will develop recommen- 
dations on how best to reestablish full 
employment in the face of rapid intro- 
duction of technological improvements. 
The order establishing this office stated: 

Automation and other technological de- 
velopments have increased productivity and 
displaced workers. They have also brought 
benefits to the economy. 

The skills required of our manpower 
change as our technology changes. Auto~- 
mation and other technological develop- 
ments require greater skills from the labor 
force and displace those with lesser skills. 
These developments will accelerate in the 
years ahead. They will pose special prob- 
lems for workers who suffer unemployment 
and must acquire new skills to meet chang- 
ing manpower needs. 


Quoting from President Kennedy, the 
order stated: 
Another fundamental ingredient of a pro- — 
gram to accelerate long-run economic 
is vigorous improvement in the qual- 
ity of the Nation’s human resources. Modern 
machines and advanced technology are not 
enough unless they are used by a labor force 
that is educated, skilled, and in good health, 


The Office of Automation and Man- 
power was directed by the Secretary of 
Labor to— 

Examine employment and unemployment 
by industry, occupation and area; current 
and anticipated technological changes; and 
all phases of technological unemployment. 

Develop programs for expanding and im~- 
proving testing, counseling, training and 
placement of workers displaced by automa- 
tion and other technological developments, 

Serve as a for materials deal- 
ing with various aspects of automation and 
technological development; conduct confer- 
ences with employers and workers affected 
by automation and other technological de- 
velopments; and prepare appropriate infore- 
mational materials for distribution to inter- 
ested persons and organizations. 


In addition to the actions I have just 
described, the administration introduced 
bills which were directed at two of the 
most critical unemployment problems. 
Unfortunately, neither of these bills 
reached the President. 

The first of these two bills, the Man- 
power Development and Training Act 
of 1961, was designed to attack the prob- 
lem of obsolete skills. Under it, the 
Federal Government would assist un- 
employed workers unable to find new 
jobs because of lack of skill by helping 
to pay for their retraining. This bill 
strikes at the root of our unemployment 
problem—the rapid obsolescence of. 
skills in an economy where technological 
change necessarily occurs with great 


The second bill, the Youth Employ- 
ment Opportunities Act of 1961, was de- 
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signed to help our youth find useful 
employment in a period when the num- 
ber of young jobseekers is increasing 
very rapidly and the kinds of unskilled 
jobs they ordinarily get are shrinking in 
number. The bill provides three differ- 
ent approaches to this general problem: 

First. On-the-job training and re- 
lated training programs, including class- 
room instruction. 

Second. Public service and public 
works employment and training pro- 
gram. 

Third. A camp-oriented Youth Con- 
servation Corps. 

One other important factor in the 
amelioration of unemployment and low 
income should be mentioned in this brief 
summary of the administration’s re- 
covery program. This has to do with 
discrimination in hiring because of race, 
creed, color, or national origin. 

To promote employment opportu- 
nities for minority groups within the 
Federal Government and firnis that do 
business with the Government, the 
President established the President’s 
Committee on Equal Employment Op- 
portunity. This step underscores the 
administration’s recognition that every 
American is entitled to equality of op- 
portunity and that, in the fierce struggle 


between our way of life and that of the 


Communist imperialists, we are going to 
have to fully develop our human re- 
‘sources, making the best use of the 
brains and skills of every group in our 
population. 

In the 6 months since the Committee 
started its work—April 7, 1961—signifi- 
cant steps have been taken to effectuate 
the basic goal of equal employment op- 
portunity. Even the short-range effects 
have become evident, but it is the long- 
range effects which will tell the full 
‘story of the Committee’s true impact on 
achieving job equality. 

One of the first actions taken by the 
-new committee was the launching of a 
survey of minority group employment in 


all executive agencies and departments. 


- While the results of this survey still are 
‘not complete, enough information has 
been gathered to show conclusively that 
something definitely needed to be done 
if Government employees were all to be 
_treated alike, without regard to race, 
_-creed, color or national origin. For ex- 
ample, while there are sizable numbers 
of Negroes. employed, there also is evi- 
dence that their opportunity for progres- 
sion above the lower grade levels has 
been completely out of balance. 

The President, through the Committee 
- and with the full cooperation of the 
heads of executive agencies and depart- 
ments, set out to do something about this 
problem. Every executive agency and 
department has put into effect a strong 
policy of equal employment opportunity 
and has set up machinery to implement 
that policy. This policy is being car- 
ried down to. the lowest supervisory level 
with the information that the President, 
the President’s Committee, and the 
agency head all mean business. 

At the same time, the agencies and 
the committee have been receiving com- 
plaints from Government employees or 
applicants for employment who feel that 
they have been discriminated against 
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because of race, creed, color, or national 


origin. In the first 6 months of its 


operation, the Committee received over 
500 complaints, more than were received 
in ‘any one of the 5 years in which the 
Government Employment Policy Com- 
mittee of the prior administration oper- 
ated. There could be no better evidence 
of the faith and trust of Government 
employees in the sincerity of this ad- 
ministration’s approach to their prob- 
lem. The fact that these complaints are 
being investigated and the situation 
remedied where justified proves that 
their faith and trust are justified. 

But the administration did not stop 
just with insuring fair treatment for 


minority groups in Government at pres- 
ent it went to the people to tell of this 
new opportunity for Government serv- 


ice. In this day and age when the Gov- 
ernment has great need for workers with 
skills and devotion to public service, 
thousands of Americans possessing those 
skills were failing to offer them to the 
Government because of built-in discrim- 
inatory practices which discouraged 
them from seeking Government service. 
The Civil Service Commission and 
various agencies and departments sought 
out these potential public servants and 
interested them in Government service. 

The same situation held true in Gov- 
ernment contract employment: thou- 
sands of workers whose skills are needed 
in industry were being denied access to 
the employment where they could use 
those skills. Through the broad program 


of the President’s Committee on Equal 


Employment Opportunity, industrial 
employment doors are being opened for 


. the first time to thousands of Americans. 


Here, as in Government, the emphasis is 


_on the positive program of insuring equal 


employment opportunity. One of the 
most important parts of the program is 
the development of plans for progress 
by major industrial firms and the Com- 
mittee. To date, 9 of the largest 


defense contractors with more than 


800,000 employees have voluntarily 
signed statements with the Committee 
pledging equal employment opportunity 


_ for all, regardless of race, creed, color, or 


national origin. Other firms now are 
developing similar plans for progress, 
and within a few months it is anticipated 
that several million American workers 


will be covered by these guarantees. 
against discrimination. As a result, in- 


dustry is finding a new wealth of skilled 
workers at all levels of employment to 
help provide the production we need to 
maintain and increase the pace of our 
industrial output. 

These are some of the steps taken by 
this administration to obtain justice and 
fair treatment for all Americans and to 
put to use the skills of the great number 
of citizens who are underemployed and 
underutilized because of race, creed, 
color, or national origin. 

The administration has recognized the 
importance of women in our labor force 
by designating a new Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor with responsibility for 
that increasingly significant group of 
workers. A woman was appointed by 
the President to serve as the new As- 
sistant Secretary. In addition, a bill was 
introduced calling for equal pay for 


equal work, prohibiting discrimination 
on the basis of sex in the payment of 
wages by employers having employees 
engaged in interstate commerce or the 
production of goods interstate 
commerce. 


Here is a record of achievement of 


which we may be proud. The program 
by the administration and the Congress 
has met the acid test, as I have indicated 
at the beginning of these remarks. Un- 
employment is down by a million persons 
and industrial business and commercial 
payrolls are up by a million persons, but 
we still have a long way to go, and I am 


hopeful that the next session will see | 


the enactment of such programs as I 
have indicated—the training and re- 
training of unemployed workers under 
the impact of automation and tech- 
nological change—a permanent exten- 
sion of unemployment insurance bene- 
fits—and a training program for youth, 
among others. 


Business Has a Job To Do 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 
Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, a 


speech by Mr. W. B. Murphy, president | 


of the Campbell Soup Co., before the 
Greater Creighton University Committee 
Convocation, impressed me with its clear 
message on the need for communication 
between men. 

Mr. Murphy spoke ably on the role of 
business in America, its responsibilities 
to itself and the public, and the need for 
an appreciation of the private enterprise 
system in this country. 

There are many in this Nation who are 
concerned over excessive Government 


regulation and interference with private 


business. Mr. Murphy in his speech 
points out that better communication on 
the part of business in this country can 
do much to alleviate the pressures for ex- 
cessive Government regulation. By 
operating in the public interest and by 
telling the story of private enterprise, 
American business can preserve the 
needed climate for growth in future 
years. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
now include Mr. Murphy’s speech: 


PRESERVING PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


(Remarks made by W. B. Murphy, president, 
Campbell Soup Co., at Creighton Univer- 
sity, Omaha, Nebr., Oct. 7, 1961) 


A visit to Omaha is always a pleasure. I 
have many friends here and, of course, we 


have a deep interest in the community as 


one of its corporate citizens. 

We meet here at this convocation spon- 
sored by a fine university and its school of 
business. With a background in business, 
it would seem appropriate for me to talk 
briefly about several matters relating to our 
business life which are of concern to many 
of us 

Omaha is the center of a agricul- 
tural area. I think the people and the busi- 
nesses of this community are typical of 
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the great Midwest in being particularly sen- 
sitive ‘to the pulse of the public. In this 
part of our country there might well be 
an above-average appreciation of the funda- 
mental character of the American way of 
life, and of its inherent values. There is 
understanding and ready acceptance of the 
fact that our form of government and the 
free enterprise system are the backbone of 
our Nation’s economic existence. It is cer- 
tainly true that our form of government and 
our form of business economy go hand-in- 
hand. They have been responsible for the 


amazing and constant economic progress of. 


our country and they are the envy of in- 
telligent people over the world who have 
had the opportunity to observe them. 

The theme of this convocation is com- 
munications. All of us recognize the tre- 
mendous power and importance of this force 
in our lives. Here is one of the most com- 
monly mentioned, widely acknowledged sub- 


jects that could be imagined. It is as old 


as the prehistoric cave drawing, the smoke 
signal, the printed word. 

And yet—it is as new as TV and the UN. 
It is our biggest problem in international 
relations, domestic relations and labor rela- 
tions. To a businessman, getting across 
ideas, beliefs and understandings to others 
is a constant day-to-day problem. 

By sealing off the lines of communica- 
tion from the rest of the world for 29 years, 
from 1917 to 1946, Soviet Russia was able 
to turn its people into a trained, non-re- 
sisting mass with only the “Commie” idea. 
By maintaining communications with the 
Eastern Europe satellites, the free world 


has been able to keep the minds and hearts | 


of about 79 million captive people from 
surrendering to the Soviet masters. Free- 


dom of communications is a distinctive . 


characteristic of the free enterprise system 
and is the first thing killed under totali- 
tarianism. In the free world, where truth 
is vital to our way of life, only communi- 
cations based on truth can be effective over 
the long term. 

Business especially is dependent on good 
communications, both internal and external. 
However, the businessman is sometimes s0 
preoccupied with day-to-day operations that 
he overlooks some of the broader aspects 
of the communications job business has to 
do. We talk about our own companies or 
our own industries and sometimes forget 
that one of our prime obligations is to make 
sure that opinion leaders and the general 
public have a well-informed grasp and un- 
derstanding of the business system as a 
whole. We have a duty to promote and 
strengthen our economic society, and com- 
munications are obviously a most vital 
means to that end. We have the job of 
protecting the fundamental character of the 
economic system not only from those who 
believe it should be radically altered, but 
from those who abuse its privileges. : 

Each of us was taught in our early school 
days that the democratic form of govern- 
ment was designed to serve the American 
people—and I think each of us has grown 
up with the realization that the businesses 
in our vast private enterprise system have 
been built up on the same “service” theme. 
The democratic form of government and the 
private enterprise system are in reality serv- 
ants of the people. This is in sharp contrast 
to the Communist and other totalitarian 
countries where the lives of each person and 
the behavior of every business are controlled 
by a small ruling group who are not elected 
by or subject to recall by the public. With 
us, our Government and our business are 
intended to serve the public. With the Com- 
nfunists, the people and all business serve 
the government and the government has full 


control. You might say: “Why make such 
*an obvious distinction? Everybody knows 


that.” Well, sometimes I am not so sure. 


We ought to ask ourselves whether the 


American system is today providing the 
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greatest possible leeway for the private ini- 
tiative of Americans in all walks of life, or 
whether we are becoming used to relying on 
the Government agency, the Government ad- 
ministrator, to tell us what we can and 
cannot do. It is contrary to what most of 
us believe and to our traditions to relax into 
the habit of turning our problems over to 
government. 

No American today would deny that there 
are things in our rapidly expanding society 
that must be done by government. But 
these things, in the main, ought not be in 
the field of business operations if we are to 
preserve our economic society as we now 
know it. It is the continuous expansion of 
Government into activities that can better be 
done through private initiative that concern 
those who believe in the principles of our 
free enterprise system. 

Let me emphasize at this point that no 
business should ever object to investigation 
and disclosure. Malpractices have no place 
in our system—they only weaken it—and 
should be constantly exposed. Moreover, 
some ground rules are necessary in our eco- 
nomic system, ground rules that apply not 
only to business, but to labor organizations 
and all private institutions. These ground 
rules obviously should be within the frame- 
work of our form of society, in the interest 
of the public, and established by the Gov- 
ernment with the approval of public opinion. 

Such ground rules should, of course, be 
clearly and precisely stated so that they may 
serve as a guide to the businessman. More- 
over, they must be rules based on the Amer- 
ican tradition of jurisprudence and fair 
play—written with the presumption that 


business practices are ethical until proved 


otherwise and not with the presumption 
that business is guilty until proved innocent. 

It has been pointed out by others that the 
sophisticated socialists in the world realize 
that a government does not have to national- 
ize everything in order to move us away from 
democracy. The critical factor is regulation 
rather than ownership and certainly no one 
will, I think, quarrel with the statement that 
we are moving toward more, and not less, 
Government regulation. 

This trend is not without precedent. C. 
Northcote Parkinson, in his book “The 
Evolution of Political Thought,’’ shows that 
for as long as recorded history, there has 
been a seemingly inevitable cycle from de- 
mocracy to socialism to totalitarianism and 
back to democracy, and that this cycle has 
happened in Asia, in Africa, and in Europe, 
as long ago as 400 B.C. and as recently as in 
this century. 

Now, in retrospect, I am sure that busi- 
nessmen and labor leaders might have pre- 
vented a good part of the trend toward 
greater Government regulation. Enlight- 
ened business and labor would have avoided 
the conditions that provide the excuse for 
much of the regulatory and social legislation 
that has been voted into existence. 

More often than not, business and labor 
have brought down Government regulation 
on their own heads by the misconduct of a 


few of their members. Whenever there is 


publicized disclosure of discrimination, of 
unfair treatment, of misrepresentation, of 
false values, of collusion, and of sharp prac- 
tice, there is a general clamor for legisla- 
tion—no matter how isolated the instance, 
or untypical of business practice as a whole. 
Much of the regulatory legislation can be 
traced to such incidents of failure to follow 
the standards of economic conduct which 
we all know to be sound. And once a control 
is established, it is seldom withdrawn. 

Of course it is not practical—and probably 
not possible—to retrace our steps—to say 
that management and labor now know bet- 
ter, that now we don’t need the regulation 
we have because the economic world is en- 
lightened. 

This drift we are in would seem to indicate 
that there are some inherent faults in our 
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economic system that make it necessary to 
have more and more Government controls 
to make our economy grow—that there are 
many abuses which Government controls 
must correct. | 

I question that there are such inherent 
faults. 

The tremendous success and outstanding 
economic growth in our eountry, sparked . 
almost entirely by the private enterprise 
system, is overpowering evidence of the 
fundamental soundness of that system. The 
system itself is not at fault and we must 
make sure that abuses by a few people do 
not obscure or detract from its strength and 
its virtues. 

‘ What I have said is simply this: We are 
moving in the direction of more and more 
Government regulation over the business 
system. The best way for business to help — 
stop this flow is to not provide-the excuses 
or the reasons that bring more control. 
This is not asking that business penalize 
itself, for the beauty and strength of the 
private enterprise system is that it rewards 
best over the long term when operated not 
only efficiently but in the best interests of 
the public. 

Those of us in business have not merely 
a minimum obligation to act withig the 
law, but the further obligation to exert 
leadership disciplined to high ethical stand- 
ards. When there is failure in this respon- 
sibility, when standards degenerate, the drift | 
toward greater Government regulation is ac- 
celerated. As you can see, it is my belief 
that the cure for this drift lies as much with 
business and labor as with our legislators 
and Government administrators. 

The whole question of business behavior 
necessarily involves the overall responsibili- 
ties of business management. Today when | 
great numbers of companies, large and small, ~ 
accept the obligation to be constructive and 
useful citizens in the communities they . 
serve—supporting countless charities, in 
many cases taking the lead in community 
development, and assuming an obligation to 
provide aid to educational institutions— 
there are still those who say that corpora- 
tions have one responsibility and one only— 
the obligation to make a profit for their 
stockholders. That point of view is perhaps 
expressed nowhere more succinctly than in 
the statement of Eugene V. Rostow, when 
dean of the Yale Law School, in “The Cor- 
poration in Modern Society”: 


“The law books have always said that the 
board of directors owes a single-minded duty 


of unswerving loyalty to the stockholders 


and only to the stockholders if, as is widely 
thought, the essence of corporate statesman-. 


ship is to seek less than maximum profits, 


postwar experience is eloquent evidence that 
such statesmanship leads to serious malfunc- 
tioning of the economy as a whole.” 

Such a point of view overlooks, I think, a 
few basic facts of modern life. 

First, what we term “American business” 
or “American industry” is not isolated—it is 
an integral part of the whole society and it 
serves that society. | 

For in the United States, business is not 
simply a way of life. It is, for most of the 
hours, the way of life today. We live in a 
business-oriented existence just as in other 
times men lived in feudal societies, or 
agrarian societies, or ecclesiastical societies. 
Under our system, it is not control of the 
land or the administration of the church, 
but the exchange of goods and services that 
constitutes the material complex of life—the 
place where in one way or another, most 
people must make their economic way. 

And, second, democratic institutions—our 
schools, the arts, our Government—those 
segments of our life outside the industrial 
and mercantile activity depend in consider- 
able part for their strength and growth upon 
the proper functioning of the free enterprise 
system—and this includes the mass com- 
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munications media which constitute our 
modern free press. After all, the business 
life of our country is about 80 percent of our 
economic activity—Government represents 
only the remaining 20 percent. So business 
must be something more than the pursuit 
of short-term profit. Business has an ob- 
ligation to its stockholders, but it has many 
other obligations. As a matter of fact, it 
does not fulfill its obligations to its stock- 
holders—or its employees—or its customers 
and suppliers—or to the public—unless it 
fulfills its obligations to each. 

Now, profits are important since no earn- 
ings means no dividends and this also means 
no payrolls, unemployment, 
plowed back for research, no progress, no 
investment in new plants and equipment, 


less money for education, and less money | 


for national goals. Profits matter very 
much, not only to business, but to the whole 
economy and to all our social institutions. 
They matter to Government, too, because 
without profits a very large proportion of 
Government revenues would dry up. 

But it is a long jump from saying profits 
are important to saying that a business can 
be operated most profitably and in the best 
interest of the stockholders by thinking only 
in terms of immediate gain. The society in 
which we live, and the great majority of bus- 
iness managers, do not believe in profits at 
any price—or that expediency is the best 
policy. It is true that a company cannot 
for long march out of step with the society 
in which it exists. 

In every working day, problems come to 
each one of us that directly or indirectly re- 
veal to all of those about us our own stand- 
ards of behavior. ‘These are often not large, 
earth-shaking matters, but frequently rather 
small, commonplace things, that still are 
quite important. | 

For instance, how much value shall we 
incorporate in the goods and services we 
bring to market? Should we minimize the 
value and maximize the profits? The answer 
here is obvious. 

The old theory of caveat emptor—let the 


buyer beware—went into discard a long time > 


ago. Not only do we have the responsibility 
to eliminate the shabby and fraudulent, but 
in these days enlightened business faces up 
to the obligation to invest in constant ex- 
perimentation and research toward improv- 
ing its products and services. The future 
of our business demands this, and only if we 
focus our attention on the job of giving the 
consumer the best value, and constantly 
work to improve that value, can we bring 
out the creative drive that makes for a suc- 
cessful enterprise. Further, if we do not do 
everything in our power in this direction, we 
will soon find ourselves in trouble from the 
- competitor who does do so. 

Here is another example: How shall we 
portray our product or service in selling or 
advertising? Shall we stretch the truth and 
overstate the case? Here, again, the right 
answer is a clear one. You cannot kid the 
public for long. Overstatements—the half- 
truth—misrepresentation—these will finally 
end up where they belong: flat on their 
faces. 

The unfulfilled promise has the habit of 
being long remembered. Advertising and 
selling for most of the products in our coun- 
try are good, but this does not mean that 
there is not a considerable amount of ad- 
vertising that overstates the case—and of 
course there are some products on the mar- 
ket that are not good values. But one of the 
great things about our way of doing busi- 
ness is that the consumer has a free choice. 
Products of inferior value soon lose out and 
the advertisement that misstates eventually 
is ignored. There is no question in my mind 
that long-term success demands high ethical 
standards in advertising and selling. 

And again, how shall we treat our custom- 
ers and suppliers? Fair and equitable treat- 


no money 
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ment:of customers and suppliers pays off 
over the long pull and the wisdom of this 
principle has been proven in-the experience 
of our company. For decades—as long as 
our records show—and before the Robinson- 
Patman Act made discrimination illegal, the 
company I serve adopted a firm policy 
against favoritism in its pricing. It offered 
its products at what it considered a fair 
price, and refused to make exceptions which 
would give advantage to one buyer over an- 


- other, even though such exceptions offered 


opportunities for short-term profit. This 
policy has proved highly successful—not 


only in establishing our integrity in the 


marketplace, but as a.factor in increasing 
sales. We have always believed that when 
special concessions are made to one cus- 
tomer, crippled results invariably follow. 
Discrimination brings retaliation and, in the 
end, limits distribution. Favoritism is bad 
business—in fact, it is bad business regard- 
less of ethical considerations. 

What is true of selling is also true of buy- 
ing. The best price is not always the lowest 
price if it is an unfair price. Too hard a 
bargain can result in underpayment and 


underpayment leads to loss of goodwill and 


destruction of the initiative to develop as a 
valuable source. 

Of course, overpayment is also bad be- 
cause it leads to softness and waste. My 
point is that buying and selling are areas 
requiring the exercise of sound standards. 
The shareholder has a right to expect that 
the income of the business will be achieved 
wisely and not so as to handicap its long- 
term growth. 

Or take the matter of talking with com- 
petitors about products, prices, supply 
sources and such things. In most cases, 
whether legal or illegal, this is a retreat from 
good business practice and tends to produce 
a variety of inefficiencies and to curb initia- 
tive. Independent action encourages enter- 
prise, efficiency and vigor. The great in- 
ventors worked and thought alone. 

What Iam saying here can be summarized 
in a single sentence: good ethics is good 
business. 

Now, if it is true that our Government and 
our private enterprise system are designed 
to serve the people, and if it is true that 
business performs best under sound ethical 
standards and most businesses so perform 
as I believe they do, then why can’t we halt 
the drift to greater Government regulation? 

I think there are two factors here. Both 
relate to the matter of good, sound com- 
munications. There is an overall under- 
estimation of the vital importance of the 
private enterprise system, and a failure to 
protect it from eroison by businessmen, 
labor leaders and legislators. The men in 
business and labor who know and realize 
the problem have not found a way to dis- 
courage the minority who by their actions 
provide the excuse for more and more Gov- 
ernment regulatory action. 

And, I doubt if the total story of the pri- 
vate enterprise system and its accomplish- 
ments and its manner of conducting itself 
has gotten across to all of our legislators— 
so we tend to be rather quick to add regu- 
latory agencies to curb the behavior of the 
minority. Somehow or other we are letting 
the few who abuse their free enterprise 
privileges swing the whole trend of our Gov- 
ernment legislation. 

This boils down to the single point that 
there needs to be a full appreciation on the 
part of all of us of the role of the private 
enterprise system in our country’s economic 
progress and of the fact that this superb 
system works best when operated not only 
efficiently but in the best interests of the 
public and that when so operated, it needs 
a minimum of Government regulation. 

Perhaps this lack of understanding is in 
part a failure in our educational processes 
or due to faulty thinking—but more likely 


it is due to just plain inadequate communi- 
cation among businessmen, labor ‘and 
Government. 

Business has a job to do. We must make 
certain, first, that we always operate with 
the broad interests of the public in mind, 
and second, that the true nature and the 
vital importance of the private enterprise 
system are widely and fully understood. 


Remarks of A. Everette MacIntyre on 
Taking Oath as Member of the Federal 


Trade Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Fed- 


eral Trade Commission has been pro- 
foundly enhanced by the three new 
Commissioners appointed by President 
John F. Kennedy. I recently attended 
when Mr. A. Everette MacIntyre took 
the oath as a member of the Commis- 
sion. Mr. MacIntyre served long and 
faithfully with me as general counsel 
and onetime staff director of the House 
Small Business Committee. He is a fine 
gentleman, loyal public servant, and one 
of the country’s outstanding antitrust 
lawyers. I know he will give great serv- 
ice as Commissioner of the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

I would like to include in the Rrecorp 
at this point Mr. MacIntyre’s remarks 
made on the occasion of taking oath as 
~~ of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion: 


REMARKS BY A. EVERETTE MACINTYRE ON THE 
OCCURRENCE or TAKING OATH aS MEMBER OF 


October 13. 


THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, SEPTEMBER | 


26, 1961 

First, I wish to thank you for having hon- 
ored me as you have with your eae sgeeety 
here today. 

At the outset I wish to take advantage of 
this opportunity to pay tribute to a great 
American and a personable and gracious 
gentleman, Commissioner, Robert T. Secrest. 


His record as a member of this agency is se-_ 


cure. He will be sorely missed. I deeply 
appreciate his friendship and the many 
courtesies he has extended to me. 

It would be amiss for me to fail to express 
my deep appreciation to Congressman 
WRIGHT PATMAN and my other friends for 
the kind consideration, counsel, and assist- 
ance they have given me. The association, 
inspiration, and guidance given me by Mr. 
PaATMAN and others with whom I have been 
associated in my work in the legislative 
branch of the Government provide me with 
strength to undertake the task ahead. What- 
ever I find myself able to accomplish I am 
able to do better because of the inspiration, 
knowledge, and experience I have acquired 
through my association with Mr. PaTMAN 
and my other friends in the course of my 
work on Capitol Hill. 

To my fellow Commissioners and to mem- 
bers of the Commission’s staff I extend warm 
greetings. I wish to say that I am looking 
forward to my reassociation with you. The 
Federal Trade Commission is an institution 
of which anyone should be proud to be a 
part. It has been described as having a 
country club atmosphere. Perhaps it has 
in one respect. The fraternal aspect is 
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strong. However, that should not mislead 
people into believing that the leisure as- 
pect of a country club prevails at the Federal 
Trade Commission. You who are members 
of the Commission’s staff need no further ex- 
planation of that remark. 

In my opinion, membership on the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission or its staff affords 
an opportunity for inspiring, and stimulat- 
ing, public service. Under the leadership of 
Chairman Dixon we are making much prog- 


ress, but the task ahead for all of us is — 


tremendous. 

Recently, we have noted considerable dis- 
cussion regarding the program of the long- 
drawn-out and numerous cases required to 
stop the use of a destructive industrywide 
practice. Sometimes this problem is re- 
ferred to as the regulatory lag. We are 
mindful that this problem of delay in stop- 
ping the use of unfair industrywide prac- 


tices is a serious one here at the Federal 


Trade Commission. Various proposals have 
been advanced for solutions. It is my view 
that utilization of some of these proposals 
will help very much in the improvement of 
our quasi-judicial process. However, I am 
convinced that none of them will prove to be 
a solution of the problem of delay in stopping 
industrywide unfair practices. 

Due process in quasi-judicial proceedings 
is required no less than in judicial proceed- 
ings. Consequently, there is considerable 
question whether it is possible to properly 
and effectively utilize quasi-judicial pro- 
ceedings to fully implement the legislative 
action which made unfair methods of com- 
petition and unfair and deceptive acts and 
practices unlawful. 

You are assured that it will continue to 
be my position that rights to due process 
in quasi-judicial proceedings should not be 
abridged in any effort: to meet this prob- 
lem of the regulatory lag. Other means 
should be sought. 

It is my hope that consideration will be 
given to suggestions for quasi-legislative 
processes to implement the legislative action 
which has made unfair methods of competi- 
tion and unfair and deceptive acts and prac- 
tices unlawful. If the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the courts should conclude 
that Congress has not provided for this, 
then the problem should be placed before 
Congress without delay. 
that quasi-judicial proceedings alone will not 
permit us to discharge our responsibilities. 
The use of unfair acts and practices is on 
the increase. The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion at the beginning of the present year 
had fallen several years behind in its effort 
to meet this challenge by using exclusively 
the case by case method. 

Recently, our fellow Commissioner Elman, 
publicly noted that the Commission has re- 
sponsibilities which are nonjudicial. Perhaps 
he had in mind an activity and responsi- 


_ bility such as I am speaking about. 


In any event, it is my thought that the 
New Frontier at the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion should not be allowed to become a mag- 
inot line to be outflanked. Likewise, action 
should be taken to preclude reference to it 
as an endless frontier where cases drag on 
and on and the regulatory lag remains as 
the outstanding problem. 

The Federal Trade Commission’s perform- 
ance of a quasi-legislative function through 
the use of the rulemaking process would be 
well within the intent of Wilson, Brandeis, 


_ and others who envisioned this Commission 


as an arm of the Congress. Those who con- 
ceived the idea for a Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, and Congress in the enactment of the 
legislation which established this Commis- 
sion, thought of it as an arm of the Con- 
gress and intended that it implement the 
broad framework of section 5 of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act. It is thought that 
the best way of doing that would be through 
the use of a ee process of rule- 


I am convinced 
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making which would condemn harmful trade 
practices industry by industry rather than 
case by case. 

It is suspected that some will argue that 
this idea is, in fact, a proposal to make the 
Federal Trade Commission a wholesale house. 
Perhaps, inherent in this idea is an aspect 
of rendering public service wholesale instead 
of at retail, and in dribbles to businessmen 
and the public after standing in line a long 
time for relief. 

Let me add that nothing I have said 
should be taken to indicate that I think the 
work of this Commission in handling legal 
controversies through the case by case 
method should be replaced. What I am sug- 
gesting is consideration of something to sup- 
plement the present case work of the Com- 
mission. 

Of course, the performance of quasi-legis- 
lative functions by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission would require broad economic stud- 
ies of practices and conditions used in in- 
dustry and commerce. The Federal Trade 
Commission has unique legal tools for mak- 
ing such studies. It is on its way to the 
establishment of a professional economic 
staff capable of using those tools. These 
circumstances lead me to observe that there 
is as much immediate need for separa 
the tools from the toys as theré is in sep- 
arating the men from the boys so as to per- 
mit the doing of the job indicated. 


Fish Flour 
EXTENSION = REMARKS 
HON. FRAN K CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, it has 
become apparent that a concerted effort 


is being made to obtain legal sanction for 


the sale to the American people of an 
adulterated food product made from 
filthy and putrid substances. This effort 
if successful would mark the first back- 
ward step in more than 50 years of prog- 
ress in pure food legislation and enforce- 
ment in this country. The integrity of 
the Nation’s food supply is under attack. 

This attack is being made on two 
fronts. ‘The first is an attempt to obtain 
the approval of the product by the Food 
and Drug Administration. The second 
is an attempt to force through Congress 
an amendment to the Federal Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act to exempt this product 
from the requirements of the act. 

The product for which this special dis- 
pensation is being sought is called by its 
proponents “fish protein concentrate, 
whole fish flour.” It is made by grind- 
ing whole fish of any variety, including 


scavenger fish, taken from inland water- 


ways, swamps, and any and all other 
sources, and includes everything in and 
on the fish—head, eyes, scales, fins, in- 
testines, contents of intestines, worms 
and parasites. From the resulting sub- 


. stance the fat would be removed by a 


chemical process and the remainder 
dried. It is this remainder which the 
proponents seek to have cleared for sale 
under the label “‘whole fish flour.” 

The proponents of the product have 
asked the Food and Drug Administration 
to establish a definition and standard of 
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identity for the product. If this is done, 
the product could be sold to the Ameri- 
can people under the proposed name 
with the blessing of the Food and Drug 
Administration, and the manufacturer 
could avoid a statement of the contents 
on the label. 

Under the law a definition and stand- 
ard of identity for a food product may be 
established only when the Secretary finds 
that “such action will promote honesty | 
and fair dealing in the interest of con- 
sumers.” ‘This procedure is meaningful 
only when taken with respect to a com- 
monly known food which consumers 
know and generally recognize by a cus- 
tomary name, and the purpose is to 
establish certain minimum requirements 
as to contents and nutritional values so 
that consumers calling for the food by 
that name will be assured that the prod- 
uct meets these minimum specifications. 
The procedure is not in the interest of 
consumers when the product is an un- 
known or little-known article, for in such 
case consumers do not know the article, 
are not aware of its contents, and do not 
generally call for it by any name. To 
establish a definition and standard of 
identity for such an unknown article of 
food would lead to concealment from the 
consumer of the contents of the article. 
In the period of almost a quarter century 
since this procedure was authorized by 
the act definitions and standards of iden- . 
tity have been established for less than 
20 different classes of foods, all of which 
were standard items in the American 
diet. 

The Food and Drug Administration 
has informally expressed the opinion 
that whole fish flour should be regarded 
as adulterated because it would be made 
without the removal of those portions 
of the fish not normally regarded as ac- 
ceptable for human food in the United 
States. The act brands as adulterated 
any article “if it consists in whole or in 
part of any filthy, putrid or decomposed 
substance, or if it is otherwise unfit for 
food.”’ 

FDA’s informal opinion is based on > 
long-established precedent. For more 
than 50 years FDA has consistently held 
that a food product which contains in- 
sects, worms, rodents or parts thereof or 
the excreta thereof is filthy and putrid 
and therefore adulterated within the 
meaning of the act, regardless of the 
fact that the product May be so ground 
or otherwise processed that the presence 
of such filthy and putrid material is not 
detectable except in the laboratory, and 
regardless also of the fact that it may 
be so processed and treated that it is not 
injurious to health. 

The courts have sustained this posi- 
tion in an unbroken line of decisions. 
As examples, the courts have condem- 
ned as adulterated such articles as fish 
containing parasitic worms; butter made 
from cream containing flies, rodent hair, 
feather parts, etc.; bread made from 
flour or with sugar stored under unsani- 
tary conditions and containing weevils, 
cockroaches, insect fragments, or rodent 
or insect excreta; tomato paste contain- 
ing pulverized corn ear worms and their 
excreta; and coffee beans containing 
various foreign materials. Jn each of 


| 
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these cases the courts have so held in 
spite of proof that by reason of the 
processing to which the product is sub- 
jected it is not injurious to health. 

Fearful that notwithstanding the pres- 

sure being brought upon it the Food and 
Drug Administration will stand firm on 
the foregoing principles, as indeed it 
must, the proponents of this product 
would have Congress let down the bars 
for the first time since the enactment of 
the first Federal pure food law in 1905. 
The approach is subtle. The proponents 
would make it appear that it is not in- 
tended that the product be sold to the 
American consumer but instead to the 
undernourished peoples of- foreign na- 
tions. They say, however, that these 
peoples will not buy it or eat it unless 
they can be led to believe that it is a 
standard item in the American diet. 
Therefore, they wish to debase our food 
standards in order to induce foreign 
countries to eat a product which we 
deem unfit for food. 
- Thus a governmental label of purity is 
sought for the admitted purpose of mis- 
leading foreign consumers, and at the 
same time legalizing the sale of an adul- 
terated food product to the American 
consumer under a definition and stand- 
ard of identity that would operate to 
conceal its true contents. 

Our fod supply is the safest in the 
world and as clean as modern technology 
can make it. Years of effort on the part 
ef the Food and Drug Administration 
and the Department of Agriculture have 
been devoted to this end. Vast sums 
have been spent by farmers, warehouse- 
men, grain dealers, produce dealers, 
dairymen, railroads, flour millers, pack- 
ing houses, canners, and food manufac- 
turers in general to eliminate infestation 
and improve sanitation in the handling 
of grains, dairy and other agricultural 
products and all articles of food. We 
must not throw these achievements to 
the four winds in the dubious belief that 
deception of the foreign consumer is 
necessary for his own good. 


Goals of the New Frontier: Major In- 
novations in Our Foreign Policy Will 
Provide a Harvest of Peace and Other 
Benehts 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
_ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


7 Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the 

past session of the 87th Congress has 
been one of considerable and extensive 
legislative accomplishment in the field of 
foreign affairs. Not all, by any means, 
of the needs which are pressed upon the 
Congress and our nations by our tumul- 
tuous times have been met and much 
remains for the coming session and for 
the future. But important strides were 
made—strides which should ease and fa- 
cilitate the conduct of our foreign policy. 
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- Perhaps the most important of these 
strides was in the field of foreign aid. 
Here the most important new departure 
since the Mutual Security Act of 1954, 
and perhaps since President Truman’s 
point 4 of 1950, was enacted in Public 
Law 87-195 (H.R. 8400). This new de- 
parture has two main routes: one in the 
shift to emphasis upon long-term loan 


financing as the main American con-_ 


tribution to economic development; the 
other in the creation of the new Agency 
for International Development as an 
integral part of the Department of State 
to bring our foreign aid activities into full 
coordination with our foreign policy in 
its entire scope. 

The Development Loan Fund within 
the new AID was authorized to under- 
take a 5-year program of long-term loans 
to friendly countries with emphasis upon 
long-range plans for economic develop- 
ment and improvement. A sum of $1.2 
billion was authorized for this purpose 
in fiscal year 1962 and $1.5 billion for 
each of the 4 succeeding fiscal years, 
1963-66. Annual appropriations will be 
required for the succeeding fiscal years 
rather than the Treasury borrowing au- 


thority requested by the President, but- 
in President Kennedy's words of August 


29, 1961: 

The compromise which the Senate-House 
conferees have worked out is wholly satis- 
factory. It gives the US. Government au- 
thority to make commitments for long-term 
development programs with reasonable as- 
surance that these commitments will be met. 
In providing 5 years of substantial authoriza- 
tion, the conferees have recognized the mag- 
nitude of the need in the developing coun- 
tries. In insuring specific authority to enter 
into commitments with these countries, the 
conferees have recognized the necessity for 
this Government to give assurance that as- 
sistance will be forthcoming over a period 
of years. The agreement reached by the con- 


-ferees today is an important decision both 


for the United States and the free world. 


One of the tasks for the future is to 
insure that the commitment made by the 
Congress in this authorization is fulfilled, 
so that our development loan program 
can proceed in sound and succesful 
fashion. 

The final appropriation for foreign aid 
was $3.9 billion—almost a billion less 
than the administration’s original re- 


quest for $4.8 billion and some $376,400,- — 


000 less than was provided in the author- 


jization legislation. But although this 


appropriation was less than requested 
and authorized, it should also be noted 
that it marks an increase of approxi- 
mately $100 million over the appropria- 
tions for the past fiscal year 1961. 

Reorganization of our foreign aid 
establishment into the new Agency for 
International Development, authorized 
by Public Law 87-195, has been proceed- 
ing under the newly appointed AID Di- 
rector, Fowler Hamilton. The results of 
this step must yet await the test of time, 
but legislative action in the last session 
has given the executive branch the ad- 
ministrative flexibility to make our for- 
eign aid more efficient and a more effec- 
tive instrument of our foreign policy. 

A second stride forward in the field of 
foreign aid was taken in the appropria- 
tion—Public Law 87-41; H.R. 6518—of 


October 13 


the full $500 million for President Ken- 
nedy’s Alliance for Progress with Latin 
America. This program is directed at 


advances in fields which directly. affect 


the lives of the peoples of Latin America. 
In the words of the President: 

It is an effort to create a social frame- 
work within which all the people of a nation 
can share in the benefits of prosperity and 
participate in the process of growth. 


This represents a fine and proper de- 
velopment of our purpose as a nation in 
our relations with our neighbors to the 
south. At the same time, this act con- 
tained a special provision for $100 mil- 
lion to assist the people of Chile in re- 
construction and recovery from the 
devastating earthquake which struck 
their country. 

A third stride forward came with 
Public Law 87-256 (H.R. 8666) which I 
was pleased to cosponsor with my col- 
league, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Hays]. This act draws together the va- 
rious educational and cultural exchange 
programs conducted by our Government. 
Its overall aim in consolidating some 12 
different previous acts into a whole is to 
promote the educational and cultural ex- 
change programs into a more important 
position in the foreign relations of the 
United States. Clearly, this is a highly 
important field and one in which we are 
capable of doing much better. We now 
have a much improved statutory frame- 
work for the effective conduct of these 
programs as part of uor relations with 
the world. 

Yet a fourth stride forward came in 
the important and morally pressing area 
of food for peace. An additional $2 
billion was authorized by Public Law 87-— 
28 for the sale of our surplus agricul- 
tural commodities for foreign currencies 
under title I of Public Law 480. In addi- 
tion, Public Law 87-92 continues the 
authority contained in title II of Public 
Law 480 to use our agricultural surplus 
to help needy people in less-developed 
countries where it is not feasible to sell 
these commodities. The food for peace 
programs of our Government are surely 
among the most important. They are 
programs for which we would do well 
to seek further use and to further ex- 
pand. 

This short summary, of course, does 
not provide a complete catalog of all 
actions in the Congress or deal ade- 


quately with the tremendous role which, 


under our Constitution, the President 
plays in the conduct of our foreign policy. 

Under the vigorous and farsighted 
leadership of President Kennedy we have 
taken important steps forward to 
strengthen our world position, to restore 
our international prestige, to renew vital 
ties with our allies, and to undertake 
new programs to help raise the living 


standards and the economic potential of 


newly emerging and developing. nations 
throughout the world. The Alliance for 
Progress, the Peace Corps, and the es- 
tablishment of the US. Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency are 
examples of the type of positive pro- 
grams which can be created whenever 
dynamic Presidential leadership and ef- 
fective teamwork exists as is now the 
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case between our Democratic President 
and our Democratic Congress. 

Our firm stands on Berlin, Laos, and 
in other trouble spots of the world, and 
the strengthening of our defense posture, 
have dramatically demonstrated to the 


Soviet leaders and to the leaders of other 


nations our steadfast determination to 
fulfill our global commitments. At the 
same time, we have worked actively for 

sound solutions to international prob- 
lems through the United Nations, where 
we are so ably represented by our dis- 
tinguished Ambassador, Adlai.E. Steven- 
son, who knows that world peace cannot 
be obtained by slick “kitchen debates.” 

All of these major accomplishments 
in the foreign policy field have clearly 
demonstrated to the world our sincere 
desire for a just and lasting peace, with 
freedom for all peoples. 


Since 27 Million Children Under 12 Years 


of Age View Television Programs 


Daily, FCC Chairman Newton N. 
Minow Is To Be Commended for 


Demanding That the Commercial Tele- 
vision Industry Raise the Standards 
of Children’s Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
Chairman of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, Newton N. Minow, 
said in a recent speech before the Radio 
and Television Executives Society in New 
York City that 27 million children un- 
der 12 are exposed to television pro- 
grams each day. 

Because of the vast numbers of young 
people who each day view television pro- 
grams, FCC Chairman Newton N. Minow 
is to be highly commended for asking 
the commercial television industry to 
raise the standards of children’s pro- 
grams. 

A number of major steps undoubtedly 
will have to be taken in order to effec- 
tively curb the rising tide of juvenile 
delinquency in our country, which has 
an almost direct correlation with some 
of our present commercial television 
programs. 

In a recent issue of Parade magazine, 
published by the Washington (D.C.) 
Post, an article by Lloyd Shearer pointed 
out that the Swiss have no juvenile de- 
linquency and listed the reasons why 
this was so despite the increase of 
juvenile delinquency, not only among 


the poverty ridden but among the white- — 


collar classes, in the United States and 
most other countries, including France, 
Canada, Mexico, England, and Russia. 
Recently I introduced a bill (HR. 
8109) to discourage the exploitation of 
sex and crime on television programs, 
legislation which is based on laws now 
in effect in'Canada and England. In 
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view of these antecedents I hope the FCC 
and the Justice Department will strongly 
support H.R. 8109. 


I include an editorial from the Wash- 
ington, D.C., Daily News applauding’ 
FCC Chairman Newton N. Minow for 


his work in raising the standards of the 
broadcasting industry. I also include 
the provocative and informative article 


by Lloyd Shearer which I have men- 


tioned: 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Daily News] 
AN APPLAUDED CRUSADE 


Newton N. Minow, Chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission, came up with 
some gripping statistics in a recent speech 
before the Radio and Television Executives 
Society in New York. He said: 

At 5 o’clock this afternoon, 13 million 
children (under 12) will be looking at their 
favorite TV programs. 

At 6 o’clock, these kids will number 15 
million, at 7 o’clock, 18 million, and an hour 
later, 17 million. Altogether, as the FCC 


computes it, some 27 million youngsters 


each day are preoccupied with what they 
see on the screen. 

“We all know,” he said, “that the poten- 
tial of television to help or hurt our chil- 
dren is enormous. We know that television 
occupies more of a child’s time each year 
than school, or than church.” 

So, for the first time, the FCC, under its 
new, youthful, and energetic Chairman, is 
going to ask station licensees what they are 
doing about providing programs for chil- 
dren. Parents universally will endorse this 


move, or any other sensible steps for the 


improvement in quality of TV fare. 

It need not be Federal censorship, but 
rather authoritative vigilance and occasion- 
ally such reminders as Mr. Minow puts forth 


soberly on the awesome responsibilities of 


the broadcasters. Mr. Minow said recently 
that he did not expect to win all the battles 
in his many-sided crusade for better tele- 
vision, but if he wins this one, American 


families will be forever grateful. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post Parade 
magazine] 
THE Swiss Have No JUVENILE DELINQUENCY— 
Wur? 
(By Lloyd Shearer) 

ZURICH, SWITZERLAND.—Juvenile delin- 
quency is on the rise everywhere—not only 
in slum areas but in suburban districts— 
not only among the poverty-ridden but 
among the white-collar classes—not only in 
the United States but in France, Canada, 
Mexico, England, Russia, any country you 
can think of. Except Switzerland. 

Switzerland has no juvenile 
problem. 

How come? 

What goes with this wealthy, industrious 
nation of 5 million people—half Protestant, 
almost half Catholic? | 

Why in this picturesque alpine democracy 
partitioned into German-, French- and 
Italian-speaking cantonments, are there 
fewer policemen proportionally than in any 
neighboring European country—and less 


crime? 


How do the Swiss do it? Here are a few 
of the ways: 

Stolid and stable, the Swiss control their 
children more strictly than we do ours. 

In Switzerland youngsters are banned 
from motion picture theaters until they are 
16. To see most films in most cantonments 
they must be 18 or over. For innocuous 
entertainment of the Walt Disney stripe the 
age requirement is lowered to 12. There is 
strict cinema censorship on the local level. 
The police control the theater box office. 
No 13-year-old girl and her boy friend saun- 


ter into a Swiss movie house to see a 
Brigitte Bardot film or “Not Tonight Henry.” 

“We believe in raising our children,” one 
Basel schoolteacher explained to me, “free 
from the violence and sex which characterize 
your American movies and television. Also 
we do not make heroes of gangsters. I guess 
we have a more prosaic, middle-class set of 
values.” 

The Swiss cannot understand why we re- 
fuse to classify our movies for adult and 
minor viewing the way France, England, and 
other democratic nations do. 

“It makes no sense,” a local official in An- 
dermatt told me. “In America you do not 
allow children to frequent bars and saloons. 
No minors may be served alcohol in your 
country, yet you permit your children to 
see movies about call girls, prostitutes, gang- 
sters, and infidelity. 3 

“It seems to me,” he continued, “that 
Hollywood movies are getting more daring 
all the time.” 

(Eprror’s Note.—Forthcoming from Hol- 
lywood this year are such films as “The Chil- 
dren’s Hour,” dealing with lesbianism; 
“Town Without Pity,” dealing with mass 
rape; “Splendor in the Grass,” dealing with 
teenage sex problems. In addition, the pro- 
duction of nude and near-nude movies by 
fly-by-night operators in Hollywood has in- 
creased so widely that a group of industry 
leaders are finally trying to do something 
about the problem. Unfortunately, they can 


do little so long as these operators find mo- 
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tion picture theaters in which to ee | 


their fare.) 

Actually, most individual Hollywood pro- 
ducers are in favor of classifying their 
movies. Practically the only ones against 
classification are Eric Johnston, president of 
the Motion Picture Association of America, 
whose handsome salary is paid by the major 
studios, and Albert Pickus, president of the 
Theater Owners of America. 

These two high-minded gentlemen appar- 
ently do not believe in imposing any system 
on the public that might restrict the box- 
office take. 

Says Johnston: “We only get on solid 
ground when we consider the effects of clas- 
sification—any form of it. For here we see 
it for what it is—censorship, nothing more, 
nothing less. Who can dispute the fact that 
classification is essentially a surrender of 
parental authority, a denial of a parent’s 
right to decide what is best for his 
child? = 

Says Pickus: “Virtually all theater men 
are opposed to regulatory or statutory clas- 
sification. We know of no individuals or 
groups so Solomonesque in their ability that 
they should tell us what age groups should 
see our films. * * *” 

Swiss parents to whom I showed these two 
quotations (taken from the September 1961 
issue of the Journal of the Screen Producers 
Guild) smiled and snickered. They asked 
which was of more importance: the welfare 
of American children or the welfare of 
American theater owners. And this, mind 
you, from a finance-minded people who love 
profits. 

THE REAL CAUSE 

The Swiss, who have studied juvenile de- 
linquency, do not believe its major causes 
are founded in unregulated movie and TV 
fare. They are too realistic for that. They 
know that broken homes, poverty, illiteracy, 
malnutrition, glandular imbalance, mental 
retardation, mobility of population and other 
factors play large causative roles. But it is 


their firm opinion that there is little juvenile 


delinquency in their nation because there is 
little parental neglect of children. 


In Switzerland parents do not believe that 7 


they must not interfere with a child’s indi- 
vidual self-expression. 
In Switzerland parents do not want their 


children to get a driver’s license or a motor- 


bike license until the children are at least 18. 
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| And that’s the way they have compelled the 
cantonal regulations to read: no driver's 
license before 18. | 

. Swiss parents believe that the development 
of a skill, a profession, a vocation is the 
most important factor in a youngster’s rear- 
ing. And they believe that an automobile 
given to a young man is a deterrent to his 
educational progress, plus an unnecessary 
aid to premature dating and opssible prom- 
iscuity. 

“I was shocked,” a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Neuchatel told me, “to discover in 
America how many high school students 
@rive their own or family cars. I think 
American parents are crazy to allow this. It 
is educational suicide.” 

A recent survey made by an educator in 
Idaho of high school students who had autos 
showed none surveyed were A students. 
Most were D students or failing in their 
studies. 

A further survey by an insurance company 
reached the same conclusion: ownership or 
control of an auto by a teenager in most 
cases leads to a lowering of educational 


Driving tests in Switzerland are extremely 
difficult, purposely so, and few y 
obtain a driving license before they're 19. 

‘The result is that there are relatively few 
juvenile car thefts or crimes involving the 
use of motor vehicles. 

The average Swiss youth gets his first taste 
of danger not behind the wheel of a hot rod 
but in skiing, hiking, or mountain climbing, 
all sports which the Swiss say our youngsters 
should grow up with, in addition to those 
they already practice. 

In Switzerland parents tell a child over 
and over again, “You must make something 
,of yourself in this life.” Offices and schools 


They consider them important and pay them 
well. Their seven universities are world 
famous, and their Federal School of Tech- 
nology has trained more brilliant engineers, 
chemists, and scientists than any other uni- 
versity in the world. 


appren 
merce, arts, and crafts. The boy who leaves 
school at 16 is apprenticed, say, to a watch- 
making factory where he is paid a token 
salary while he learns what makes watches 
tick. He is closely supervised, must work by 
day and study by night. At the end of his 
apprenticeship he must pass a stiff examina- 
tion or face the purgatory of becoming an 
unskilled worker. 

In Switzerland a respect for labor and an 
interest in -craftsmanship are instilled in 
children at an early age and reinforced time 
and time again. 


AMERICAN MONEY STANDARDS 


The Swiss make excellent teachers, and 
their training of children is so thorough and 
well rounded that for years the world’s royal 
and rich families have sent their offspring to 
school here. 

These wealthy children attend Swiss pri- 
vate schools—no typical Swiss sends his 
child to such an institution—and many of 
them are either spoiled flunk-outs from their 
Own country’s schools or children of broken 
homes whose parents don’t particularly want 
the responsibility of them. The 
Swiss have seen these so-called private school 
children—all foreigners—in action for years 
and have some snide but closely guarded 
comments to make about them. 

“The trouble with the American educa- 
tional system,” a Swiss educator confided to 


me, “is that your people don’t regard your 
teachers as successful human beings. In 
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America everyone uses money standards for 
judging success. Since teachers don’t make 
much money they are not considered suc- 
cessful and are, therefore, not as widely re- 
spected as our teachers here. 

“If you paid your teachers better you 
would respect them more. You would at- 
tract a higher typé of teacher, and good 
teachers always help reduce the number of 
potential juvenile delinquents, since they in- 
spire pupils to study and achievement.” 

While Swiss primary schools are coeduca- 
tional, the Swiss parent does not believe his 
son should start dating girls until he 
passes 16. He believes his son should study, 
work, play, and prepare himself for a useful 
career, The same holds true for his daugh- 
ter. Swiss parents are notoriously thrifty 
with allowances, so that youngsters don’t 
have nearly as much money to spend as in 
America. 

The Swiss do not naiinied in a society where 
sex is more important than work, and they 
impress this upon their children, The result 
is that the country has no Casanova tra- 


dition, but its divorce rate is also one of 


the lowest in the world—3.59 per thousand. 

Swiss family life is stable. In the aver- 
age Swiss home the mother reigns supreme. 
She is house proud and children proud and 
generally avoids frivolity. She does not vote 
and has never voted—except against her 
right to exercise the ballot. 


DOMESTIC VIRTUES 


She cannot take up a profession without 
her husband's consent, but it is she who 
controls the children and makes them toe 


the line. She impresses upon her children | 


the need for good citizenship. She prepares 
her son for his military 
thrift. 

In Switzerland domestic virtues are en- 
couraged, and domestic training schools and 
advice bureaus are provided for wives and 
young women. 

Frequently girls from the very best fam- 
ilies in Zurich are sent as domestics to homes 
in England and France to acquire house- 
keeping skills and knowledge of foreign 
languages. 

Of late there has been an upsurge of 
churchgoing by yqung people in Switzer- 
land, largely attributed to the increase of 
young, new, and enthusiastic pastors. 

One of the most popular Swies youth ac- 
tivities involves the various youth parlia- 


ments in which children of secondary school - 


age meet in session, urge free railroad trips 
for students, more parks, more youth ac- 
tivities. These youth parliaments are rec- 
ognized here as a useful preparatory ground 
for adult citizenship. 

In Switzerland all men to the age of 50 
face military service. They put in 4 months 
of training at age 20, then 3-week courses 
each year for the next 12 years. Every Swiss 
soldier keeps his uniform, gun, and ammu- 
nition at home, considers military service an 
honorable duty, a school for citizenship and 
equality. 

Switzerland is essentially a country peo- 
pled by a middle-class society with all the 
virtues and faults of such a society. It is 
prosperous, solid, slow, inartistic, conserva- 
tive, frugal, upright, pedantic, unimagina- 
tive, sober, precise, and hardworking. 

Unlike our own country, ft is not exciting, 
glamorous, or dynamic, but somehow while 
the youth of the world is enslaved in a cult 
of violence and crime for kicks, the people 
of this tiny, landlocked nation have man- 
aged to solve the problem of juvenile de- 


linguency by setting a pattern for their 
children of hard work and meaningful life. 
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EXTEN SION REMARKS 


HON. GLENN “CUNNINGHAM 


| OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
the problem—and benefits—of automa- 
tion are very real. They are before us 
today and must have the attention of 
the Congress. 

I was privileged to speak to the Ne- 
braska State AFL—CIO convention and 
pursue this subject and offer my support 
for the fine program which has been 
presented to the Congress. 

I offer now my remarks before this 
convention in the hopes that these 
thoughts will throw some additional light 
on this subject and give all of us some 
basis for action in the 2d session of the 
87th Congress: 

Since World War II, this Nation has had 
its economic ups and downs. Recessions 
have come and gone, and after each reces- 
sion has run its course, the number of long- 
term unemployed workers has been higher. 

Today unemployment remains high. One 
reason is the fact that taxes are so high 
that business doesn’t have the funds to ex- 
But another tmportant and basic 
reason is automation. Automation is in- 
evitable. We know it is here to stay and 
will expand greatly in the future, going into 
fields not even considered today. 

We cannot stop it, nor would we want to. 
We must have automation if we wish to 
progress and hold our position as a world 
leader in industry and production. West 
Europe is pursuing automation aggressivley 
and we must stay ahead. 


As an economics major at the University of 
Omaha, I was taught and convinced that 
automation does not reduce jobs itn the long 


to a machine, it may take years to get an- 
other job in some other section of the coun- 
try where the machines are manufactured. 

So we are faced with the situation—the 
fact of automation. It has created a surplus 
of workers and as one witness before Con- 
gress said: “Surplus wheat can be stored. 
Surplus workers—and this is what automa- 
tion is creating—cannot.” 

We are all guilty of sweeping this fact of 


There is virtually no trade or industry 
that has not or will not feel the effects of 
automation. Mr. David Sutton, of the 
Building Services Union, said that field has 
been affected by automatic elevators, vending 
machines, cleaning machines, dishwashing 
machines, automatic pinsetters, and so forth. 

Patrick Gorman, of the Meat Cutters 
Union, has discussed the growth of machine 
wrapping; and we all know of the growth of 
self-service grocery stores and self-service 
trends in all eerste 
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Railway workers have felt the impact of 
automated equipment in maintenance work. 
Office employees have been replaced by com- 
puters, a field which will show even more 
rapid expansion in the future, according to 
Howard Coughlin, of the Office Employees 
Union. 

Joseph Beirne, of the Communications 
Workers, has testified on the tremendous 
growth of automation in the communica- 
tions industry. 

And we all know how automation in the 
packinghouses has already cost hundreds of 
jobs right here in Omaha. 

It is estimated that 10 million persons will 


- find their jobs replaced by machines in the 


next 5 years. At the same time we will 
have 6 million new workers entering the la- 
bor force in the same period, a total of 16 
million jobs to be found in the next 5 years. 

We are faced with a serious situation, 
locally and nationally. It has been grow- 
ing for some years, yet it has not had the 
recognition nor the study it needs. I know— 
to those out of work—the words “study,” 
“committee,” and “further investigation” 
sound meaningless. Yet Congress—until 
this year—has never looked at this problem 
head on. It was only this summer that a 
special subcommittee was set up to take a 
close look at the problems caused by auto- 


-mation—and more importantly—seek to find 


the answers. 

Congressman ELMER HOLLAND, Democrat, 
of Pennsylvania, is chairman of this special 
House subcommittee. While I am not a 
member of this committee, I have talked to 
Congressman HoLLanp at length about his 
work and he has been kind enough to keep 
me informed of its progress. I have pledged 
my complete support. 

Congressman HOLLAND tells me that prior 
to this year there was little attention given 
in Congress to this problem, so he has had 
to start virtually from scratch. Thus it is 
that we have had these hearings, and thus 
it is that we have had to take time when 
this problem is so acute to study the issues 
and problems in an effort to secure the right 
answers. 

As Mr. Houuanp said, “If similar hearings 
had been conducted 7 years ago, or even in 
1956-57 when I asked for them in Congress, 
programs would be in effect today and the 
unemployment figure would not have snow- 
balled to where it is now. We would not 
have the millions of unskilled workers we 
have today * * * they would have been re- 
trained.” 

As you can see, Congressman HOLLAND be- 
lieves that retraining is one big answer to 
automation. Certainly it is. But there are 


- .other parts of the program which must also 


come along at the same time or we will just 
change the unemployment statistics from 
unskilled workers to skilled workers, and 
that would be even more tragic for this Na- 
tion if such a thing is possible. 

Let me offer you this thought—automation 
is not the problem; the problem is what we 
do with the fruits of automation. 

It is not Just a problem for the worker, as 
Walter Reuther has pointed out so well. 
Reuther tells of watching a Ford assembly 
line in which a motor block was made auto- 
matically in less than 15 minutes, work that 
would take many workers many hours to do. 
An engineer told Reuther, “You know, not 


one of these machines pays dues to the 


United Auto Workers. Reuther replied, 
“And, do you know, not one of those ma- 
chines can buy a new Ford car either.” 

So there is a big stake in this problem for 
management as well as labor. 

It was pointed out time and time again in 
the hearings this summer that automation 
can and should be a blessing to our people 
and to the underdeveloped nations of the 
world. Through the use of automation, pro- 
ductivity can be increased and cost can be 
reduced, This would result in permitting 
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all to have more, for less money, provided 
there are those with money to buy the prod- 
ucts. 

It is ironic that there are today unem- 
ployed skilled workers in one part of the 
country and jobs for people with these same 
skills in another part of the country. This 
is part of a problem that must be solved. 

It is ironic that we have more persons 
producing more products with more total 
value than ever before, yet we have a high 
level of unemployment. This is the problem. 

It is ironic that we, as the wealthiest na- 
tion in the world, have this forced idleness 
and waste of manpower at a time when we 
are engaged in a death struggle with com- 
munism and need to have a fully mobilized 
economy. 

What answers have the congressional hear- 
ings provided for these questions? What 
program is now advanced? 

Here are the major points: 

1. Retraining—on the job—of persons 
whose jobs are in danger of being eliminated. 
This is a step for management, for they have 
the greatest stake—next to the employee 
himself—in what happens to former employ- 
ees. Personal good will, community rela- 
tions, product good will and buyers for the 


company product all enter into this in-plant. 


training program. 

2. Vocational education training of per- 
sons who have lost their jobs and whose 
skills are surplus in the Nation. This would 
utilize our vocational schools, both public 
and private, for courses not to exceed 52 
weeks. Priority would be given to the long- 


term unemployed in this program. Such 


persons would be paid allowances not to 
exceed the average weekly unemployment 
compensation payment. 

_ State action is needed here to allow per- 
sons in training and retraining programs to 
continue to receive unemployment benefits 


up to normal amounts and limits. Only 10 


States now allow such payments. 

8. Creation of a national clearinghouse to 
classify needed skills and match them with 
trained workers by geographic areas. 

4. Tax relief to men who wil take jobs 
away from home in areas where their skills 
are needed but who hesitate to move their 
families until there is some real assurance 
that a new job will work out and last. 

5. More effective vocational guidance pro- 
grams for the armed services to prepare 
men and women for civilian jobs after their 
service. 

6. And finally, recognition that the real 
answer to unemployment is more jobs. 
This requires realistic depreciation formulas 
so that industry can build the new plants 
and take the gambles that are necessary if 
more jobs are to be created in our growing 
economy. 

Along with these points, it is recommended 
that Federal policies and programs recognize 
the importance of local and private efforts, 
which collectively can do as much to solve 
the hundreds and thousands of individual 
problems as can a Federal program aimed 
at the entire problem. 

As a member of the minority party in 
Congress, I am proud that my party is lined 
up to support this program. This is a bi- 
partisan effort and this is as it should be. 
It is a tragic thing that during the recent 
Congress—the longest session since the 
Korean war—the majority did not bring up 
any of these suggested measures for action. 
The bills involved have bipartisan support 
and could easily have been brought up in- 
stead of having the House consider a botanic 
garden for Hawaii or a fish aquarium for 
Washington, D.C. 

It is my hope that the majority party, 
which controls all legislation in Congress, 
will bring up these important bills early in 
the next session. 

I might say that this is no new interest 
for me. I’ve long been interested in it since 
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my father headed a committee of master 
plumbers here in Omaha which worked hard 
to create an apprenticeship program, which 
was established eventually and functions to 
this day. I believe apprenticeship courses 
are, in effect, the same principle used in re- 
training programs I have mentioned. 

There will be ample production jobs in 
the United States if this automation prob- 
lem is met and solved by Congress and other 
groups. We cannot afford to continually 
take stopgap measures to ease the problems | 
of the unemployed each time a recession 
sets in, because it has been proved that such 
makework measures give only temporary 
relief—they do not solve the problem. ) 

I am certain that you will agree with me 
that we do and will have the jobs available 
if we only get down to the heart of the 
problem by training and retraining dis- 

workers, providing them with new 
skills with which to produce for a stronger 
America, providing them with productive 
employment, and giving them the pride and 
joy of working for a greater America rather 
than living off relief and handouts from the 
Government. 


Report by Congressman Garner E. Shri- 
ver to the 4th Congressional District 
of Kansas on the Ist Session, 87th 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
privilege to submit this first annual re- 
port of my activities in the 1st session 
of the 87th Congress to the citizens of 
the Fourth Congressional District. 

This has been a year of transition for 
the Nation. A new administration, led 
by President Kennedy, assumed respon- 
sibility on January 20 after 8 years of 
leadership by President Eisenhower. | 

This session of Congress began by act- 


ing upon domestic proposals of the new 


administration. However, events in such 
places as Laos, Cuba, the Congo, and 
Berlin also required decisions and action. 
The new crisis over Berlin at midsum- 
mer made its imprint upon the actions 
of the Congress. | 
_ Swift approval was given by Congress 
to an administration request for defense 
spending which has resulted in a record 
peacetime defense budget of $46.6 bil- 
lion—nearly $5 billion more than re- 
quested by President Eisenhower at the 
first of the year. Total Federal Govern- 
ment appropriations for the 1962 fiscal 
year amount to over $92 billion—over 
$12 billion more than the previous year. 

This was the first year of my stew- 
ardship in the U.S. Congress. It was a 
high honor for me to be elected to suc- 
ceed the Honorable Edward H. Rees of 
Emporia who chose to retire after 24 
years of distinguished service in the 
in the House of Representatives. 

YOUR CONGRESSIONAL OFFICE 

During these first months, I have at- 
tempted to establish with the help of my . 
staff a congressional office which would 
enable me to promptly and efficiently 
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serve the 580,000 men, women, and chil- 
dren of this district in their relation- 
ships with the many Federal agencies 
and bureaus. 

The following summary indicates the 
efforts of your congressional office in 
Washington to serve you: 

Held 325 conferences with officials of 
some 43 different agencies on cases for 


constituents. 
Mailed nearly 10,000 Government 


_ documents to Fourth District citizens. 


Handled nearly 100 matters dealing 
with the Department of Agriculture. 

More than 25,000 pieces of mail were 
received in the Washington office from 
the district, of which 13,547 were first- 
class letters. 

Mailed out 28,940 pieces of mail to the 
district, not including questionnaires or 
the constituent’s newsletter. 

Nearly 850 visitors from Kansas signed 
our guest book in Washington. 

I followed news and editorial views on 


_ Jocal, State, and National happenings in 


weekly and daily newspapers from 
every one of the 15 counties in the 
Fourth District. In addition, numerous 
professional and trade magazines, news- 
letters, and newspapers of hundreds of 


associations, unions, and _ societies 


reached my desk during the session. 

Fourth District public works projects 
for flood control purposes and watershed 
projects received appropriations totaling 
$18,675,000 for the 1962 fiscal year. The 
Cheney Reservoir project in Sedgwick 
County will be one of six new Bureau of 
Reclamation starts in the Nation in 1962 
with $2,700,000 appropriated by Con- 
gress. Military installation appropria- 
tions in the Fourth District amount to 
$188,000 for the projects at Fort Riley, 
Kans., and McConnell Air Force Base at 
Wichita. 

Your Congressman testified four times 
before House committees considering 
legislation affecting the district. Four 
floor speeches were delivered on the im- 
portance of strengthening America’s de- 
fense and continued production of the 
B-52 jet bomber. 3 
SHRIVER VOTING RECORD—100 PERCENT 
. More than 14,026 bills and measures 
were introduced during the Ist session 
of the 87th Congress. Some 1,232 were 
passed by the House and 1,133 by the 
Senate. However, only about 600 were 


enacted into law. 


Your Congressman answered 112 of 
115 quorum calls in the House and had a 
100 percent voting attendance record 


casting 116 rolicall votes. 


COMMITTEE ACTIVITY 

The Ciaiesas is an organization of 
committees. I am privileged to serve on 
the Committee on the Judiciary and the 
Subcommittee on Claims. The workload 
of both the full committee and the sub- 
commit is heavy. Thirty-four per- 
cent of legislation introduced in the 
House—3,721 bills—was referred to the 
Judiciary Committee. 

The Claims Subcommittee had 525 
House bills referred to it. I was in at- 
tendance at 21 of the 23 full committee 
meetings, and 30 of 35 subcommittee ses- 
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SHRIVER LEGISLATION 

During my first year in Congress I 
have not attempted to author volumi- 
nous legislation However, I did intro- 
duce several bills which were the result 
of careful and deliberate study. Follow- 
lowing. are those which I believe to be 
of special significance: 


FEDERAL JUDGESHIP IN KANSAS 


Introduced, and testified before Judi- 
ciary Committee, on a bill to provide for 
the appointment of a third Federal judge 
in Kansas. This measure was included 
with omnibus bill providing for addi- 
tional Federal judges throughout the 
Nation. It has been enacted into public 
law. 

VOLUNTARY PENSION PLANS FOR 
SELF-EMPLOYED PERSONS 


a bill which would permit 
and encourage the establishment of vol- 
untary pension plans by self-employed 
persons by providing income tax deduc- 
tions. Passed by House and pending in 
the Senate. 

INCOME TAX DEDUCTION FOR UNIVERSITY 
TUITION AND EDUCATIONAL EXPENSES 


Introduced a bill which would provide 
that taxpayers may deduct up to $1,500 
yearly on their income tax reports for 
tuition and other educational expenses 
paid to higher educational institutions 
for themselves, their spouses, or depend- 
ents. Pending before House Ways and 
Means Committee. 

RESOLUTIONS ON RED CHINA 


Introduced a resolution which ex- 
presses the sense of Congress against 
the admission of Red China to the 
United Nations. Passed by both the 
House and Senate. 

It has been a genuine pleasure to rep- 
resent the people of the Fourth District 
of Kansas in the Congress during the 
past session. I shall always attemp 
the best of my ability to meet the se 
ous responsibilities which face me as 
your representative. I invite you to keep 
me informed of your views on all is- 
sues which affect the district and the 
Nation. You may write to me in Wash- 
ington, or during the adjournment I 
shall spend most of the time operat- 
ing out of my office at 510 Schweiter 
Building, Wichita, Kans, 


A Way to World Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Rrecorp, I enclose an article, 
in part, which I wrote for the Pythian 
International and which appeared in - 
issue of July 1961: 

A TO WoRLD PEACE 

‘(By Lavrence Courts, of Massachusetts) 

It might seem superfluous to write on 
brotherhood for a fraternal order founded 
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in friendship, charity, and benevolence. 
But I shall touch on the worldwide and 
governmental aspects of brotherhood, and 


believe that my brother Pythians will find 


such a discussion not out of place, as our 
order “teaches its members to be interested 
in public affairs—National, State, and local’”’ 
(as stated in the brief history of our order). 

Members of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
are fortunate in having opportunities to 
meet people from the far corners of the 
world, and also to visit them. What has 
struck me most in these contacts is how 
much alike we human beings are in our 
fundamental reactions, whatever be the 
color of our skins, or the state of the civili- 
zation in which we grew up. : 

We found fine, friendly, intelligent, under- 
standing, and understandable people every- 
where, including such far-off places as 
southeast Asia and India. Only last week 
I was similarly impressed with five visitors 
from the heart of central Africa with whom 
some of us had luncheon. It is easy to have 
feelings of friendship, charity, and benevo- 
lence toward such people. 


These experiences made me realize the - 


significance of the poem by Ethel Blair 
Jordan, entitled “Foreign?”: 


“I thought that foreign children 

Lived far across the sea 

Until I got a letter 
From a boy in Italy. 

‘Dear little foreign friend,’ it said 
As plainly as could be. 

Now I wonder which is ‘foreign’, 
The other child or me.” 


In this jet age, the world in effect grows 


smaller, People everywhere are now as 
much neighbors as were people in bygone 
days who lived only a few hundred miles 


apart. Neighborliness and brotherhood take 


on new dimensions. 


The jet age has also brought to mankind > 


incredible achievements in science, in space 
exploration, in the prolongation and en- 
richment of life—but also in the awful 
means of destruction. Brotherhood, to en- 
able mankind to share these great benefits 
and to avoid these terrible threats, has be- 


emphasize brotherhood, 
they are in tune with the needs of the times, 


and are raising a standard to which men of 
good will must rally. 

As Americans we can be proud of the 
fact that world brotherhood, achieved 
through a world organization founded on 
peace and justice, has long been the fore- 
most goal of American foreign policy. 

Secretary of State Dean Rusk told the Na- 
tional Press Club on July 10, 1961 (referring 
to World War Il): “Before the fighting was 
over, we had concluded as a Nation that we 
must throw ourselves into the building of 


a decent world order in which such con- 


flagrations could not occur.” 
He explained how the efforts of the peace- 


_ loving nations have been blocked: 


“The Soviet Union did not join the 
United Nations in fact, as well as in form, 
and lend itself to the commitments they 
and the rest of us made in the midst of a 
great war. An entire people was sealed off 
from the rest of the world, and secrecy be- 
came a prime strategic weapon. The in- 
stitutions of the internatonal community 
were either ignored or undermined from 
within.” 

The ideal of brotherhood is based on re- 
ligious conviction—on belief in the father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man. 
Unfortunately, the Soviet leaders do not 
have religious conviction. They do not be- 
lieve in brotherhood. They do not believe 
in the dignity of the individual. They 
imagine that they have a superier belief. 
It enthrones the state, and downgrades the 
individual. They seek through world revo- 
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lution to “liberalize” the rest of mankind 
from their errors and force on them the 
Communist beliefs. 

The greatest mistake which we can make— 
and unfortunately have made—is to imagine 
that we can expect honorable dealings and 
honorable negotiations with such people. 
The abortive tractor deal with Castro is but 
one example. 

We must not expect Communists to act 
fairly, or to act as nationalists interested 


primarily in their own country, or to act 


as agrarian reformers, or as scientists, or 


as businessmen. These may be side issues 


for them, but we must expect them to act 
first and foremost as Communists and 
world revolutionists. 

What can we do? Be strong, be united, 
be firm, and ride out the storm. We shall 
not be deflected from our goal of a world 
organized for peace and justice. We still 
share the “vision of the world” voiced by 
Alfred Tennyson in his poem, “Locksley 
Hall”: 

“Till the war-drum throbbed no longer, 

And the battleflags were furled 
In the Parliament of man, the 
Federation of the world.” 


Address by Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, Chief 


of Staff, U.S. Air Force 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 
Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, as 


we all know, Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, Chief 


of Staff of the U.S. Air Force, speaks di- 
rectly and forcefully on the security of 
this country and on his beliefs. General 
LeMay spoke recently at the luncheon 
of the 15th Annual Convention of the 
Air Force Association. His speech 
stressed the unity of flexible and diversi- 
fied air forces and I believe offers a sound 


- wnderstanding of the power which is 


contained within those forces. I submit 


it for the REcorpD: 


ADDRESS BY GEN. CuRTIS E. LEMAY, CHIEF OF 


Starr, U.S. Arr FORCE, FOR PRESENTATION AT 
THE AIR ForcE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
THE 15TH ANNIVERSARY LUNCHEON, PHILA- 
DELPHIA, PA., THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 21, 1961 


I am very pleased to be here in Phila- 
delphia for the 15th anniversary convention 
and aerospace panorama. I know I am 
among friends, and that makes my partici- 
pation a special pleasure. 

Each of us here recognizes the seriousness 
of the world situation. And we know that in 
these times no one can be a passive partici- 
pant in national defense. That is why we 
are here. That is why this association was 
formed. 

Each year the association seems to do the 
impossible by having a larger and more in- 
teresting panorama. As a result of your 
efforts, the thousands of people who visit the 
exhibits and attend the meetings will come 
away with an increased understanding of 
aerospace power and greater faith in Ameri- 
can technology. 


Many key topics will be discussed in the 


next few days. Out of the convention 
seminars, briefings, panels, and speeches will 
come a report to the Nation that I feel sure 
will be reassuring. It will constitute a firm 
warning to those who threaten the peace of 


. the world. 
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Never before in our Nation’s history have 
we as a people been more patient and more 
determined to stand together to meet aggres- 
sion. Because this is true I have not chosen 
to discuss hardware nor review the status of 
our overall aerospace power. We are confi- 
dent of our strength. The free world walks 
softly, but firmly to meet any threat. 

Our present strength and its effect on world 
events confirms more than ever the necessity 
for strong defense forces, not only today, but 
in the future. This is a continuing situa- 
tion and a problem I intend to touch upon 
later this afternoon. 

But there is another problem that I want 
to discuss now. It is a matter of high pri- 
ority. It is a problem I feel the Air Force 
Association can work with us to solve. I say 
this because you are part of the Air Force 
family—a strong and vital part—and your 
assistance is both welcome and needed. 

This problem is a matter of great concern 
to me—aerospace unity—because the 
strength of our aerospace power comes 
through unity of purpose arid organization. 

A very knowledgeable reporter stated re- 
cently that in the early 1950’s he felt he knew 
what the Air Force stood for, but today he 
doesn’t. His statement puzzled me. It also 
alarmed me because understanding our doc- 
trine and concepts is basic and important to 
our existence. 

Deterrence of aggression is composed of 
three basic elements—forces in being, public 
understanding of this force, and national de- 
termination to use the force if necessary. 
These are the three elements that make our 
force credible to our friends and to our 
enemies. If any of them is missing, credi- 
bility suffers proportionately. 

Without understanding I don’t think we 
can have the necessary degree of determina- 
tion. And, of course, credibility is nil with- 
out these two elements. Now if this re- 
porter, who has been close to aerospace 
power for many years, is not clear in his 
own mind as to just exactly where we stand 
today, it only seems reasonable that less 
informed people may be even more con- 
fused. 

Is the public confused? if it is, how has it 
happened? 

Admittedly, the Air Force has always had 
a variety of thinking within its own ranks. 
This is to he expected in a dynamic environ- 
ment. We have been drectly affected by 


_revolutionary technology. New develop- 


ments have brought changes in emphasis in 
our defense posture. 

Other factors also enter the picture— 
changing national strategy—and of course— 
the budget. Within the Air Force we have 
had, in addition to differences of opinion 
between missile, fighter and bomber people, 
the strategic, tactical, and air defense con- 
cepts. Then on the other hand there are 
the general war and limited war schools of 
thought and philosophical divisions on types 
of deterrence. You can add to this some 
additional confusion about our 
war role and capability. 

Possibly this variety of views is why the 
sharply defined picture that we presented in 
the early 1950’s has become fuzzy to some 
people. 

Yet our basic concept has remained firm 
through the years—national security requires 
that we build, maintain and modernize our 
aerospace power, and that we emphasize 


forces that can survive an attack and react. 


with war waging and war winning capabil- 
ities. Today for the first time in history, 
we can be directly attacked by strong aero- 
space forces. Therefore, the Air Force be- 
lieves the greatest danger to our national 
survival is the direct threat against the 
United States itself. By preparing for this 
threat we believe that our strength also 
deters lesser conflicts for ourselves and for 
our Allies. 
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But if there is some confusion today as 
to how we stand, we do indeed have a serious 
situation. If we do nothing more at this 
convention than to clarify our position, I 
think it will be of great benefit to the pub- 
lic and to the Air Force. 

I think we have been consistent in our 
concepts since the formation of the GHQ 
Air Force in 1935. Our basic doctrine has 
remained generally unchanged since that 
time. Gen. Frank M. Andrews, the first 
commander of the GHQ Air Force, was out- 
spoken on the subject of airpower. It was 
at this time that our new concept of air 
warfare was gaining attention. General An- 
drews held that national security could best 
be attained by building offensive rather than 
defensive capabilities. 

History, of course, has proven the validity 
of the. concept. We have had in war dra- 
matic examples of the decisiveness of air- 
power. Possibly by retracing history from 
the middle thirties, we can gairi an insight 
into the cause of public confusion about our 


present doctrine. 


Until the formation of the GHQ Air 
Force, our air units were not in a cohesive 
organizational structure. This néw com- 
mand consisted of three wings in the ZI. 
Each wing was composed of all elements of 
airpower—bombardment, pursuit, attack, 


» and reconnaissance. We were small, usually 


situated on the same base, and we worked 
together. We came to know each other and 
we understood and appreciated the con- 
tributions each made to total airpower. 

In those days we identified ourselves with | 
the Air Corps. We had unit loyalty, but 
we were “Air Corps.” 

World War II brought tremendous growth. 
Wings became commands and then grew to 
be numbered air forces. Individuals be- 
came specialized and to a degree lost their 
understanding and appreciation of the con- 
tributions of the other complementary ele- 
ments of airpower. For example, it soon 
became common to hear airmen refer to 
pomp first as “8th Air Force,” secondly 

se Air Corps. ” 


member, had a distinctive shoulder patch. 


When we became a separate service, we 
adopted a new uniform and received many 
protests against the prohibition of shoulder 
patches. However, we found that we ac- 
crued a dividend in our determination to 
have an uncluttered uniform. It was im- 
possible to tell—visually—whether an air- 
man or officer was in SAC, TAC, ADC, or 
the other commands. ; 

This condition exists today. 
ae there is no difference in the blue 

ts. 

But once he begins talking, the individual 
more often than not will quickly inform his 
listener that he is in a specific command. 

And sometimes an individual inherits this 
command identification without any great 
effort on his own part. I think I can be 
considered a prime example of this. Because 
of my service in the Strategic Air Command, 
a lot of people think I am only interested in 
big bombers and have little faith in or use 
for missiles, tactical airpower, air defense, 
and the many other essential elements that 
go. to make up total aerospace power. This 
most emphatically is not true. 

I seek weapon systems that I think can do 
the best. job and afford the Nation the most _ 
protection. I am a military conservative in 
that I believe we shouldn't discard a proven, 
reliable weapon system or concept unless we 
have something that is able to replace it and 
do a better job. In short, I believe in hav- 
ing protection along with progress. 

Identification with a command is not con- 
fined solely to the people now in service. The 
same tendency is apparent among former Air 
Force men and other people in civilian life 
who are earnest supporters of aerospace 


power. 
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As you recall, when we became a separate 
service, we organized into commands so we 
could mamage our resources more effectively. 
We did not consider, however, that the func- 
tions of the different commands were sepa- 
rate and autonomous. They were all part 
of the Air Force and mutually supporting. 
We in effect gained our independence 
through public understanding and convic- 
tion that all elements contributed to the 
emtire broad spectrum of aerospace power. 

During our growing stages there was 
strong emphasis on command identification. 
To a point this was and is needed and de- 
sirable. But it must not go to the point 
where it contributes to an impression that 
the US. Air Force ig a conglomera- 
tion of forces, that each type of aerospace 
power is separate from the other and incap- 
able of action outside a specified role. This 
gives the impression of inflexibility and 
nothing could be farther from the truth. 

' Aerospace power offers the ultimate in flex- 
ibility. 

The ability to use it for different purposes 
and to concentrate it swiftly for a primary 
purpose, if need be, is one of its greatest 
assets. 

Now, if we in our natural enthusiasm have 
contributed to a cloudy picture, it is time 
we take some swift and positive action to 
correct this impression. Since deterrence is 
credible only if there is understanding and 
determination, this calls for even greater 
unity on our part as we advance into the 
future. 

Today, the Air Force is specialized. Many 
of our people have to specialize in one field 
due to the growing complexity of weapon 
systems. As a result, they often remain in 
one command for most of their careers and 
do not get the broad background that was re- 
ceived several decades ago. This trend will 
become more pronounced in the future. I 
do not advocate a return to the so-called 
good old days. I merely point out that tech- 
nology has tended to multiply the number of 
parts in our Air Force. Our problem then, 
as we reach higher and farther, is to main- 
tain our unity of mission and unity as an 
organization as we approach operational task 
in space. We must keep firmly in mind 
the fact that aerospace power is indivisible. 
This is stated in our basic doctrine. This 
basic doctrine hasn't changed over the years. 


Not because our doctrine has become dogma, | 


but because this principle has stood the test 
of time and experience. 

And we still have the same concept—the 
purpose of aerospace power is to deter attack 
against us and if we are attacked, to destroy 
the enemy’s means to wage war. 

This requires aerospace offensive and de- 
fensive forces capable of defeating the 

aggressor’s offensive and defensive force. 
Only this kind of superior aerospace force 
can continue to be a credible deterrent 
against attack. 

This force should consist of both manned 
and unmanned weapon systems to give flexi- 
ble and diversified power. Parallel develop- 
ment and procurement of manned and un- 
manned systems is therefore mandatory as 
we update the forces in line with technologi- 
cal developments. 

Today, at this moment, the regular estab- 
lishment—your US. Air Force—and your Air 
Force Reserve and Air National Guard units 
_ are at an alltime peak of combat readiness. 

Through common purpose, mutual under- 
standing, and respect we are capable and 
ready. 

In closing, I believe we should do these 
things to insure that the Air Force remains 
an effective instrument of national security: 
First, we must have timely modernization 
of our aerospace forces. And we must act 
with vision and daring to exploit technology 
_ 80 as to achieve distinct strategic advantages. 

Secondly, we must positively reaffirm our 
basic cancepts. To be a credible deterrent, 
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aerospace must consist of flexible and 
diversified forces that have a war-waging and 
war-winning capability. 

And third, we need to restate firmly that 
the US. Air Force is an entity whose ele- 
ments all contribute to the aerospace power 
that 1s vital for our defense. 

Not far from this very spot in 1776 our 
infant Nation made its Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. I ask that here at this conven- 
tion we make a declaration of unity so that 
we may best serve for the common good of 
our Nation. 


Air Force Secretary Zuckert Speaks Be- 
fore Air Force Association Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, at 
the recent convention of the Air Force 
Association, to which I was invited as a 
participant in a symposium on “Space 
and the Future,’ a stimulating address 
on the Air Force job, today, tomorrow 
and the day after, was given by Secre- 
tary Eugene M. Zuckert. He also makes 
some pertinent comments on the award 
given Assistant Secretary Lyle Garlock 


which deserve your attention and I sub- 


mit the speech for the RECORD: 

If anyone had told me 15 years ago that 
tonight I would be giving this state of the 
Air Force message as its Secretary at this 
meeting, I would have dismissed the pre- 
diction as incredible. I cannot truly express 
my appreciation of the privilege of standing 
here in this role tonight. 

.The Air Force has expanded rapidly be- 
cause it had men of vision and capacity at 
its head when it first became a dominant 
force for shaping world peace. The strange 
and fortunate thing was that the stature 
and ability of those who guided its explosive 
progress in critical days—Bob Lovett, Hap 
Arnold, Stuart Symington, and Tooey 


Spaatz—characterized at its best the comple- — 


mentary civilian and military leadership 
called for by the ideal working of our system 
of government. Believe me, Curt LeMay and 
I work every day of our lives to seek to 
maintain our partnership in that same 
tradition. 

Besides my personal gratification at being 
here as the civilian head of our great Air 
Force, it is a source of deep satisfaction to 
participate in the Air Force Association’s 
awards banquet. 

Your association, throagh its firm devo- 
tion to the cause of airpower, has ma- 
terially increased the chances of our success 
in the desperate struggle for peace. You 
have accelerated national consciousness of 
the essentiality of airpower, whether air- 
planes, missiles or vehicles for the barely 
penetrated frontier of space. Tonight you 
have here some of the heroes of that restless, 
productive effort. 

We are gathered to honor not only 
prophets, but doers. We have seen their 
good works. They can take deep satisfaction 
from the tributes of those who are shoulder- 
close. There is no greater reward than trib- 
ute by one’s own. Each of your honorees 
tonight is a prophet honored in his own 
country, among and by his own associates 
and coworkers. 

I am sure I shall be forgiven if I add my 
own word concerning your top Man of the 
Year. Lyle Garlock has been our Assistant 
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Secretary since 1953. He came to the Air 
Force with military budget experience where 
it counts. He became the single most effec- 
tive force in giving vital civilian leadership 
and assistance toward maintaining the cur- 
rent effectiveness and future capability of 
the Air Force. 

He combines vision and toughness—with 


_& completely realistic sense of the workings 


of democracy and our Government. His 
motivation has always been simple; the best 
interests of our country. He never confused 
that with tactical objectives. He has always 
been the most delightful, enlightened and 
effective proponent of self-criticism by the 
Air Force in its advocacy—and this is cer- 
tainly one of the most important functions 
of those who exercise civilian control. Our 
country can truly be grateful to Lyle Gar- 
lock, a statesman of airpower. 

In addressing ourselves to the state of the 
Air Force, we are unalterably forced to look 
upon its role today in a grim struggle. The 
obvious place to turn is Berlin, but this is 
merely emblematic of a much wider battle. 
We will know when the Berlin drama has 
been played through whether the Soviets 
can be persuaded to see the wisdom of ad- 
herence to solemn contract and the peaceful 
settling of differences. 

President Kennedy—because of the des- 
perate need for some middle course between 
resistance and retreat, between atomic holo- 
caust and surrender—has directed that the 
Air Force, the Army, the Navy, and the Ma- 
rines strengthen the entire range of their 
military operations capability. 

We are trying to provide—and swiftly—a 
far greater measure of flexibility than called 
for by our previous plans. ; 

It has been clear to the world in recent 
months that the United States is going to 
great lengths to demonstrate again its re- 
straint, wisdom, and maturity in the interest 
of world peace. One evidence of that deter- 
mination has been to increase our strength 
and ability to resist pointed threats to the 
peace, without reducing the backbone of our 
strategic nuclear posture. 

This step has certainly demonstrated to 
the world that we are prepared to meet the 
growing threat in Berlin in any way it may 
develop. To attain the required flexibility 
swiftly has placed new demands on the Air 
Force 


There are two principal elements of the 
flexibility which the Air Force is seeking to 
provide. 
tion of support for the Army. In order for 
the ground troops to be able to fight any- 
where in the world, they need an airlift capa- 
bility much in excess of that for which we 
had planned. In the last few months we 
have taken firm steps in the direction of 
meeting the need. We have bought new 
transports; we have strengthened our ar- 
rangements for utilizing the capability of 
the civil air fleet; we have taken the first 
steps to bring into being the newest and 
most modern military transport. These are 
but the beginning, because we intend to 
continue our emphasis _ this kind of 
support. 

The Army also relies upon the Air Force 
for the necessary close air support to assist 
the ground troops. For some years, in ac- 
cordance with the philosophy of our defense 
planning, the emphasis upon tactical air had 
diminished. This trend has been reversed— 
we are determined to find better and more 
imaginative ways of providing tactical air 
support. We will devote resources to 
strengthening tactical air in being. 

This job will require—and will receive the 
closest working arrangement with the Army. 
The new unified command established by 
Secretary McNamara this week, leading to 
a new type fighting unit made up of ele- 
ments of the Army’s STRAC and our TAC, 


will speed the improvements we seek. It 


will provide a new, high-performance, strik- 


Both of these are part of the func- | 
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ing force, with a global mobility and fighting 
strength across the spectrum of warfare. 

At the same time that we are concerning 
ourselves with the pressing problems of 
today 
and the dispensable elements of strategic 
nuclear striking power, missiles, and air- 
craft—we are devoting ourselves to an area 
in which the military requirements are just 
beginning to appear. I refer, of course, to 
space. 

America must push forward into the fron- 
tiers of space. Our trip to the moon is not 
merely a trip but a means of pushing the 
exploration of outer space with all the po- 
tential that this has for mankind. We can- 
not allow any power to dominate outer space 
with the implications that such space supe- 
riority could lead to a deadly military dis- 
advantage to this country. 

These Air Force jobs of today, tomorrow— 
and the day after—certainly present as diffi- 
cult an array of management problems as 
any organization has ever faced. We are 
seeking to be self-critical. and constructive 


-in our analysis of how we might do the job 


better. 

For example, we have been particularly 
concerned with the manner in which our 
weapon systems are acquired. The implica- 
tions of modern technology are such that bil- 
lions of dollars are involved in the full-scale 
development of any new weapon system. Al- 
though we believe that we have made great 
strides, we are not content with our own or- 
ganization or our own techniques. The re- 


organization of the Air Force Systems Com- 


mand last spring was an attempt to get at 
the heart of some of the problems within our 
own house. It is but a start. 

We are also looking to industry for im- 
provement in its performance in fulfilling 
our demand for the incredibly complex de- 
vices that constitute the sinews of a modern 
war machine. American industry’s enormous 
contribution to our defense posture, and the 


unprecedented depth of its knowledge and 


participation, make me confident that in- 
dustry will respond constructively. The seri- 
ousness of our problem is indicated by the 
fact that one petty mistake of procedure in 
testing a new missile can cost millions of 
dollars if the weapon blows up on the pad 
because of it. It is, of course, impossible to 
expect perfect performance in the environ- 
ment of a racing technology. Nonetheless, 
we are convinced that better methods of con- 
tracting and the motivation induced by more 
imaginative contracting philosophy can be 
employed to obtain substantially improved 
results. We are taking steps to achieve these 
objectives. 

Three areas are particularly deserving of 
attention—reliability, cost, and business re- 
sponsibility. 
' Reliability, in simplest terms, means de- 
livery when promised of a product that 
will work as advertised. Slippage on either 
count denies to the Nation a part of its de- 
fense capability. 

But we must have reliability and timely 
delivery at costs which don’t threaten to 
price us out of the weapon systems business. 
In this day of sophisticated weaponry, the 
challenge is clear. 

There must be a joint Air Force and in- 
dustry response to this challenge. The same 
compulsions and initiative which produce 
profits from timely delivery of reliable prod- 
ucts in commerce must be brought to bear 
on Government work. The designation of 
defense business should not abrogate narmal 
business responsibility. We must make sure 
that our’ business relationship is stimula- 
tive and productive of the best in American 
industry. We are far from that goal. 


The things I have discussed tonight ac- . 


quire an underlined importance because ef 
the momentous events we are witnessing in 
the world today. Whether your thoughts 
turn to Berlin, southeast Asia or the nuclear 


and tomorrow—airlift, tactical air, 
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test sites in Russia, you see a world of nu- 
clear blackmail, violation of compacts among 
nations, inspired civil wars, subversion and 
aggression. All of these are truly dishearten- 
ing in a world that had good cause to think 
it had seen the end of war. 

But these are facts, and if we are to sur- 
vive—certainly to survive as a great power— 
we must devote our energies and abilities to 
dealing with the implications of these facts 
in a world where there is no longer any 
security in distance. 

In such a world, our Air Force is a vital 
part of our defense establishment and should 
be a great reassurance. We in the Air Force 
will continue to strive to deserve the re- 
sources provided us—to sustain a worthy 
response to the determination of the Ameri- 
can people to maintain aerospace power to 
defend freedom. 


Editorials Published in Haverhill Journal 
and Manchester Union Leader in the 
Interest of American Shoe Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September. 27, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REeEcorp, 
I include the following random sampling 
of editorials published since 1958 by the 
Haverhill Journal and the Manchester 
Union Leader in the interest of protect- 
ing American shoe workers and their 
employers from unfair foreign competi- 
tion. These and countless other. edi- 
torials relating to the general theme of 
progress in the shoe industry have ap- 
peared in these newspapers: 

[From the Haverhill Journal, Sept. 20, 1961] 
NEEDED SHOE TRAINING 


As most of our readers know, this news- 
paper has established an advisory board com- 
of local citizens who meet monthly 
with the publisher and representatives of 
variots groups within our circulation area. 
The purpose of these meetings is to draw 
forth from these groups comments and pro- 
grams which the Journal can promote in 
order to assist the communities in making 
progress. 

Recently this monthly meeting took the 
form of “Salute to Labor” with the State 
commissioner of industry and labor, John 
Callahan, present as the principal speaker. 
At that meeting the principal subject of 
comment was the feasibility and possibility 
of establishing some sort of a shoe training 
school in Haverhill. 

Stewart Prue of Joint Executive Board 31, 
USWA, AFL-CIO, was quick to comment that 
there is a definite need now present in the 
industry for certain groups of labor. One 
of the most important of these groups is 
stitchers. 

This is vitally important to Haverhill and 
surrounding areas because our eminence in 
the shoe industry is due in great part to the 
efficiency of the workers employed in the 
stitching rooms of our local factories. 


Unfortunately, the average age of those 
employees is astoundingly high. When they 


retire or leave the factories, there is no 
one to take their place. 

This newspaper proposes that a shoe train- 
ing school be established in this community. 
We will do all within our power to see that 


this can be done quiekly and economically. 
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‘There seems to be little reason why some 
sort of immediate facility should not be 
made available for the training of stitching 
room employees. Quite naturally if such 
facilities were available, these employees 
would also be available for garment industry 
employment as well. 

The Journal is ready to go forward on this 
program. 

The fact this program was initiated at a 
meeting of our advisory board is and indica- 
tion of the responsibility this newspaper feels 
it owes to its readers and to the commu- 
nities in which it is circulated. 


[Prom the Haverhill Journal, Nov. 2, 1960] 
TARIFFS AND HOPE 


The workers of this region know the need 
that now exists for the protection of local 
industry. There are few workers in our shoe 
factories who do not know shoe imports have 
shown a large increase in recent years and 
that these increases have been at the cost 
of domestic production. Naturally, shoe 
manufacturers are also alarmed about the 
present state of affairs. 

It has been reported that 58 million pairs 
of shoes are expected to be imported into 
this country by the end of this year. This 
figure is up from the 35 million pairs im- 
ported last 

Of the amount of 58 million pairs, 
28 million are leather shoes and 30 million 
pairs are rubber and canvas footwear. Last 
year 22 million pairs of leather shoes were 
imported and only 13 million pairs of the 
canvas and rubber variety. 

Because of this situation, Senator Sryises 
Brivces of New Hampshire has spoken stern- | 
ly to the Tariff Commission and has stated 
that unless tariffs are raised, he will intro- 
duce legislation into the next session of 
Congress which will grant protection to the 
footwear industry. 

Mayor Thomas O’Connor of Springfield, 
Democratic candidate for U.S. Senator, has 
stated his forthright position in favor of 
protection. Senator SALTONSTALL has been 
investigating the problem for some time and 
has attempted to arrive at a solution. 

We who live in this area do not intend 
to sit quietly by while our most important 
single industry is fighting for its life. Pro- 
tection is needed and it is needed quickly. 
It should and must be granted soon. 


[From the Haverhill Journal, May 21, 1959] 

| IMPORTS AND IMPORTS 

A news story appearing in this newspaper 
the other day disclosed the fact that imports 
of Japanese made shoes and slippers into 
this country increased 190 percent this past 
year while imports of Hong Kong shoes and 
slippers increased by the almost unbelievable 
figure of 441 percent. 

This story further quoted figures which 
revealed that the average value of the Japa- 
nese footwear was 40 cents a pair and the 
value of Hong Kong shoes and slippers 
reached the high figure of 62 cents. per pair. 

American industry and labor are concerned 
about the rapid increase of shoe imports 
into this country and have urged curbing 
action on the part of the Congress. Yet 
nothing is done. 

Domestic industry is being sacrificed to 
the whims and misguided desires of those 
who would have us believe that unemploy- 
ment at home can be taken care of by an 
increase in taxes to support higher unem- 
ployment relief payments but who forget 
that taxes can be assessed only against those 
who have an income. If shoe imports con- 


tinue to increase as they have done the 
past 5 years, there will be very few shoe 
workers in this city with a job, and the books 
of all shoe manufacturers will be liberally 
colored in red ink. : 
Charity begins at home. A reasonable 
policy concerning shoe imports should be 
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- adopted, one that will not punish domestic 


manufacturers and inflict unemployment on 

American workers. This policy should be 

adopted now. 

[From the Haverhill Journal, Apr. 25, 1958] 
Ciry’s Duty 


Again the city is faced with the problem 
created by the closing down of one of our 
local shoe factories. Certainly many con- 
ditions enter into a manufacturer’s decision 
to stop production. ; 

But we have been wondering if any mem- 
ber of the official family of our city has at- 
tempted to discover if perhaps the city gov- 
ernment might not be able to do something 
to keep the doors open of this employer. 


- Perhaps the job lies within the confines of 


the industrial commission, but we still feel 
that somebody on the council should also 
investigate. 

Of course, there is certainly no assurance 


~ that any such action would have an effect. 


But the city could say to a possible future 
replacement that the city did everything in 
its power to help the manuafcturer with his 
problems. Such action on the part of the 
city would go a long way towards creating 
an atmosphere of cooperation between 
municipal government and industry in gen- 
eral and the shoe industry in particular, an 
atmosphere.that, in the past, has been sadly 
lacking. 

We hope that in the future when locations 
and relocations of industry are once again 
in the headlines, Haverhill will be at the 
top of the list for positive consideration. 
One of the best ways to achieve that position 
is to have a reputation of being a community 
ready, willing, and able to cooperate in every 
fair way with industry. 


{From the Haverhill Journal, Oct. 3, 1958] 


LABOR AND EMPLOYER 


The peaceful settlement of the problems 
of the Fifth Avenue Shoe Co. marks Haver- 


hill as an area where management and labor 


are quick to look for commonsense solutions 
to their joint difficulties. 

When worker and employer can sit down 
and look at a situation objectively and logi- 
cally, there is no reason why a solution 
should not be forthcoming. 

The Fifth Avenue problem was not a sim- 
ple one. It was complex, involving all the 
technicalities of time-study and price scales 
for different grades of shoes. ? 

Representatives of management and labor 
sat down time and time again hoping to 
reach some mutually agreeable compromise. 
The final choice was left where it should be, 
with the workers. When they gave their 
answer by means of democratic vote, it was 
@ notice to employers everywhere that hon- 
est workmen in Haverhill will attempt to 
understand management. 


{From the Haverhill Journal, Dec. 27, 1958] 
PRODUCTION 


Production of shoes in this country will 
reach 603 million pairs in 1959, according to 
figures compiled by the New England Shoe 
& Leather Association. 

Such production estimates bode well for 
the city of Haverhill where more than one- 
half of our employable population is engage 
in shoe manufacturing or allied trades. 

Maxwell Pield, executive vice president of 
the New England Shoe & Leather Association, 
has predicted that shoe output this coming 
year In New Engiand will rise to 206 million 
pairs, an increase of 5 million over 1958 
figures 


“A good year in 1959” seems to be the slo- 


‘gan for the entire industry. Various reasons 


have been put forward as the cause for the 
favorable estimates. Better business condi- 
tions generally, cooperating weather, and the 

up of the wartime babies, all have 
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been advanced as the sole basis for more shoe 
production. But it has probably been a 
combination of the three acting and reacting 
with one another that has produced the 
trend that shoe people have been looking to 
for some time. 

We hope that the negotiations now being 
carried on between labor and management 
regarding a Haverhill contract reach a suc- 
cessful conclusion and that both groups will 
enjoy a profitable year. 


[From the Union Leader, June 14, 1958] 
QUESTIONS FOR BASS 


In explaining his reasons for voting in 
favor of a 5-year extension of the liberal 
reciprocal trade program, despite the damage 
that New Hampshire industry has suffered 
because of our crazy, mixed-up trade policies, 
and despite the resultant unemployment, 
Representative PERKINS Bass made two ridic- 
ulous statements. 

First, he said he felt it would be “a bad 
way to legislate to have tariff matters de- 
cided legislatievly as in the old days. It 
would encourage log rolling in Congress.” 
We would like to ask Bass when the US. 
Constitution was changed—legally, that is— 
to take away Congress’ power to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations? : 

Bass also claimed that he recognized the 
need to have adequate safeguards to protect 
certain industries, such as the textile indus- 
try, but that he thinks the administration’s 
bill has sufficient safeguards. What we 
would like to know is what good is an escape 
clause that is seldom invoked? If by “ade- 
quate safeguards” Bass means the provision 
of H.R. 12591 which stipulates that organiza- 
tions or groups of employees can file an 
escape clause application, that still does 
not guarantee that the escape clause will 
be invoked by the President. 

As a matter of fact, of the first 74 applica- 
tions under the escape clause, the Tariff 
Commission recommended favorable action 
to the President in only 15 cases. And the 
President finally invoked the escape clause 
in only 7. 

Hard-hit New England textile and shoe in- 
dustries and their unemployed will be inter- 
ested to know that the seven products were: 
watches, bicycles, linen toweling, alsike 
clover seed, dried figs, hatters’ fur and 
women’s felt hats. 


[From the Union Leader, June 2, 1958] 
He’s MISSING AGAIN 


Three of four members of New Hampshire’s 
congressional delegation have responded 
affirmatively to the plea of the New Hamp- 
shire Shoe Workers Union of Manchester for 
assistance in obtaining reasonable protection 
from foreign imports for the hard-hit shoe 
industry. 

The delinquent? ‘You guessed it—Repre- 
sentative CHESTER MERROW. 

At the time the letter from union business 
agent, Emile Simard, was received in Wash- 
ington, Merrow was out of town. But that 
Was nearly a month ago. 

It would be nice if the representative for 
the American Association for the United 
Nations would tell Mr. Simard and his con- 
stituents—at his convenience, of course— 
just how he feels about the local union’s 
request for curbs on the importing of 
foreign-made shoes. 


[From the Haverhill Journal, Apr. 18, 1959] 
HIDES AND HAVERHILL 


In the city of Haverhill, more than half of 
the working population is employed in the 
shoe industry and allied trades. This does 
not include those large numbers employed 
in tanneries. 

Because of the importance of leather to the 
economy of this community and the sur- 


rounding area, any action of the Federal Gov- 
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ernment that affects the supply and price of 
leather is of great importance to the citizens 
of this region. 

When the Agriculture Department in- 
formed New England congressional delega- 
tion that it was going to act to partially 
relieve the severe shortage in the supply of 
raw materials for some kinds of leather, this 
newspaper had to cheer. Of course, it took 
that Department a long time to act, but we 
can’t expect bureaucrats to react to 
economic facts as fast as private industry 
must if it is to remain in operation. 

But the action of the Department is not 
the entire answer to the problem confront- 
ing tanners and manufacturers. It will not 
increase the supply of hides, but will act to 
only partially reduce the very large demand 
now being exhibited in the leather market. 

France and Italy have placed embargoes on 
the shipment of hides from their countries. 
The Iron Curtain countries are in the world 
market purchasing every kind of leather 
available, apparently in order to fulfill 
Khrushchev’s promise to the Russian peo- 
ple that they would have proper clothing. 
Recently every goatskin in the Indian market 
was cleaned out by the Soviets. If this con- 
tinues, our foreign aid funds used to pur- 
chase hides in this country will aid the 
Communist plan by permitting certain 
countries to purchase hides here and export 
their own production in such a way that it 
will end up in the hands of our cold war 
enemies. 

The cold war may have seemed a long way 
from the pleasant streets._of this community 
but at this moment it is being fought in our 
factories and in the pocketbooks of employ- 
ers. If we do not act; if we do not act soon; 
if we do not act soon and effectively, Haver- 


hill and the.entire surroundnig area can ex- | 


pect to be the scene of major wreckage in a 
war that is being fought without the use of 
arms. 


[From the Haverhill Journal, Apr. 14, 1958] 
AN UNBALANCED POLICY 


At the start of 1958 approximately 54 per- 
cent of Haverhill’s working force was em- 
ployed by the shoe and allied trades indus- 
try. It is not difficult to see that anything 
which would affect the shoe industry would 


have its ultimate effect on the wages and — 


standards of living enjoyed by the workers 
of our community. About one-half of the 
total annual wages paid in our city comes 
from this trade. 

A considerable amount has been spoken 
and written about the foreign trade policy 
of our country in recent years. Over and 


above the fact that some $73 billion have 


been spent during the past few years out- 
side of our country, there are other items 
in the foreign trade policy which greatly 
affect our economy, one of the most im- 
portant being the tariffs placed on merchan- 
dise imported from foreign manufacturers. 

An announcement was made recently con- 
cerning a 5 percent cumulative reduction of 
import tariffs on shoes for the next 5-year 
period which, in the final analysis, totals an 
overall 25 percent reduction. This type of 
legislation can do nothing but destroy that 
most fundamental part of our city’s econ- 
omy, namely, the-small independent shoe 
manufacturer. 

It is only through your individual efforts 
in expressing your opinions and concern on 
this type of legislation to your Representa- 
tives that we will collectively be able to stem 
this rising and imminent danger to our wel- 
fare. 


[From the Haverhill Journal, June 30, 1958] 
WELCOME Back 
It now appears that the Knipe Bros. fac- 


tory in Ward Hill will be back in opera- 


Gardiner Shoe Co. 
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It would be well for Haverhill to find 
out from George Shapiro just what prompted 
his decision to return to Haverhill. Did any 
officials of the chamber of commerce seek 
him out? Did the Industrial Development 
Commission approach him? We doubt it. 
These bodies seems to be too interested in 
their internal affairs to go out and accom- 
plish anything. 

We know that the IDC is attempting to 
choose a full-time executive but that should 
not be an excuse for inaction. When a 
city stands to lose a factory as large as 
Knipe Bros., the responsibility lies on the 
commission to act and act quickly. 

George Shapiro is well known as one of 
the operators of the Shapiro Bros. shoe fac- 
tory that left Haverhill many years ago, 
mostly because of labor difficulties. We are 
glad to welcome him back. The Shapiro 
Bros. factory moved to Auburn, Maine, and 
has been tremendously successful. We hope 


the new Shapiro enterprise will prosper in 


its old surroundings. 

We congratulate George Shapiro on his ac- 
quisition. We hope it means a better Haver- 
hill. We only wish his presence here was 
the result of some prompting by organiza- 
tions which were formed to accomplish just 
that. 


[From the Union ‘Leader, Sept. 8, 1958] 
SHOE WorKERS TAKE A LACING 


Emile Simard, business agent for the New 
Hampshire Shoeworkers Union of Man- 
chester, in endorsing the recent report of 
the New England Shoe and Leather Associa- 
tion—which cited the fact that the shoe in- 
dustry’s share of the consumer dollar is now 
at an all-time low—highlighted one of the 
major reasons for this sad state of affairs. 
Foreign competition, Simard pointed out, 
“represents a good part of the employment 
and production which we in the United 
States missed.” 

Simard then pointed out some startling 
statistics: 11 million pairs of shoes imported 
into the United States last year; at least 15 
million pairs scheduled to come into the 
country in 1958; and an estimate that by 
1965 the figure will reach 25 million pairs 
annually. 

Putting these statistics in understandable 
form, Simard charged that the latter “rep- 
resents 50 factories producing 19,000 pairs of 
shoes each week for a full year.” 

And, to add insult to injury, the American 
Government has been training foreign pro- 
ducers in American methods of shoe manu- 
facturing—also at your expense. 

We are truly living in a remarkable era. 
Never before have the American people 
shown such willingness and ability to ab- 
sorb unnecessary punishment. In an earlier 
era such shenanigans would have caused a 
spontaneous outburst of mass indignation. 


[From the Haverhill Journal, Aug. 24, 1959] 
ANOTHER Boost 


Decision of the Eames Shoe Co., Inc., to 
locate in Haverhill is another tribute to the 
Skilled shoeworkers of this area. 

Industrial Director Irving Franklin has re- 
ported that Sam Schoenfield, president of 
the company, stressed the high standards of 
workmanship that have placed their mark 
on Haverhill-made shoes as an important 
factor in his company’s choice of location. 

Director Franklin also states that the will- 
ingness of the city to embark on an industrial 
parking program is another factor influenc- 
ing this company to operate here. 

If Haverhill also is to be attractive to oth- 
er industries, not in the shoe manufacturing 
field, adequate industrial parking is a neces- 
sity. This area has a definite edge on other 
areas when shoemaking is concerned, but 


. when general industry is our — we 


omnyee on an equal basis. 
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Many firms could make good use of the 
now vacant floorspace in Haverhill’s indus- 
trial area. But without adequate parking 
facilities available in the vicinity of that 
floorspace, it will remain vacant. 

Industrial parking is needed in Haverhill. 
We hope that a program to provide that ne- 
cessity will be started soon. 


Politics and People: A Platform fer 


Peace 


— 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 26, 1961 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, as we 
look back on the Ist session of the 87th 
Congress all of us are mindful of the 
unfinished business we came here to 
conclude. But some of us are mindful 


of the urgent business which arose after 


this Congress convened and which re- 
mains unfinished. In my judgment, the 
most urgent business to come before 
this Congress is the Berlin crisis, that 
is the third Russian-provoked crisis over 
the future of Berlin and the German 
nation. This business, this crisis, arose 
after this Congress convened. Con- 
gress responded to the new military pro- 
grams proposed by President Kennedy 
for the defense of Berlin and the free 
world community, and this response on 
the whole has brought greater strength 
and versatility to our defense capabili- 
ties. What needed urgently to be done 
to secure the strongest position of mili- 
tary preparedness for our country has 
been done so far as authorization of pro- 
grams and funds by the Congress is con- 
cerned. Every Member of the House 
has a right to some satisfaction for this 
record. 

Military preparedness alone will not 
produce the just and peaceful resolution 
of the problems relating to Berlin and 
Germany. It is, however, a condition 
sine qua non to meeting the worldwide 
challenge of Russian Communist impe- 
rialism, of which the crisis on Berlin 
and East Germany is a vital part. 

There is an urgent need for all of us 
to look beyond military preparedness to 
that plateau of international life which 
offers a just and lasting peace. President 
Kennedy in his stirring address before 
the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions offered this admonition for those 
who may be inclined to the narrow view: 


For peace is not solely a military or tech- 


nical problem—it is primarily a problem of 
politics and people. 


Politics and people, then, are the key 
to the kind of universal peace our Nation 
now seeks and has sought throughout 
its history. 

This concept is not anew one. It has 
fermented in the minds of great thinkers 
and outstanding statesmen over the 
centuries. But there is something novel 
about it in our times and the manner 
in which President Kennedy has pro- 
voked the concept has the ring of great- 
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‘ness. For too long our national pur- 


poses have been burdened down with de- 
humanized economic proposals and dull 
technological details, all lacking sufficient 
appeal to stir the hearts and souls of the 
common man. Asa nation we have been 
talking to the few while ignoring the 
many and too much of our talk has been 
with the miserable few who tyrannize 
the multitudes in that vast area of the 
world behind the Iron Curtain. We have 
paid dearly for this self-imposed iso- 
lationism from the common man of the 
world. The greatest price we have paid 
has been the surrender of our traditional 
role in the international arena on poli- 
tics and people to the Russians. And 
the consequences of that default are all 
too painfully evident. 

President Kennedy has left no doubts 
that he intends to wrest the initiative 
from the Russians in the international 
arena on the basic questions of politics 
and people. He began his drive to re- 
store our Nation to its traditional role 
in international political affairs with his 
answer to the Russian aide memoire on 
Berlin and East Germary. In that reply 
he served notice that our country was 
prepared to reach a peaceful solution to — 
the problems of Berlin and East Ger- 
many through application of the uni- 
versally accepted principle of self-deter- 
mination. The proposal went to the 
heart of the substance of politics and 
people. The appeal of that challenge 
lifted the hopes of the European peoples 
on both sides of the Iron Curtain. That 
is, their hopes for a peace with justice 
for all the peoples of central-east Eu- 
rope. The Russians shied off from this 
peaceful proposal while unleashing their 
confusion techniques through their 
worldwide propaganda machine. Those 
confusion techniques sought to bury the 
President’s peaceful proposal in a de- 
luge of fake charges, not the least of 
which was placing the Russian label of 
imperialism on that peaceful proposal. 

It was in these circumstances that I 
introduced House Concurrent Resolution 
354, which would have placed Congress 
squarely behind President Kennedy’s 
proposal for a peaceful settlement of 
Berlin and East Germany on the basis 
of self-determination. Other resolu- 
tions on the Berlin crisis were introduced 
which in my opinion were generally too 
legalistic, too cold toward the great hu- 
man issue involved, too heavily weighted 
with military considerations and too 
much out of tune with the “politics and 
people” aspects of President Kennedy’s 
policies. It was for these reasons that I — 
objected under the unanimous-consent 
rule when House Concurrent Resolution 
351 was scheduled to come before the 
House. I was informed when I made the 
inquiry on the floor of the House, that 
Members would not be given the oppor- 
tunity to offer amendments on that reso- 
lution and that debate would thereby be 
limited to the chorus of “yeas,” which, as 
many Members feel, is unbecoming to 
the greatest political forum in the world. 
I had no other alternative but to object. 

Members of the House who were di- 
rectly concerned with the pending reso- 
lutions on the Berlin crisis adjusted their 
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differences of opinion, with the construc- 
tive assistance and helpful leadership of 
the distinguished chairman of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee. A revised 
resolution was prepared and printed as 
a@ committee print and readied for con- 
sideration by the House. That revised 
resolution was scheduled to come before 
the House on August 7. Members of 
Congress will recall that many had to 
adjust their plans to be present on that 
date, feeling that the matter at issue was 
serious and that it was vitally important 
for Congress to register its meaningful 
support for the firm position taken by 
President Kennedy. It was a matter of 
great disappointment to the membership 
of the House when consideration of 
House Concurrent Resolution 351, as re- 
vised, was removed from the calendar 
and the House failed to take action in 
support of President Kennedy. The 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and the Members who worked 
out the revised resolution with him bear 
no responsibility for the failure of the 
House to act on this issue. 

It is significant to note that President 
Kennedy, in his address before the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations, gave 
spirited proof of his intention to press 
the case of self-determination as the 
mediator in the disputes between the 
Russians and the West. He again chal- 
lenged the Russians to apply this prin- 
ciple to the unresolved issues. He went 
further than the position taken in -his 
reply to the Russian aide memoire when 
he warned the Russians “that the tide 
of self-determination has not yet reached 
the Communist empire.” This warning 
urged the Russians to give up their em- 
pire of force, terror, and despotism be- 
fore the tidal wave of nationalism, that 
is, the powerful wave of national inde- 
pendence, shatters it and the Russian 
nation along with it. Then he went a 
step further and put this political chal- 
lenge before the entire membership of 
the United Nations: 

Let us debate colonialism in full—and 
apply the principle of free choice and the 
the globe. 

_ Let there be no doubts that President 
Kennedy has entered the international 
political arena or that he intends to dom- 
inate the central issue of “politics and 
people” in that arena. It is time that 
Members of Congress were given the op- 
portunity to stand up and be counted on 
this issue. I regret that the House ad- 
journed without giving the Members this 
opportunity. The full voice of Congress 
is yet to be heard on this vital oe 
of the day. 


Tito: A Case of Western Disillusionment 
and Defeat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
' ference of so-called uncommitted na- 
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tions held at Belgrade, Yugoslavia, a few 
weeks ago produced far-reaching results 
of a positive nature for the cause of free- 
men. ‘These positive results were a for- 
tunate accident of the Conference. In 
no sense were they contemplated by all 
those attending the Conference. They 
were forced upon the participants in that 
affair through the resumption of nuclear 
weapons tests by the Russians. Expo- 
sure of the Russian nuclear weapons 
tests by the United States on the day the 
so-called uncommitted nations opened 
their meeting produced a unique situa- 
tion in which solid judgments on the 
real character and fixed intentions of 
the participants could be made. 

We must never forget, nor allow the 
peoples of the free world community to 
forget, that those who gathered at Bel- 
grade have long claimed detachment 
from either the cause of the Western 
World or the camp of the Russian Com- 
munist bloc. Most of the characters in 
the Belgrade comedy had taken special 
precautions to avoid too much public 
identity with the ideals of either side in 
the struggle between freedom and slav- 
ery. Some took great public pride in 


choosing the course of “positive neutral- 


ity,” while never explaining what they 
meant by “positive,” preferring to stir up 
speculation and indeed false hopes 
among the gullible in the free world 
community. The third Russian-pro- 
voked crisis on Berlin, with its built-in 
implications of nuclear war stimulated 
by Moscow, was put forth as the justi- 
fication for the gathering of the so- 
called uncommitted at Belgrade. As the 
self-proclaimed third force in world 
affairs they claimed custody of.a moral 
force which was to be exercised to save 
the world from nuelear disaster. 

Many years of propaganda effort were 
expended to create this image of the 
third force. Tito was a leader in this 
propaganda effort. He and his agents 
had labored patiently and persistently 
throughout south and southeast Asia, 
the Middle East, and Africa to establish 
this image. And the United States, by 
virtue of our self-delusion about Titoism 
and our extravagant economic and mili- 
tary assistance handouts to maintain 
Tito in power, must share the guilt for 
Tito’s success. For Tito had succeeded 
in luring many of the newly independent 
nations into his Russian beartrap. Tito 
was the first to learn the technique of 
sailing along on cloud nine of the cold 
war; that is, appearing to be free from 
control of the Russian totalitarian bloc 
while at the same time appearing uncer- 
tain as to where his sympathies in the 
cold war should be anchored. The cloud 
nine techniques employed by Tito had 
won him an enviable stature among the 
international opportunists and he had 
no trouble in recruiting students avidly 
interested in learning the skills involved. 
When Tito called for a special meeting 
of his class at Belgrade his most adept 
students lost no time packing their 
propaganda bags and heading for their 
final exams in Titoland. This was to be 
the culmination of some 10 years of 
Tito’s labors. He had every right to test 


the fruits of his labors. His Russian 


friends had prepared the favorable cli- 
mate of world opinion for Tito to make 
the test of his labors. 
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realism for the Belgrade Conference. 
This is the only reliable background 


against which valid judgments can be 


made of the individual participants and 
the overall results obtained. 
It is a curious phenomenon which 


finds much of the free press shocked at _ 


the behavior of most of the participants 
at Belgrade when news of the Russian 
resumption of nuclear weapons tests 
burst over the Conference. This phe- 
nomenon has dangerous implications. 
It suggests that the cause represented at 
Belgrade was honest, that the concerns 
of those gathered were legitimate and 
that the so-called uncommitted were not 


handmade pawns of Moscow: <A con-. 


tinuation of this self-delusion by re- 
sponsible elements in the free world 
community portends total victory for the 
Russian drive of world conquest. A 
people who cannot distinguish friend 


from foe and who place any part of their 


future in the hands of professional 
blackmailers have no chance of survival 
in the ideological storm which grips the 
world. The Belgrade Conference ex- 
posed the intractable foes of the United 
States with a sharpness which reason- 
able men can -no longer ignore. The 
blackmailers were marked with an in- 
delible stamp that no amount of camou- 
flage can disguise. And the weak and 
timid were marked for what they are— 
unreliable in situations requiring hon- 
esty and raw courage. 


has long claimed turned out to be the 
“league of immorality” by any standard 
of measurement. 

These results are among the self- 
evident values of the Belgrade Confer- 
ence. There are others not so self-evi- 
dent which are more vital to the inter- 
ests of the United States and the free 
world community. Among these are: 

First. The bold and skillful manner in 
which Tito defended the Russian re- 
sumption of nuclear weapons test. 


Tito not only joined with the Russians. 


in their efforts to frighten the free world 
community into submission, but he pro- 
vided the escape hatch justification for 
their behavior. This he did by alleging 
that Khrushchev was under. great 
pressures from contending forces within 
the Kremlin aristocracy, causing him to 
resume such tests. The implications of 
this allegation were that the refusal of 
the Western Powers to accept the dicta- 
tions of Khrushchev on the Berlin crisis 


left him no other choice but to authorize . 


the test resumptions. 

Second. The calm Tito handling of 
the “unexpected” during the opening 
day of the Conference suggests that he 
was well briefed in advance by his Rus- 


sian comrades and thus well prepared to | 
act out his role as defender of-their . 


actions. It is altogether possible that 
this entire affair was carefully arranged 
between Tito and Khrushchev as a de- 
vice to stampede the “uncommitted” na- 
tions into the Russian barnyard thus 
tipping the balance of power so strongly 
against the West that no other course 
but concession to Russian demands on 
Berlin would be open to us. This same 
technique was used by the Russians in 
1957 with the successful launching of 
the first sputnik. Then the effort was 


The moral force — 
which the chorus of the uncommitted 
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- against truth and justice. 


world hanging in the balance. 
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made to destroy NATO by frightening 
the European members into a panic of 
withdrawal from that mutual defense 
pact. An emergency meeting of the 
NATO Council to hear a strong appeal 
from President Eisenhower for unity and 
calmness was necessary to cushion the 
severe shocks of that Russian strategic 
maneuver. The unbridled attacks 


against the West in general and the 


United States in particular launched by 
the majority of those attending the Bel- 
grade sessions, delivered in the imme- 
diate wake of the Russian nuclear tests, 
suggests a well thought out conspiracy 
Tito was the 
key to the execution of that conspiracy 
and must henceforth be rated on that 
basis. 

‘Third. The eagerness with which cer- 
tain elements of the free press lent 
themselves to advertising the escape 
hatch Tito set up for Khrushchev indi- 
cates a critical need for politically ma- 
ture news correspondents at interna- 
tional conferences. At face value the 
Belgrade gathering was calculated well 
in advance as a device for degrading and 
weakening the firm position taken by 
President Kennedy on the Berlin crisis. 
The only reasonable questions were how 
much damage the propagandists gather- 
ed there could do to us and how much 
help they could provide the Russians. 
In the face of the obvious, an American 
correspondent of one of the news serv- 
ices rushed into the trap and went over- 
board lending credibility if not sub- 
stance, to the Tito-Khrushchev shell 
game. Reportorial imagination typical 
to writers of wild west novels but en- 
tirely out of place in the setting of an 
international conspiracy, had Khru- 
shchev engaged in a life and death 
struggle with the Red army leaders, 
with the Red Chinese assaulting him 
from the flanks and the peace of the 
Khru- 
shchev came out of this fiction appearing 


' as a highly motivated hero. Nothing 


has been done to correct this fraud upon 
the people so the Russian guilt for re- 
sumption of nuclear weapons tests re- 
mains blurred. 

Fourth. A significant but disconnect- 
ed story was reported from Tehran, 


Iran, by the same news service exposing | 
- Russian threats of nuclear destruction 


of Iran unless that nation withdrew from 
CENTO. These threats were given 
meaning by the reminder of Russian 
nuclear tests then taking place just 
across the common border. This story 
explains one of the pieces in the com- 
plicated pattern of Russian plans con- 
nected with her resumption of nuclear 
tests. Tito is another but much more 
important piece in this pattern and to 
judge him otherwise is to refuse to 
recognize a dangerous enemy. 

The reaction of President Kennedy to 
the outcomes of the Belgrade gathering 
give high promise that the game of self- 
deception with respect to Tito will come 
to a proper elose—with Tito excluded 


from the competitive contest of raid- 
ing our public treasury. It is time this 


game was ended. Tito took us for much 
more than $2 billion over a 10-year 
period. The record shows that the more 
we allowed him to pilfer from us, the 


harder he kicked us. A change for the 
better calls for kicking Tito and his 
henchmen where it will be felt the most— 
in their grabby and treacherous hands. 
In bringing this dangerous and costly 
game to a close, President Kennedy 
should cause to be written upon the 
scorecard this warning: “A case of 
Western disillusionment and defeat.” 


The Living Death Under Communism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


_ OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 27, 1961 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, one 
slogan current in the free world today 
reflects the fears of the miserable few 
who seek to impose their will upon the 
firm resolutions of the many. To me, 
this is a classic example of the tail at- 
tempting to wag the dog. I refer to the 
rg slogan of “Better Red Than 
De 2? 

The overwhelming majority of the 
people of the United States have re- 
jected the admission of cowardice and 
mediocrity expressed by this slogan. The 
victims of Russian totalitarian aggres- 
sion know the living death that com- 
munism imposes upon all the people 
wherever it succeeds in taking over the 
reins of power. Such an organization is 
the Ukrainian Association of Victims of 
Russian Communist Terror in Canada. 
The members of that association are at- 
tempting to communicate to the unin- 
formed and the inexperienced the reali- 
ties of life under communism. To en- 
courage them in their positive actions, 


I have sent a letter of greetings to their 


annual meeting scheduled to take place 
in Toronto, Canada, next month. 
Under leave previously granted I in- 
sert my letter in the REcorpD: 
Mr. NICHOLAS PRYCHODKO, 
National Chairman, Ukrainian Association of 
_ Victims of Russian Communist Terror 
(SUZERO), Toronto 18, Ontario, Canada. 
Dear Mr. PryrcHopko: Thank you for your 


good letter informing me that the l1lth 


Annual Convention of the Ukrainian Asso- 
ciation of Victims of Russian Communist 
Terror (SUZERO) will convene in Toronto. 
Please extend to all the members of the as- 
sociation my warm greetings and best wishes 
for a successful meeting. 

The members of the association are well 
acquainted by personal experience with the 
terroristic methods employed by the Rus- 
sians against the peoples in all the nations 
under their despotic control. Hence, the 
work they are doing to awaken the peoples 
of the free world to the stark realities of 
Russian Communist methods, tactics, and 
final objectives is of critical importance to 
the strength of the free world community. 
There is no substitute for first-hand experi- 
ence in any field of human relations and your 
people have the kind of experience with the 
realities of life under Russian rule which 
must be communicated to the inexperienced. 

I am convinced beyond any doubt that the 
Russian leaders are now making an all oug 
effort to apply their techniques of ter 
against entire nations that are now 
They are using their present nuclear. 
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tests in an effort to frighten the people of 
the free world into submitting to their de- 
mands on Berlin and East Germany. In the .- 
free world we hear the voices of weaklings — 
and cowards shouting “Better Red than 
Dead”’—which means nothing more than 
surrender. What these cowards fail to un- 
understand is that the life under commu- 
nism which would come with surrender is 
worse than death—it is a living death. 
These same weaklings and cowards, if sub- 
jected to life under Communist rule, would 
be the first to welcome death as an angel 
of mercy. It is time that brave men 


shouting “Better dead than Red” because 


courage and valor. have always been the 
foundations of a free society. 

The dedicated, fanatic Communist has 
been imbued with the idea that he should 
be prepared to die for the cause of commu- 


nism. Many of them assume tasks in which 


death is a constant partner and do so in 
the belief that should they die their death is 
“an historical necessity” in order that com- 
munism may triumph throughout the world. 
In the early dawn of democracy, the Chris- 
tian believers marched to their deaths in the 


confident realization that their greatest 


sacrifice would bring to the entire human 
family that way of life which benefits the dig- 
nity of man. From this basic Christian be- 
lief, supported by the martyrdom of untold 
numbers of believers, has come the culture, 
the values, the ethic and the ideals of west- 
ern civilization, upon which democracy as — 


we know it is built. Self-government which _ 


depends always upon the freely given con- 
sent of the governed originates from an 
understanding and recognition of the dignity 
man. Communism and all that it implies 
is the antithesis of these beliefs. This we 
should never forget. Nor should we: forget 
the martyrdom of the early Christians or 
the inter day Ukraininwy 6s 
face the testing crisis of our beliefs. 

I commend the work of your association 
in bringing the truth about communism to 
your fellow citizens in the Dominion of 
Ganada and again wish all of you the fullest 
measure of success. 

Sincerely, 
MICHAEL A. PEIGHAN. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 


DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimaté of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall} 
printed before such committee has reg 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p ; 
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